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PREFACE 


This book, planned and commenced in March 1933, represents the 
results of nearly ten years of detailed investigation and thought. I believe 
. that the method it employs of basing proposals for political change not 
on abstract theories but on the plain facts of the case closely studied is 
extremely valuable, if not essential, in the difficulties and complexities 
of modern civilization. 

The subject of parliamentary representation occupies a key position 
in our scheme of democratic government, and I believe that it is vitally 
important to remedy the serious defects from which that representation 
now suffers. Nevertheless, I disclaim any intention of suggesting that the 
reforms I propose would bring about a political millennium or provide 
a panacea for all the ills of our democratic institutions. My aims and 
beliefs are far more modest bu^ I hope, not less worthy of consideration 
on that account. 

I am under no illusion that the work is free from flaws and minor 
inaccuracies, but I have been at pains to verify my facts as closely as 
the means at my disposal have permitted, and I have tried to present 
them with exactness and candour. 

I have acknowledged in an appendix the chief sources from which my 
data have been comptfed. It only remains for me to drank the friends 
and correspondents who have been kind enough to answer my enquiries 
and to give me information on various points, including amongst others 
Lord Windlesham, Mr. W, R. Davies, Mr. J. S. Middleton, Mr. G. R. 
Shepherd, Mr. Ian Harvey, and Mr. J. H. Humphreys. My special 
thanks are due to Mr. Douglas Jerrold for salutary criticisms of the 
book in manuscript. It should hardly be necessary to add that none of 
these gentlemen has any responsibility whatever for the conclusions 
reached or the opinions expressed in the book. Finally, my thanks are 
due to the University of London for a grant from its Publication Fund 
in aid of publication. 

I. F. S. ROSS. 

Southport, 

February, 1943. 
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‘‘The fact that the British Parliament is ceasing to be an efficient instrument 
for the goverhmenl uf a modern community has become . . . patent and painful 
to the more intelligent among politicians themselves. . . 

H. G. Wells: The Work. Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. 

“Unquestionably there are, in several quarters, indications of a feeling . . . 
that the House of Commons ... no longer adequately represents the varied 
interests which go to make up the nation as a whole.” 

Snt J. A. R. Marriott: The Mechanism of the Modern State. 

t 

- "During the past fifty years the British Parliament has become progressively 
less efficienL” 

W. Ivor Jennings : Parliamentary Reform. 

“There is every year less and less personal independence among members of 
Parliament: every year they are more and more disposed to vote strictly as their 
party whips direct.” 

I-tfRD Huoh Cecil: Conservatism, 

"In short, the action of the House of Commons has tended to become more 
and more party action. . . . The party cabal has become the Treasury Bencji.” 

J A. L. Lowfll: The Government of England. 

“The thesis is universally admitted that the legislatures of the modem state are 
in an unsatisfactory condition; it is, indeed, some of the stoutest defenders of the 
parliamentary system who demand their reconstruction.” 

H. J. Laski: Democracy in Crisis. 

“Misgivings about the working of the parliamentary system of government 
have been spreading and deepening. . . . Can we not, in this crisis, rise above 
mere calculations of party advantage, and strive to turn our system into a just 
and efficient machine of government?" 

Ramsay Muir: How Britain is Governed. 

“Let us stop being subjective and traditional— let us discount our own ideas, 
our experience, our beliefs and set notions, and start out to find out, in the im- 
personal, detached, attitude of science.” 

For Top Executives Only (Business Bourse, New York, 1936). 

“The light of day thrusts between our eyelids, and the multitudinous sounds of 
morning clamour in our ears, A time will come when men will sit with history 
before them or with some old newspaper before them and ask incredulously 
‘Was there ever such a world?' ” 

H. G. Wells: What are We to do with Our Lives? 


vr 



CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

In recent years dissatisfaction with the working of the parliamentary 
system has been widespread. It is unnecessary to instance the disasters 
the system has suffered in Italy, in Germany, and elsewhere. In Britain 
and in America, to go no farther afield, criticism of representative insti- 
tutions has come from all sides, and has given evidence that it is based 
on deep-seated uneasiness and is not merely superficial or factitious. If, 
at the moment, the voice of the critic is less audible, that is rather 
because attention is directed elsewhere than because there any real 
recovery of confidence in the system. The tense international situation 
—revolutions and dictatorships : wars and the fear of wars : rearma- 
ment and defence : one crisis succeeding another— these and other hap- 
penings have tended to divert attention from the defects of the parlia- 
mentary system, even though ?ome of the happenings have thrown new 
light on those defects. 

Temporary loss of interest in a problem, however, does not constitute 
a solution of it: and this problem is of far-reaching importance' and 
essentially urgent. A case can, indeed, be made out for considering that 
the defects of our parliamentary system constitute a major cause of our 
most acute political troubles, international as well as national.* Be that 
as it may, we cannot afford to disregard the evidence that the system is 
not working well. With the adequacy of democratic institutions widely 
questioned and their efficiency unfavourably compared with that of the 
totalitarian dictatorships, it behoves upholders of representative govern- 
ment to see that it has a fair chance to function properly. Nay, more; 
we must see that government is representative, that we are not fobbed 
off with a spurious article, that we do not allow oligarchy to masquerade 
as democracy. 

For the failure of parliament to conform to our ideals and fulfil our 
expectations many causes have been assigned, over a long period, and 
many remedies have been propounded. Restricted suffrage, open voting, 
the inequality of constituencies, plural voting, wrong methods of voting, 
the high cost of elections, the expense attendant on membership, the 
excessive size of the House of Commons, its antiquated and time- 
wasting procedure, its subordination to the executive government and 
to the party whips, the misconception of its functions, the existence of 
the second chamber, the absurd inadequacy and inconvenience of its 
accommodation at Westminster— all these, and other, causes have been 
blamed, not forgetting the enormous growth in ftie scope and com- 
plexity of the problems of government. 

Some of these causes have been removed, in whole or part, by such 
reforms (or.at any rate chapges) as adult suffrage, voting by ballot, re- 
distrilauion of, seats, limitation of election expenses, payment of mem- 

** S&, for instance, S. R. Daniels, The Case fur Electoial Reform (1938), 
section 1. 
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bers, and modifications of procedure, such as the closure. Good or 
bad, however, these changes have not sufficed to produce the desired 
efficiency, and many others have been advocated. New methods of 
voting, the abolition of the second chamber, the creation of two parlia- 
ments, political and social, side by side, the devolution of functions to 
regional or other bodies, the adoption of the standing-committee system, 
and the drastic reform of procedure, are amongst the proposals that 
have received publicity and been discussed widely, if not well. Much of 
the discussion, however, has been vitiated by the lack of either accurate 
knowledge or clear thinking. 

Amidst all this welter of criticism and exhortation one aspect of the 
problem has received little attention, We discuss theories of representa- 
tion and methods of voting, the arts of canvassing and electioneering, 
the intricacies of procedure that new members of parliament have to 
master, their functions as members, their relations to their constituents, 
to their parties, to the government: anything and everything about 
members — except the members themselves. 

It is astonishing that so little regard should be paid to the personnel 
of parliament. What sort of people do we choose to represent us? Wfiat 
qualifications for their duties do our members possess? How are they 
selected as candidates in the first rase? Why are these kinds of people 
chosen and not others? Taking the whole House together, what are its 
outstanding personal characteristics? There is little interest shown in 
these questions and little information available, beyond the potted 
biographies of individuals that the newspapers and books of reference 
give us; and these, as they stand, do not answer our questions. 

Moreover, these questions suggest others. What sort of people should 
we have to represent us in parliament? Do we need people who are in 
some way specially qualified, people of special gifts, special attainments, 
or special experience? Or do we require, as Professor Laski asserts, 
nothing more than “an average sample of ordinary men”?* Do we, as a 
matter of ‘fact, ever seriously consider what sort of people should be in 
parliament? Are we not, perhaps, content if we are represented by a 
member of our own party, satisfied to let it go at that without too close 
a scrutiny of the member’s personal fitness? 

No doubt, other things being equal, whoever chooses the candidates 
who appear before us will select those who are in their opinion the 
“best” available. No doubt, if other things were equal— which in prac- 
tice they never are, the claims of party being so strong— electors would 
vote for the candidates who were in their opinions the “best” of those 
nominated. This, hdwever, does not help us. By what standards are 
candidates selected? What is the criterion of “goodness” as a candidate? 

May it not be that in this neglected question of the personnel of 
representation is to be found one of the root causes of the malaise and 
inefficiency that so obviously afflict democratic government qnd bring 
parliamentary institutions into disrepute? To suggest "this is \ot u 
* H. J. Laski, Democracy In Crisis (1933jj chapter IL 
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imply that the better-known criticisms of parliament are unfounded. 
Some of them are plainly to the point: as, for instance, those of the 
gross inefficiency and waste of valuable time involved in a parlia- 
mentary “division” — an antiquated piece of procedure that is an aston- 
ishing example of cumbrous ineptitude.* Nor is it to suggest that the 
question of personnel can be treated in a vacuum, apart from other 
problems of representation. On the contrary, it is clear that this question 
is closely bound up with such problems as those of electoral method, 
election expenses, and payment of members, and (less directly) of pro- 
cedure and constitutional practice. 

I suggest, then, that the whole question of parliamentary representa- 
tion requires reconsideration, and that it should be approached from a 
new angle— namely, that of a study of the actual personnel’ of the House 
of Commons. I suggest that we need first and foremost to ascertain the 
facts of representation. Instep of starting with philosophical theories 
we should first look, with our eyes open, at these 602f men and women 
who are elected to represent us. Who are they? What are they? Why 
are we represented by these kinds of people, and not by other Jripds? 
Are these the people best fitted for the job?— and, if not, why do we 
give it to them? 

When we have really found out the facts, when we know something 
definite of the hitherto neglected natural history of the genus M.P., we. 
shall be in a better position to criticize the laws and customs that have 
evolved that genus and that now perpetuate it. When we know what is 
we can better determine what ought to be. In these days to evolve 
political theories out of our inner consciousness, disregarding the stub- 
born facts that stare us in the face, is to write ourselves off as the 
belated and ineffective survivals of the mediaeval schoolmen. What is 
needed above all things in the initial approach to these, and most other, 
political problems of the day is not the rhetoric of the professional 
politician, or the flowing periods of the academic theorizer, but the 
objective analysis of the researcher. 

This book is written, then, in the belief that a great part of the social, 
political, and economic unrest that disturbs us to-day and that offers so 
serious a menace to the development, and even to the survival, of civil- 
ization owes its existence to the neglect of scientific method : for that 
method, so astonishingly and overwhelmingly successful in the solution- 
of material (technological) problems, has hardly been applied at all in 
the sphere of human relations. 

It is, indeed, widely recognized that the exploitation of the material 
resources of the world has outstripped its moral and political develop- 
ment, so that we have bishops suggesting that scientists and inventors 
should cease their activities for a period of years. But such suggestions, 
apart from their obvious practical futility, miss the point altogether. 
TJie trftlble is root that material progress has been too rapid, but that 

* See, on this point, H. G. Wells, The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of 
Mankind (1932), pages 571-4. 

t Excluding the “six cdunties'’imembers. 
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social and political progress has been too slow. The remedy does not lie 
in Canutian injunctions to the rising tide of scientific knowledge and in- 
vention — that will not be stayed by ecclesiastical adjurations — but in 
the intensive development of modem methods in sociology and politics. 
' This has been said before; indeed, it has been said many times in 
recent years. But it has not received any general acceptance, and least 
of all from politicians. As a rule they ignore contentions of this kind 
altogether, but if they do notice them it is only to brush them aside 
contemptuously. Even serious and able writers on political and social 
questions seem all too often content with methods of approach that in 
physical science and in technology were discarded as obsolete a century 
or more ago. Some of them seem, indeed, unable to conceive that any 
other methods are possible. 

There are, moreover, even to-day, all too many people who have no 
conception of what constitutes the science spirit, of what is meant by 
scientific method. For them science means physics and chemistry, and 
the scientific attitude, if it means anything at all, is taken to connote 
materialism and an indifference, or even hostility, to the finer but less 
tangible things of the mind and spirit. 

For their benefit, and with apologies to better-informed readers, let it 
be said that the scientific spirit is the spirit of the man who believes that 
knowledge is better than ignorance, that exactness is better than vague- 
ness, that clear thinking is better than muddle-headedness, that truth, 
however unpalatable, is better than falsehood, however agreeable. 

The scientific worker is not necessarily opposed to tradition; he is 
certainly not, qua scientist, opposed to art or religion or the things of 
the spirit generally. If these things are true, if they are not based on 
ignorance, superstition, or muddle-headedness.. they have nothing to 
fear from the scientific investigator. If it be objected that social and 
political questions are outside his purview, that the scientific approach 
is inapplicable to such things, then, again, it is clear that the objector 
misconceives the basis of the scientific attitude, that he has not yet 
perceived the inwardness of the scientific spirit, that he has failed to 
grasp the significance of the scientific method. 

Scientific method consists, broadly, in the accurate and painstaking 
determination of facts, the elimination of bias from measurement and 
record, the basing of judgement on knowledge and not on prejudice. It 
involves both a desire for the truth and a willingness to accept it when 
found : it requires its followers to be prepared to sacrifice their oldest 
beliefs, their most cjierished ideas, if its operations prove those beliefs 
to be ill-founded, those ideas to be chimerical. 

What is there in all this hostile to, or inconsistent with, the things of 
the spirit, the ideals and hopes that are the inspiration of life? To say 
that a scientific approach is detrimental to the consideration of human 
affairs, injurious to the study of human needs and aspire tions>iv’imical 
to the best interests of mankind, is either to misapprehend that approadti 
or to take a very cynical view of the human spirit. 
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Magna est veritas et prevalebit: but if truth is to prevail it taust first 
be discovered, and that discovery, in political affairs as in other things, 
will not he made by rhetoric, however eloquent. The truth must be 
searched for, patiently and unweariedly : it must be slowly and perhaps 
painfully disentangled from popular superstition and interested mis- 
representation. When we know the actual facts underlying a problem 
of politics we can begin to consider its solution. Until we do know the 
facts any attempt at solution is the idlest and most futile of occupations. 

To any observer not obsessed by tradition nor blinded by prejudice 
the conjunction of the disastrous course of events, social, economic, and 
political, since the war of 1 914-18, both at home and abroad, on the one 
hand, and the utter inability of governments and politicians to deal with 
them, or even to realize their nature and significance, on the other, is 
terrifying. One may concede that there are few people harder worked or 
more burdened with responsibility than premiers, foreign secretaries, 
and others who have to face the day-to-day tangles of events and policy 
at home and abroad. There is no need to belittle their efforts or under- 
estimate the toil they put in; but there is every need to draw attention 
to their general futility. 

To say this is not to suggest that the application of scientific method 
to political, economic, and social problems can provide a panacea for 
the manifold ills from which human society suffers. There is no short 
cut to the millennium. The social, economic, and political problems that 
face us are immensely complex and immensely difficult: it would be 
futile to suggest that they can be solved quickly, even in part, by any 
means whatever. 

The point to be driven home is that the methods generally in use, 
now and in the past, show no promise of even beginning to lead to a 
solution : the methods of "statesmen” and politicians, in all too many 
cases, amount to little more than floundering about in the hope that 
somehow, sooner or later, we shall find a way out by chance; and, as is 
to be expected, their flounderings only make matters worse. True, 
there are in all parties, and outside party, men and women of clearer 
vision, who realize that research is as essential in political and social 
problems as in the problems of physical science and technology;* but 
they are as yet in a minority, and neither party leaders nor “practical” 
politicians nor academic political writers pay much heed to them. 

To go on as we are going is next door to hopeless, and the sooner we 
realize it the better. Even if our methods of tackling political and social 
problems were reformed drastically and at once,, it would take long 
enough in all conscience to make serious progress. With our “states- 
men” running round in circles and trying to “muddle through” blind- 
fold, we shall not even begin to straighten out the appalling mess. 

. 

* Tbj tfames pf H. G. Wells, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Eleanor Rathbone, 
Karol/Macmillan, and others will occur to the reader: also those of such bodies 
as P.RP. and the New Fabian Research Bureau. These, however, are not the 
people and bodies that ri|e us. 
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It is time that we made drastic changes. It is time that we said, with 
the best type of enlightened modem business man, “We'll take no- 
body's say-so; not even that of the man who has been in the business 
all his life. We’ll make tests and experiments, use surveys, researches 
and specialized counsel, and work our way toward our goal coolly and 
without the slightest preconceived prejudice, and cheerfully reverse our 
own ideas, everybody’s ideas, if necessary.”* 

Again : “The very breath of our modem day is impregnated with the 
research spirit. Farmers are feeding their livestock on a measured calory 
basis decided by experts, not on their personal hunches, traditions, or 
enthusiasms. New York clothing makers are counting with hand-count- 
ing machines the number of women on Fifth Avenue, Bar Harbor, or 
Palm Beach who wear blue or black or what length of skirt — instead of 
getting up style hunches or enthusiasms of their own. There is no detail 
too small to be measured nowadays; instruments exist capable of 
measuring the heat of a match lit twelve^niles away. The whole world 
of life is a research adventure, and the smallest task in modem business 
and industry is full of factors of genuine research importance.” 

Yet again : “We are just beginning to grasp the significance of the 
research idea in industry. Our own organization is learning that young 
men from the schools and colleges are happier and contribute more to 
the business when they are encouraged to work in the research spirit 
and are dominated by the research idea rather than by the old, routine 
idea which deadened initiative, ambition, and the finer capacities. An 
organization steeped in the research idea, its executives and workers all 
thinking of problems and studying carefully their solutions with some- 
thing of the zest the scientist brings to his work, is something more than 
an organization. It is an organism with opportunities for growth stretch- 
ing out both for the individual and for the company." 

Contrast that attitude with the attitude of the average cabinet 
minister, member of parliament, or party organizer : is not the differ- 
ence startling— and alarming? How long shall we remain content with 
the incompetent amateurishness, the out-of-date traditionalism that 
now rule us? 

This book, then, is an attempt to apply the spirit of research, the 
methods of science, to one small part of our political problem: that of 
parliamentary representation. It is only a small part; but, as every 
scientific worker knows, research involves a great deal of labour if even 
a s mall part of any field is to be adequately explored. It is only the 
neophyte who attempts to reform a whole science in one epoch-making 
treatise: the more experienced worker is humbler, and is content if he 
can contribute new light on a small branch of it; or, to vary the 
metaphor, if he can lay truly a few small bricks in the edifice of a 
newer and hstter civilization. ' , 

It may be that some»critics will assert that the whole qf thisdsheside 
the point'.' that the matters discussed in this book are merely matters SI 
* For Top Executives Only, Business Bourse. Ilew York, 1936. 
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machinery, and that, as such, they are of little or no importance. “It is 
not likely,” says Laski, “that the difficulties of the modern State are 
such as to be at all seriously remediable by reforms of electoral 
machinery. Mainly, those difficulties are moral in character. We shall 
meet them rather by the elevation of the popular standard of intelli- 
gence, and the reform of the economic system. . . 

This attitude is difficult to understand. No one of any breadth of 
outlook will imagine for one moment that reforms of machinery alone 
will bring about the political enlightenment and development that he 
would like to see: the issues are, as Laski says, mainly moral in 
character, or at least largely so. But though good machinery will not of 
itself remedy our troubles, bad machinery may, and I believe does, 
seriously increase them. 

Let me illustrate the point I wish to make. The swift, safe, and com- 
fortable conveyance of the passengers in a car to their destination 
depends mainly on three things : the skill and care of the driver, the 
quality and quantity of the motor spirit available, and the make and 
condition of the engine and its accessories. If the engine is out of date 
and in bad condition, progress will be neither swift, safe, nor comfort- . 
able. No doubt, even so, it would be advantageous to have a skilful 
driver and plenty of high-grade motor spirit— but these could only 
mitigate, they could not compensate, the deficiencies of the engine. 
Equally, of course, the latest and best engine would be useless without 
both petrol and driver; but who would suggest otherwise?. 

Those who despise reforms of social and political machine^ and pul 
their whole trust in the petrol of “moral rearmament” (as it is now the 
fashion to call it) and the driving of party leadership should reconsider 
their position : the value of both will be depreciated, if not completely 
stultified, if the chassis of the political car is antiquated and rusty. Let 
us seek to elevate the popular standard of knowledge and judgement (if 
not of intelligence) by all means : such an elevation is fervently to be 
desired. Let us reform the economic system : heaven knows it needs 
reform ! But why impede the attainment of these desirable aims, and 
diminish their value when attained, by clinging to out-of-date and 
inefficient political machinery? 

Let us be clear about this. No one in his senses would suggest that 
the reform of parliamentary representation would of itself suffice to 
restore democracy to a state of health. The troubles that beset our 
political institutions are not as simple as that. This, however, is no 
reason at all why parliamentary representation should remain unre- 
formed, The critic who would have us reject proposals for the solution 
of a specific problem on the ground that the proposals will not solve 
a number of other outstanding problems is both unreasonable and un- 
helpful. Progress towards a better state of affairs would be indefinitely 
postponed if \ye were to take up such an intransigent attitude all round; 
for, /ished to its logical conclusion, such an attitude implies that no 
* H. I. Lasfy, A Grammar of Politics (1931), page 317. 
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improvement in our political and social scheme is worth while unless it 
may be expected to produce the millennium. 

I believe that the present state of our representative institutions is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory: that representation is, in fact, largely a 
sham. I believe that it is vitally important to put those institutions into 
a state of vigorous health, and to make representation an effective 
reality. I believe that until this is done all attempts at wider and more 
far-reaching reforms will be hampered and impeded at every turn, and 
their achievement indefinitely postponed. But I do not claim that the 
attainment of honest, vigorous, and efficient representation will do more 
than clear the way for the attainment of these ideals. 

When every allowance is made for the immense complexity of 
modern civilization and the colossal difficulty of the social and political 
problems it presents, is it not nevertheless worth while, most emphatic- 
ally worth while, if we can clear out of our way even one of the 
obstacles that impede our progress to better things? We cannot hope, 
we should not look, to evolve any immediate Utopia. Let us rather 
address ourselves to the solution of problems that are at once urgent 
and within our grasp. Let us set aside alike the defeatism that says that 
the problems are too vast, that nothing can be done, and the utopianism 
that thinks to evolve a new heaven and a new earth within our own 
lifetime. 

Here, in the subject of parliamentary representation, is one problem 
that urgently needs solution, one problem that it is within our power to 
tackle. Let us first get a clear view of the nature of the problem, of the 
facts of the present position : and then let us try to find a solution. That 
we shall succeed fully in either aim is improbable : but if we can make 
some advance the attempt will be worth while. 

The plan of this work is very simple : Part I is devoted to a statistical 
and analytical study of parliamentary representation as it has functioned 
in inter-war Great Britain; Part II is an attempt to determine, in the 
light of the ascertained facts, what is wrong and why; while Part III 
suggests what can best be done to set it right. 

The method followed in the preparation of Part I was as follows.' 1 ' 
A number of quarto sheets were printed with carefully planned headings 
and divisions. One of these was filled up for each member who had sat 
in the House of Commons at any time from the general election of 
December 1918 to the end of 1936. When this stage of the investigation 
was completed there were 1,823 sheets available, each containing, sys- 
tematically and uniformly arranged, the essential data relating to the 
age, education, occupation, etc., of one of the 1,823 members of 
parliament. 

To obtain these data, and so far as possible to check them, use was 

• 

* I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness in this to Sidney a qd, Beatrice 
Webb, MpVwis of Social Study (1932), chapter IV, The Art of Note-taking. TJe 
analysis of the facts, laborious enough even with this apparatus, would have 
been almost impracticable without it— at least in my circumstances. 
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made of the works of reference to which acknowledgement is made in 
Appendix L Great care was taken in the compilation of these sheets, 
and so far as practicable every entry on them was verified by consulta- 
tion of independent sources; in some cases as many as four or five 
different works of reference were used in relation to a single entry. 

Difficulties arose in several ways. It would appear that certain 
members of parliament have a great aversion from letting anyone know 
their age, education, occupation, or, indeed, anything about their ex- 
perience or qualifications : a strange perversity in a public representa- 
tive. At any rate, in these cases — fortunately comparatively rare — hardly 
one of the reference works in question has succeeded in getting out 
of these secretive people even the essential particulars. In other cases 
the member concerned seems to have supplied each book of reference 
with different information, so that he is credited with several different 
dates of birth, more than one educational history, and several incon- 
sistent accounts of his occupation ! These cases, again, are fortunately 
rare, but some of them are really amazing. In yet other cases the infor- 
mation supplied is so vague or so ambiguous that it is difficult to know 
what to make of it. ’ 

These cases caused endless trouble and delay, but in the end, by 
careful searching, it was possible to clear up many of the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies, and even to find out some facts about the people 
who seemed so anxious to conceal their previous history. Fortunately, 
too, in the great majority of cases difficulties of this kind did not arise. 
Hence it was possible to make the final results reasonably complete and, 
so far as can be judged, reasonably free from serious error. Gaps there 
are and, it is to be feared, errors; but I am satisfied that they are not so 
extensive, nor of such a character, as to impair the general accuracy of 
the conclusions reached or invalidate the criticisms made. 

In this connexion it may be as well to point out that the different, 
kinds of information recorded have different characteristics, and are 
subject to greater or less possibilities of error. For example, every 
member has one date of birth and one only. This date may be (a) given 
differently in different books of reference, (b) incorrectly given, or (c) not 
given at all. But whether we succeed in ascertaining it accurately or not, 
it is a single, definite date. Similarly, every member either is or is not a 
baronet : there may be a doubt as to the facts, but if they are known 
they are free from ambiguity. By contrast, education and occupation 
are often of a somewhat indeterminate character : if a member claims 
to be an author, not only may the facts be a little difficult to ascertain, 
but they are incapable of exact delimitation. At wh&t stage between the 
writing of, say, a single letter to The Times and the making of a living, 
year after year, by the writing of books does a man become “an 
author”? Wjio shall say? , 

The^mre just illustrations, but they serve to indicate the basic fact 
that tie different kinds of information are subject to different liinds and 
degrees of error. Interpretation comes in more in some cases than in 
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others, both in determining the facts and in drawing conclusions from 
them. These provisos should be borne in mind when considering the 
results of this investigation. 

From the data on these 1,823 sheets statistics were prepared as set 
out in the following chapters. For purposes of comparison with the 
analysis of members’ ages, educations, occupations, etc., the correspond- 
ing figures for the general adult population of Great Britain were ob- 
tained, so far as was found practicable, the chief, though not the only, 
sources of information being the various reports of the 1921 and 1931 
censuses. 

It will Jje noticed that all the figures are confined to Great Britain. 
The inclusion of the Irish members (and, correspondingly, the general 
adult population of Ireland) would have offered many difficulties, with 
no corresponding advantages. During the period of 1918-1922 the 
majority of Irish members were Sinn Feiners and did not take their 
seats. Since 1922 Ireland has ceased to b? represented in the House of 
Commons, except for the thirteen “six counties” members, whose 
presence is anomalous, since the “six counties” have a parliament of 
their ’own. 

One more point before we pass on to the results of the investigation. 
Part I consists almost entirely of the ascertained facts, other matter 
being confined to the explanations necessary to make clear the course 
of the analysis, and to such comments as seem desirable to illuminate 
its significance; Part II, on the other hand, contains a more broadly 
critical study of the results and of the causes which underlie them; 
while Part III embodies suggestions for reform. Every endeavour has 
been made to present the facts in Part I with scrupulous impartiality 
and exactness so far as the nature of the data allows. In Parts II and 
HI, again, I have tried to make my criticisms as objective as possible, 
but here it is obviously harder to preserve strict impartiality. 

It is my hope that even those who disagree strongly with some (or all) 
of my criticisms and suggestions in Parts II and III will nevertheless 
find in Part I much useful information and a new light on what is. They 
can rely on this ; that whatever errors may have crept into the book, no 
pains have been spared to present the facts with scientific accuracy and 
freedom from bias. Disagreement with my expressed opinions will not, 
I hope, lead to doubt of my facts : the former are inevitably personal 
and coloured by my ideas of what is politically desirable; the latter are 
as accurate and precise as scientific care can make them. 

I desire particularly to stress this point because, while I believe the 
views expressed in Varts II and III to be both sound and useful, I 
attach great importance to such a detailed and factual exposure of the 
present realities of a problem as I have attempted in Part I, As H. G. 
Wells says, ‘.‘The new world as a going concern must arise out of the 
old as a going concern, and we cannot facilitate the process unless we 
are awar/of the facts about the old world. 

* H. G, Wells, The Open Conspiracy (19^), page 31. 



PART I 

THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT AS IT IS 

CHAPTER II 

THE AGES OF MEMBERS 

At what ages do most members first enter the House of Commons? 
What is the average age of the House at any given time? Does one 
party favour younger members than another? Is the average dge of the 
House increasing or decreasing? These are some of the questions we 
shall be able to answer as a result of this part of the investigation. We 
shall also be able to see how the ages of members compare with those 
of the electorate, and what t|ith there is, so far as the House is con- 
cerned, in the saying that the government of the country is too much 
in the hands of old or elderly people. In short, we should be able to 
form a clear picture of the age-composition of the House at any given 
time, see how it varies from party to party and from election to election, 
and have some basis on which to form a judgement as to the desirability 
or otherwise of the present state of affairs in the matter. 

It is convenient to divide this part of the investigation into two 
sections, the first dealing with the ages of members on their first election 
to the House of Commons, and the second with the ages of members, 
new and old, immediately after a general election. The first section will 
be considered in this chapter, and the second in that following. 

1. Age on First Election 

Table 1 gives the ages on first election to the House of Commons of 
all new members at each general election from 1918 to 1935 inclusive, 
with the exception of a few members whose ages it was not found 
possible to ascertain. For convenience the ages are taken in groups of 
five years each. The first age-group comprises the members who entered 
the House at ages ranging from 21 years 0 month to 25 years 11 months, 
the second those who entered at ages ranging from 26 years 0 month 
to 30 years 11 months, and so on. 

Table 1 gives the figures : but it is not easy to grasp the significance 
of such an array by simple inspection. In Fig. 1, therefore, the totals 
from the last column of the table are displayed in the form of a 
diagram, which shows the state of affairs much more clearly. It is 
suggested that Table 1, and most of those that follow, should be used 
chiefly for reference, and that in general the reader should pay more 
attention to the text and diagrams than to the tables. It is necessary to 
give this tabular matter— it is the basis and proof of the contentions set 
forthybut mqst people find long arrays of figtres more tljan a little 
Wearisome, and the free use of diagrams makes it possible to tallow the 
argument without clo$«tudv of the tables. 

17 
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Table 1,— Aoe on First Election: New Members at each 
General Election 


5-Year 



Number of Members 



j Range * 

1918 

, 1922 

1923 

1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 

Total 

21-26 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 

4 

22 

26-31 

10 

14 

12 

15 

12 

38 

8 

109 

31-36 

18 

22 

18 

13 

15 

31 

13 

130 

36-41 

a 31 

34 

19 

15 

19 

26 

11 

155 

41-46 

33 

35 

36 

27 

26 

18 

11 

186 

46-51 

52 

33 

30 

22 

19 

36 

12 

204 

51-56 

45 

46 

22 

20 

20 

26 

4 

183 

56-61 

28 

25 

8 

12 

14 

12 

7 

106 

61-66 

22 

17 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

61 

66-71 

9 

3 

— 

1 

1 

5 


19 

71-76 

1 


— 


* 1 


— 

2 

Total — 

250 

231 

155 

133 

136 

198 

74 

1,177 


* Age-range 21-26 includes all ages from 21 years 0 month to 25 years 
11 months, and so on. 



It will be seen that relatively few members entered under the age of 
lb or over the age of 66, while the most popular five-year range was 
that from 46 to 51 years of age. The entries increase rapidly up to that 
group and then decline again, the fall after the 51-56 group being rapid. 
There was, in all the seven general elections, only one entrant at the 
lowest age,, 21 , and onty one at 75 , which was the highest, age. «, 

actual numbers in each age-group for each elatioiff 
and Fig. 1 displays the general effect for the sevel elections considered 
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together; but a more generally useful quantity, and one which enables 
us more readily to compare one election with another, is the average age 
of entry, This is given, for each election separately and for all seven 
together, in Table 2. The figures^ this table, by the way, have not been 
calculated from those in Table 1. but from more detailed tables in 
which each member’s age is recorded to the nearest month. Fig. 2 shows 
graphically the results recorded in Table 2. 

It will be seen that the new members elected in 1918 were much the 
oldest set for any of the elections, with an average age of 48 years 
5-§ months, and that, after that, the average age fell fairly steadily until 
at the last two elections it was only 42 years OJ month : >a drop of 
6 years 5 months in the average age of enfry compared with 1918. 

The high age of entry in 1918 and the fall since may be taken, 
perhaps, as a significant indication of the tragic loss of life of the 
younger manhood of the nation in the last war, and its — probably 
regrettable— effect in throwing the control of affairs in the crucial post- 
war years into the hands of a House abnormally elderly in composition. 

The temporary rise in 1929 is due to the fact that, as will appear 
later, members of the Labour party on an average enter the House 
3 years 4 months later than do members of the Conservative party, and 
3 years 1 month later than members of the Liberal party : 1929 was the 
year in which more Labour members entered than at any other of these 
elections. When this is taken into account it will be seen that the fall in 
the average age is really remarkably steady. Judging by the 1931 and 
1935 figures, the drop had then more or less reached its end. 

In considering this aspect, however, it should be borne in mind that 
Table 2 and Fig. 2 refer only to new members : the average age of the 
House as a whole at each general election will be considered later. 
Naturally the average age of the whole House depends not only on the 
ages of the new members, but also on the ages of the re-elected 
members. The latter will tend to be greater than the former, and a House 
which contains many new members will therefore tend to be younger 
than one which contains relatively few. 

So much for the age on first election of the new members elected at 
each general election. We pass now to the age on first election of all 
members who sat in the House at any time during the period from the 
1918 general election to the end of 1936, irrespective of the date at 
which they were first elected. Table 3 gives the figures, arranged by 
parties, and Fig. 3 the corresponding diagrams. For convenience of 
comparison each diagram is taken on the same basis of 1,000 members. 

The three party diagrams present a rather curiotis contrast. The most 

popular age-group for Conservatives is evidently 46-51, while for each 

of the other two parties it appears to be 41-46, though for Labour the 

46-51 group runs the 41-46 group very close. Yet the average age for 

Conservatives is lower than the average age foj either of the other two 

parties. The explanation of this paradoxical state of affaiks is to be 

found in the fact that, while there is a substantial inflow of Conserva- 
£ 
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Table 2.— Average Age of New Members on First Election 


General Election 

Average Age * of New 
Members 


Years 

Months 

1918 

48 

5i 

1922 

46 

91 

1923 

43 

9 

1924 

43 

101 

1929 

44 

81 

1931 

42 

01 

1935 

42 

01 

All seven elections 

45 

1 


* In computing these averages each member's age has been taken to the 
nearest month. 


43 



GENERAL ELECTION 
Fio. 2. — Average age of new members on first election. 

lives at all ages between 26 and 46, relatively few Liberals enter 1 before 
31 and relatively few Labour members before 36. ' 9 

It will be noticed, too, that whereas both the Conservative and 
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Labour entries fall off rapidly after the age of 51, the decline in Liberal 
entries is delayed until after 56. The numbers of Liberal and Labour 
members concerned, however, are not so great that much significance 
can safely be attached to these particular results. 

When all parties are considered together the two age-ranges 41-46 
and 46-51 show a very close similarity of numbers, and it would be 
unsafe to say decisively which represents the more popular. What can, 
however, be said with certainty is that the ten-year range 41-51 is the 
most popular for first entry to the House : the number of new members 
in this is 582, against 476 for the age-range 31-41 and 392 for the age-' 
range 51-61. The ten-year ranges 21-31 and 61-71 are much smaller, 
again, with only 200 and 111 entries respectively. 


Table 3 —Age on First Election : All Members, 1918 to 1936 


5-Year 
Age- 
Range • 


t 

Number of Members 


Cons 

Lib. 

Lab. 

lnd. 

Total 

21-26 

32 


2 

_ 

44 

26-31 

116 

29 

11 

— 

156 

31-36 


58 

26 

6 

220 

36-41 

132 

57 

65 

2 

256 

41-46 

134 

69 

83 

3 

289 

46-51 

158 

54 


1 

293 

51-56 

118 

58 

64 

3 

243 

56-61 

82 

25 

39 

3 

149 

61-66 

44 

16 

24 

1 

85 

66-71 

21 

1 

4 

— 

26 

71-76 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

76-81 

— 

1 



1 

Total ... 

967 

379 

399 

19 

1,764 


* Age-range 21-26 includes all ages from 21 years 0 month to 25 years 
11 months, and so on. 


A few other points to which attention may be drawn are : (a) the fact 
that, even proportionally to total party entrants, for every Labour 
member who enters the House between the ages of 21 and 31 there are, 
roughly, three Liberal entrants and five Conservative’ 11 ; (6) the high 
proportion of Labour members who enter between 41 and 51 (41 per 
cent of the total); and (c) the comparatively smalf differences in party 
entries after the age of 51 (5 Conservative to 5 Liberal and 6 Labour 
entries). These facts stress the initial financial disadvantage of Labour, 
and to a les^ extent Liberal, candidates and its partial disappearance at 
a lateriage. , * 


• The actual disproportion is, of course, much greater (the ratio \ roughly 
11:3:1) owing to the larger total number of Conservative members. 
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Fro. 3.— Age on first election. 

at each year of age. The graphs have all been smoothed, but even so 
are somewhat irregular. This is only to be expected in view of the small 
magnitude, from a statistical point of view, of the numbers under con- 
siderate,*. Nevertheless, the graphs show marked differences from eacli 
other. It is interesting to observe that at most afces the Liberal curve 
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lies between the other two curves, a phenomenon that will be observed 
again and again in the course of this survey. 

The causes already mentioned obviously account to a very consider' 
able extent both for the differences in form of the three graphs and for 
their irregularities. It would, however, be rather interesting to make 
further investigations with a view to accounting for them somewhat 
more precisely — e.g., by considering the occupations of members and 
how the age of entry varies with these. One may speculate why the 
Conservative entries, after rising both steadily and steeply up to the 
age of 29 or 30, suddenly become very nearly constant for all ages up 
to 45; whether the apparent three peaks for Liberal entries- £ -at 33-34, 



at 41-43, and at 49-51— are merely accidental and can be explained by 
the smallness of the numbers concerned, or whether they represent 
some real difference in the type of entrants; and so on. 

Finally, in Fig. 5 a smoothed curve is given for tlie ages on first elec- 
tion of all members of parliament who sat in the House of Commons at 
any time from the 1918 general election to the end of 1936 (with the 
exception, as before, of a few whose ages it has not been possible to 
ascertain). The graph, like those in Fig. 4, is based on reduction to a 
total oS 1,000 jrambers, to facilitate comparisofi. It seems qjear from 
this last graph that the years from 41 to 49 are the most potolar for 
entry, and that within these limits there is very little difference in pqpa- 
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larity between the various ages, though there is some reason to suppose 
that the peak at 44 may represent a genuine climax. 

So much for the general distribution of ages of entry. We must now 



consider the average ages for the three parties separately and for the 
House as a whole. These are recorded in Table 4 and displayed in 
Fig. 6. 

As previous results have indicated, the average age of entry is lowest 
for Conservative and highest for Labour members. On first election the 

Table 4.— Average Age on First Election op all Members, 

1918 to 1936 


Parly 

' Average Age* 


Years 

Months 

Conservative 

43 

n 

Liberal 

43 

10* 

Labour 

... 46 

Hi 

Independent 

44 

9 

All parties 

44 

5 


* In computing these 'averages each member's age has been taken to the 
nearest nvjnth, \ * 

t Independent members are included for the sake of completeness, but their 
average age has little significance in view of their heterogeneity and the smallness 
of their numbers. 
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average Conservative is 3 months younger than the average Liberal and 
3 years 4 months younger than the average Labour member: a rather 
striking difference. It can hardly be doubted that this is a mirror of the 
advantages, not only financial but also in the way of social prestige, 
which the Conservative party, and to a less extent the Liberal party, 
enjoys by comparison with the Labour party. How easy it is for the 
Conservative peer's son, from Eton and Oxford or Harrow and Sand- 
hurst, to find a seat at any age, and how difficult by comparison for the 
Son of the shopkeeper or farm labourer, whatever his personal abilities! 

It is interesting to notice that in average entrance age the Liberal 
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Fig. 6.~-Average age of all members on first election. 


party approximates more closely to the Conservative than to the Labour 
party. One may doubt whether this would have been so between 1906 
and 1918. 

Before passing on it is instructive to compare Table 2 with Table 4. 
Both deal with average age on first election, but Table 2 is concerned 
only with members who entered the House of Commons for the first 
time at the general elections from 1918 to 1935 inclusive, whereas 
Table 4 includes all members who sat in the House at anytime during 
the peripd from the 1918 general election to the ead of 1936, irrespective 
oi the date of their first election, and therefore includes mahv whose 
debut in parliament took place before the 1918 election. 
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The average age on first election for the 1,764 members in Table 4 
was 44 years 5 months; the average age for the 1,177 members in 
Table 2 was 45 years 1 month, A simple computation shows that the 
average age on first election for the 587 members included in Table 4 
but not in Table 2 was 43 years 0 month. In this 587 members are 
included some who entered the House for the first time at by-elections 
during the period under review, but most of them first came in before 
December 1918. Comparing this figure of 43 years 0 month with the 
averages for new members at each of the general elections given in 
Table 2 emphasizes the point already made about the abnormal elderli- 
ness of the new entrants in the 1918 general election and, to a decreas- 
ing extent, in the subsequent elections. 

Here we must leave the subject of the ages at which people first 
become members of parliament, and pass to that of the ages of all the 
members, new and old, who constitute tjje House of Commons at any 
given time. This forms the subject of our next chapter. 


CHAPTER III 

THE AGES OF MEMBERS 
2. Age at General Election 

So far we have considered only the ages at which members first enter 
parliament. Now we have to look at the age distribution of members of 
the House of Commons as a whole, irrespective of whether they are 
new members or old. Table 5 gives the figures for each of the seven 
general elections, together with their averages : the difference between 
the total and 602 in each case represents the small number of members 
whose ages could not be ascertained. Figs. 7 and 8 display in graphical 
form these results, both for each general election and for the average. 

It is interesting to notice how the age distribution varies between one 
election and another. It has already been observed how relatively 
elderly the new entrants in the 1918 election were, and how in the 
subsequent elections the age of entrance fell. We now find the same 
tendency observable in the ages of all members. Take, in particular, the 
series of three five-year age-groups covering the ages from 21 to 36 
years; in the 1918 election the number of members in these three 
groups together was # 36; in 1922 it rose to 58, in 1923 to 61, and in 1924 
to 72. In 1929 the number fell to 58; but, as indicated in the previous 
chapter, this was due to the influx of Labour members, who are, in 
general, older than the members of the other parties. In 1931 the 
number of «young" members (under 36) rose to 106— nearly three times 
the figur^for 1918 — dnd though in 1935 the number fell to 75, it was 
still, atJhat figure, higher than in any election except 1931. Moreover, 
two. factors in 1935 tended to reduce the number of “young” members ; 
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the return of more Labour members and the abnormally low number of ■ 
new members. 

Allowing for these factors, therefore, there has been a pretty steady 
rise in the number of “young” members from 1918 onwards, marking 
undoubtedly the gradual replacement of war losses. How far the ab- 
normal elderliness of the House in the immediate post-war period 
affected policy it is impossible to say, but it is a question that may 
interest students of political history, as may the similar question 
whether the relative elderliness of the Labour party in the House is x 
reflected in its policy and its vigour (or lack of vigour). 


Table 5— Age at General Election: 1918 to 1935 


Number of Members 


/tge- 

Range * 

1918 

1922 

1923 

*1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 

Total 

Average 

21-26 

2 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

5 

29 

4 

26-31 

11 

17 

21 

30 

17 

52 

18 

166 

24 

31-36 

23 

38 

34 

35 

37 

52 

52 

271 

39 

36-41 

64 

58 

61 

61 

47 

64 

61 

416 

59 

41-46 

73 

82 

101 

89 

88 

67 

64 

564 

81 

46-51 

107 

96 

98 

99 

101 

87 

77 

665 

95 

51-56 

107 

114 

109 

111 

94 

93 

93 

721 

103 

56-61 

84 

89 

82 

82 

95 

78 

83 

593 

85 

61-66 

G9 

56 

49 

50 

65 

54 

71 

414 

59 

66-71 

40 

28 

22 

22 

28 

29 

38 

207 

30 

71-76 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

19 

71 

10 

76-81 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

18 

3 

Total 

592 

591 

594 

598 

587 

589 

584 

4,135 

591 


* Age-range 21-26 includes all ages from 21 yeais 0 month to 25 years 
1 1 months, and so on. 

The whole age-range of the membership of the House covers a period 
of almost exactly sixty years— 21 to 81— and it is instructive to divide 
the members into four groups of equal age-range — viz., fifteen years. 
These four age-groups may for convenience, and without any intention 
of exact description, be termed the “young” group, comprising mem- 
bers between 21 and 36 years of age; the “younger middle-aged" group, 
comprising those between 36 and 51; the “older middle-aged” group, 
from 51 to 66; and the “elderly” group, from 66 toJSl. 

Inspection of Figs. 7 and 8 from this point of view reveals the fact 
that the great majority of members fall into one or other of the two 
“middle-aged” groups, and that those two groups are closely similar in 
size. The “young” and “elderly” groups are much smaller’and, again, 
a{e roughly similar in size to each other; thougfi in every election but ' 
that of 1918 the “young” group is bigger than the “elderly." 
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differences, particularly the chronological differences in the “young” 
group to which attention has already been called. 

A different aspect of the age distribution of member is shown in 
Fig. 10. # Here curve $a), “Age proportions for M.P.s at general elec- 
tions,”lias been obtained by taking the figures in the “Total” column 
of Tajfle 5, reducing to a basis of 1 ,000 members (i.e., reducing propor- 
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* 

normal or mean distribution of ages that has obtained amongst members 
at the inter-war general elections. 

The dotted curve (6) has been obtained by shifting curv§ (a) to the 
right thcpugl? a distance representing four years; hence it show^ (neglect- 
ing the effect of by-elections, which is very small) the normal or mean 
distribution of ages of members four years after a general elect&p. 
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Finally, curve (c) has been obtained by determining the age distribu- 
tion per thousand of the whole adult population of the country at each 
of the inter-war censuses of 1921 and 1931 and taking the mean of the 
two values for each age; hence it shows what may be termed the normal 
or mean distribution of ages that has obtained amongst the whole adult 
population of Great Britain during the period under consideration. A 
House of Commons which was a fair sample of the adult population in 
respect of age, therefore, would have a distribution-curve closely resem- 
bling (c). How different is the actual age distribution even at a general 
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Fro. 9.— Ages of members at general elections; percentage numbers in 
15-year age-groups. 

election, as shown by curve (a), and still more four years later, as 
shown by curve (f>) ! 

It will be seen that in respect of age the younger part of the popula- 
tion, the people under 40, even excluding children and adolescents, is 
grossly under-reprejented, the section of the population between ap- 
proximately 45 and 65 is much over-represented, while the section aged 
70 and over is more or less reasonably represented. 

It is not here argued that an age distribution of members of parlia- 
ment corresponding to the age distribution of the whole adult popula- 
tion would necessarily 1 give a better House than the actual age distribu- 
tion; attention is merely drawn to the fact that the House is not in 'ally 
sense i fair sample of the general adult population in respect of age. 
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So much for the actual distribution of ages. We now have to considet 
the average age of all members at the commencement of a new parlia- 
ment. Table 6 gives the figures for each of the seven general elections. 

It will be seen that, as might have been expected from our previous 
results, the 1918 election gave the highest average age— viz., 51 years 
7} months. At the succeeding elections this fell by steps of 14} months, 
11} months, and 1 month to 49 years 4} months in 1924. In 1929 there 
was a rise of 15 months, followed in 1931 by a drop of 25} months, and 
this in turn was followed by a rise of 30 months. 

These fluctuations are not difficult to explain. The rise in 1929 was 
due to the influx of Labour members, while the big drop in 1931 was 
due to two causes : a large influx of new members and the preponder- 
ance of Conservatives. The big rise in 1935 may at first seem harder to 
explain, but a little thought shows its causes. There was, first, a con- 

Table 6.— Average Age of all Members at General Election 


General Election 

Average Age* of All 
Members 

m 

Years 

51 

Months 

n 


50 

5 

1923 

49 

51 


49 

41 


50 

71 


48 

6 

1935 

51 

0 

All seven elections 

50 

H 


* In computing these averages each member’s age has been taken to the 
nearest month. 

siderable transfer of seats from Conservative to Labour members, and, 
second, the number of new members was quite abnormally small— little 
more than half that in the next lowest case (1924) and less than a third 
of those in 1918 and 1922. The fact that of the 1935 members an 
abnormally big proportion had sat in the previous House is alone suffi- 
cient to account for a considerable rise in the average age. 

It is interesting, however, to trace the continuous changes in th 
average age of the^ouse, not just at general elections, but all the way 
along, If the effect of by-elections on the average age be neglected— and 
it is not a big effect— then the average age of the House between one 
general election and the next rises by an amount exactly equal to the 
time that .elapses, Each newly elected House grows older, month by 
month, \>atil it reaches its maximum age at its dissolution. The general 
election, with its influx of new and on the whole younger members, 
rejuviiates it; and then the ageing process recommences. 
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We find that, within the inter-war period, the House was at its oldest 
at the 1922 dissolution, when the average age was 55 years 6$ months, 
and at its youngest immediately after the 1931 election, when the 
average age was 48 years 6 months— a difference of 7 years and half a 
; month. The biggest “rejuvenation” was in 1922—5 years 1} months— 
■ and the smallest in 1924 — 1 1 months. But the House is now (December 
•1942) older than at any time since 1918, having reached the astonish- 
ingly high average age of 58 years 1 month.* It looks as though when 
the next general election does at length take place the average may well 
/ be over 60. 

How does the average age of members of parliament compare with 


Table 7.— Average Age: House of Commons compared with 
Adult Population 


Date 

3 

A veras 

House of 
Commons 

e Age 

Adult 

Population 

Difference 


Yrs. 

Mths. 

Yrs. 

Mths. 

Yrs. 

Mths. 

1918 Election 

51 

n 

42 

101 

8 

9 

Dissolution 1922 

55 

61 

43 

21 

12 

4 

1922 Election 

50 

5 

43 

21 

7 

21 

Dissolution 1923 

51 

6 

43 

31 

8 

21 

1923 Election 

49 

51 

43 

31 

6 

2 

Dissolution 1924 

50 


43 

41 

6 

11 

1924 Election 

49 

4+ 

43 

41 

6 

0 

Dissolution 1929 

53 

m 

43 

91 

10 

2 

1929 Election 

50 

71 

43 

91 

6 

10 

Dissolution 1931 

53 

01 

44 

0 

9 

01 

1931 Election ... .... 

48 

6 

44 

0 

4 

6 

\ Dissolution 1935 

52 

7 

44 

4 

8 

3 

1935 Election 

51 

0 

44 

4 

6 

3 

December 1942 

58 

1 

44 

1H 

13 

H 


the average age of the whole adult community? I calculate that the 
average age of all the adults in Great Britain at the time of the 1921 
census was 43 years 1 month, and at the time of the 1931 census 43 
years 11$ months. There being no violent fluctuations of the birth-rate 
sto affect the average age of the adult population during the period under 
review, and no heavy war casualties, it may legitimately be assumed 
that the change in the average has been continubus and practically 
uniform, f 

Making this assumption, we have an ageing of the adult population 

* The new entrants at recent by-elections have mostly been unnAially elderly 
1 (passibl/owing, iji part at least, to the "party truce"), aid so have dejp even less 
than in normal times to delay the “ageing” process. 

t This may not be strictly true of the last few years, but it is doubtful ^whether 
either 'factor mentioned has yet had much effect on the average age. A 
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of 10) months in 10 years, or 1-05 months a year. This gives average 
ages for the whole adult population at the time of each dissolution and 
subsequent general election (and at the present time) as shown in 
Table 7, where they are contrasted with the contemporary average ages 
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of the Houtb of Commons. Fig. 11 displays the diferences set out in the 
last coluud of Table t For simplicity, dissolutions have been taken as 
simultaneous with the subsequent general elections. 

It wul be seen that the average member of parliament is considerably 
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older than the average adult he represents, the smallest difference being 
4j years it the 1931 election. With the repeated prolongations of the life 
of the present parliament the difference has now (December 1942) risen 
to the record height of 13 years 1} months; and it is, of course, still 
rising. 

The mean value of the difference of average age between the House 
and the adult population for the whole period from December 1918 to 
December 1942 is about 8 years months, Hence, taldng a broad view, 
we may say that members of parliament are on the average 8$ years 
' older than their constituents— a remarkably high difference of age. 

If we compare the average age of members with the average age of 
the whole population, the difference is, of course, much greater. The 
average age of the whole population of Great Britain at the 1921 census 
was 30 years 6 months, while at the 1931 census it was 32 years 
6 months. Hence members of^parli ament are, on an average, roughly 
20 years older than the average of the whole population. 

These figures suggest that the average age of members of parliament 
is so high as to put the House of rommons in some danger of being out 
of touch with the feelings, beliefs, wishes, and needs of the people they 
are supposed to represent. However, here we are concerned with the 
facts : their discussion must come later. 


CHAPTER IV 

PREVIOUS SERVICE OF MEMBERS 

When a new House of Commons is elected, to what extent is it com- 
posed of novices? To what extent are its re-elected members experienced 
in the work of the House? There is, I think, a fairly general impression 
that the new member on entering the House finds himself exceptional in 
his inexperience, and is surrounded by fellow-members of whom a large 
proportion are old hands with many years of previous service. How far 
is this impression justified by the facts? 

Table 8 gives the material for answering these questions. It records 
the amount of previous service possessed by the members of each new 
House, together with the average for the seven elections. The general 
position, however, will be more readily grasped by reference to Fig. 12, 
where the averages from the last column of Table 8 are displayed 
graphically. The black dots on this graph show the actual figures, while 
the chain line shows their general trend. This line, in other words, indi- 
cates the distribution of previous service in an average House; hi any 
actual House the distribution would, of course, be considerably more 
erratic ind would not give a smooth curve. * V l i id 

Looking at this graph, we see at once that a newly elected House 
contains a remarkably large proportion of members with littli^or.-ftl 
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Table 8— Previous Service at General Elections 


Previous 


Number oj Members 


service-' in 
Years 

1918 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 

A veiage 

Nil 

260 

238 

159 

133 

— 

146 

206 

79 

175 

0-5 

57 ' 

203 

303 

263 

146 

119 

192 

183 

5-10 

130 

31 

21 

104 

177 

155 

132 

107 

10-15 

91 

69 

63 

54 

69 

72 

] 26 

78 

15-20 

26 

34 

33 

30 

35 

10 

38 

29 

20-25 

17 

13 

9 

7 

19 

24 

8 

14 

25-30 

12 

6 

4 

5 

3 

10 

18 

8 

30-35 

4 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

35-40 

2 

1 

1 

— 

? 

2 

3 

2 

40-45 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

45-50 

“ 




1 

fe 


1 


Total 

600 

601 

601 

601 

601 

602 

602 

601 


* Group 0-5 includes all periods of service from 1 month to 5 years 0 month, 
group 5-10 all periods from 5 years 1 month to 10 years 0 month, and so on. 
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previous service, and that, on the other hand, very few members have 
anything that could justly be described as long service, When a new 
House assembles after the election there are, on an avetage, nearly 30 
per cent of novices in it: in 1918 the figure rose as high as 43 per cent— 
not far short of half the House. Moreover, in the average House nearly 
another 50 per cent have less than ten years’ service, while those with 
twenty or more years’ service number less than 5 per cent of the whole. 
Long experience is therefore the exception and not the rule. 

Having looked at the distribution of previous service in the average 
House, we may now consider the average length of service of members 
at the commencement of each new parliament. This enables us to com- 
pare one House with another much more readily than the perhaps 
rather confusing figures given in Table 8. This average length of service 

Table 9.— Average Previous Service at General Elections 




1 

General Election 

| 

Average Service* of All 
Members 


Years 

Months 

i 1918 

6 

31 

1922 

5 

1 

i 1923 

4 

m 

1924 

4 

1! 

1929 

6 

2 

1931 

5 

11 

193J 

8 

1 

All seven elections 

5 

11 


* In computing these averages each member’s service has been taken to the 
nearest month. 

is set out in Table 9, which also gives the average length for the seven 
elections taken together. 

We can now see that, judging by average previous service, the least 
experienced House was that of 1924. The members of that House had. 
on election, an average previous service of only 4 years 11 months. 
Their average would have been just as high had none of them been 
elected before November 1919, providing that they had all served con- 
tinuously since that date. The effect, of course, would have been 
different, but that way of looking at the matter serves to show how 
rapidly the personnel of parliament changes. Even {he most experienced 
House, which it may surprise many people to learn was that of 1935, 
with an average of 8 years 1 month of previous service, was only 
equivalent ;n that respect to a House elected in October 1927 and 
serving* continuously from that date. • ' 

Taking the seven general elections together, the average previous 
service of all the members on election was only 5 years 11 months. This 
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seems surprisingly short. Indeed, the whole of these figures of previous 
service are such that any idea of a close continuity of one parliament 
with its predecessors gets rather a shock from them. 

However, as time passes after its election the House steadily gains in 
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experience ^un til a new general election replaces many of its older 
members<*dy novices,* and the maturing process recommends. This 
sequence of maturing and replacement is shown as a continuous diagram 
in Fig: ‘13. As in previous graphs of similar type, the effects of by-elec- 
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tions and of the intervals between dissolutions and the subsequent 
general elections have been disregarded, the errors so introduced being 
negligible. 

The number of entirely new members returned at each general elec- 
tion is recorded in Table 8, and some reference has already been made 
to it. It may be of interest, however, to see the proportions shown 
graphically, and they are so displayed in Fig. 14. As already noted, the 
House with the largest number of novices was that of 1918, which had 
no fewer than 260; that with the smallest number was the 1935 House, 



GENERAL ELECTION 

Fig. 14. — New and old members at general elections. 

Note. — N ew members are those entering the House of Commons for the first 
time.* old members those who have been members at any time before the election 
in question (not necessarily during the previous parliament). 

which had only 79. The average number for the seven general elections 
was nearly 175— a little under 30 per cent oE the whole membership. 

At the other end of the scale we have a marked contrast: although 
there are generally a few members who have very long service, running 
to 40 or 50 years, yet the number who can claim evtn 20 years is small. 
The maximum was 40 members (1931) and the minimum 19 members 
(1924), with an average of 29. Out of 602 members that is not as big a 
proportion jis one would expect. It has, however, to be remembered 
that, with the present method of election, very few membeJs, however 
distinguished their parliamentary service may have been, can count on 
uninterrupted membership of the House over a long period. There is a 
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so-called “swing of the pendulum”; a few thousand or even a few hun- 
dred votes are transferred— and out goes a member, perhaps at the 
zenith of his powers. Out he goes, and it may be years before he can get 
back; when he does his “previous service” stands 'where it did when he 
lost his seat, though a whole parliament or more may have elapsed 
since. 

These considerations suggest another question : What is the average 
total length of service of members of parliament? This is not an easy 
question to answer, even approximately, since we cannot finally deter- 
mine a member’s service until he is dead or has become a peer. Even if 
he resigns ai\d announces his retirement from politics, he may change 
his mind later and re-enter the House. Hence, to determine an average 
at all exactly— and even then it would have to be on a somewhat 
arbitrary basis— we should have to go back to a date before any of the 
present members entered the House; and that, at the time of writing, 
means going back to before 1890. Clear$ if we did that the result might 
give the average total service fifty years ago, but it would have no close 
relation to modern times and conditions. In fact, we may say that, 
except as a matter of past history over a specified long term of years— 
say, from the Act of Settlement to the first Reform Act— the expression 
“average total length of service of members of parliament” has no exact 
meaning. 

Nevertheless, there must be some length of service that would, if we 
could determine it. be the average of what Time will eventually prove to 
be the total lengths of service in the House of all those who at a given 
time are actually members. Obviously we cannot make this determina- 
tion; but can we at least make a rough estimate of it? Every House of 
Commons at its election contains a bigger proportion of members who 
are just commencing their service than of members who are just finish- 
ing; at its dissolution, on the other hand, it contains a bigger proportion 
of members who are just finishing than of those who are just beginning. 
Hence it would seem that if we compute the average previous service of 
members halfway between election and dissolution and then double it, 
we shall get an approximation to the figure we are after; it will, in fact, 
be as close a measure of average total length of service as we can hope 
to get. 

From Table 9 we see that the average previous service at election for 
all the seven general elections together is 5 years 1 1 months. The seventh 
parliament is still in being, but to date (March 1941) the average dura- 
tion of the seven Houses is about 3 years 2 months. Hence the average 
House is halfway tllrough its course at 1 year 7 months after election, 
and its average previous service at this point is 5 years 11 months plus 
1 year 7 months— that is, 7 years 6 months. Doubling this; we get 15 
years as the average total length of service for the inter-warjieriod; and 
that is as cfose an estimate as we can hope to make. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EDUCATION OF MEMBERS 
1. School Education 

It may seem a simple matter to classify the education of members of 
parliament according to the type of school they have attended, but 
actually it is by no means easy to find a satisfactory method of doing so. 
Take the well-known term “public school”, for example : setting aside 
any comment on the inappropriateness of the term for schools which 
are not, in fact, publicly owned or controlled,* it is by no means easy to 
define just what constitutes a public school. To most people probably a 
public school means Eton or Harrow, Rugby or Winchester, or one of a 
few other schools closely resembling them in general organization; that 
is, a large non-profit-making boarding-school, of traditional reputation 
and somewhat expensive character, which places considerable stress on 
classics and still more stress on games. 

Actually there is no watertight definition of a “public school”. Even 
the traditionally accepted nine “great” public schools— -Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, 
Shrewsbury, and St. Paul’s — are by no means uniform in type. Win- 
chester is purely a boarding-school, but Merchant Taylors’ is purely a 
day-school; while Westminster, with roughly equal numbers of boarders 
and day-boys, is midway between. 

Probably the most commonly accepted definition of a “public school" 
is “a school whose Head is a member of the Headmasters’ Conference.” 
But the schools on the Headmasters’ Conference list vary greatly in 
type, in size, in reputation, and in importance : at one end we have 
huge, expensive, and world-famous boarding-schools such as Eton; at 
the other small day-schools with low fees and only a local reputation-t 
There is really no common group of characteristics which they all pos- 
sess to the exclusion of other schools.! Moreover, there are schools not 
on the list that more closely resemble some of the schools on the list 
than the latter, as a whole, resemble each other. 

The more closely the position is investigated, the more nebulous and 
unsatisfactory appear the boundaries between “public” schools and 
other types of school. It is impossible to formulate any precise definition 
which will include even the better-known public schools and will at the 
same time exclude all schools that are not accepted as entitled to that 
description. • 

* “An American wag, commenting on the name English Public Schools, laid 
that they were called English because they taught so much Latin, Public because 
they were private, and Schools because two-thirds of the time they taught nothing 
but games" ^Comparative Education, ed. Peter Sandiford). It is interesting to 
note that in Scotland a “public school” is an elementary school, ' 

j Eton has 1,156 boys and George Watson's College has 1,422:' there is a 
school on the list with only 50 boys, and many schools with few more than 100. 

% For the criteria for admission to the list, see Whitaker’s Almanack. 

2 * 
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In these circumstances, after a prolonged attempt to find a better 
criterion, I have been driven to take inclusion in the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference list as the standard for acceptance as a public school. It is, as 
we have seen, an unsatisfactory standard, since the schools included 
have no common body of characteristics that belong to them all and to 
them exclusively; its one saving grace is its definiteness. 

The term “secondary school” also requires comment. The modern 
connotation of the term is that of a school providing definitely post- 
primary education— that is, education after the age of 11 + . But the 
common usage, which still largely continues, is to contrast “secondary” 
with “elementary", not as a different stage, but as a different type of 
education; and, incidentally, to separate “public schools” from other 
secondary schools. This ambiguity is not an easy one to resolve fully, 
even at the present day; but in the case of an investigation such as this 
the difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that the members of parlia- 
ment whose education is under consideration were at school at very 
different periods, ranging from the forties of last century to the twenties 
of this. During the greater part of this period, however, secondary and 
elementary education were largely alternative to each other; it is 
reasonable, therefore, so to take them for our purposes. 

Hence in this investigation the schools attended by members have 
been classified as ( a ) public, (A) secondary, or (c) elementary. Under (a) 
are taken the schools now included in the Headmasters’ Conference list; 
under (6) all other secondary schools, including boarding-schools, 
grammar-schools, and high-schools; and under (c) all public elementary 
schools, “National” schools, “British” schools, and schools that so far 
as can be ascertained fall into the same category. 

It will be evident that the classification is by no means an exact or 
highly dependable one, especially in view of the widely different dates 
at which members received their education and the many changes that 
have taken place during the period, not only in the general organization 
of education, but also in the status and character of individual schools. 
Nevertheless, when all allowances are made, the classification does 
represent something real; it corresponds with significant categories of 
education. Moreover, when we come to compare the education of mem- 
bers with that of the general population, it provides a fairly definite 
standard of comparison. 

Adopting, then, this method of analysis, Table 10 gives the school 
education of all members who sat in the House of Commons at any 
tfltne from the general election of 1918 to the end of 1936, so far as it 
has been possible to ascertain it. As will be seen, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, it has been found possible so to classify nearly 82 per cent of the 
total membership. 

These areihe actual statistics on which much of our analysis must be 
based, bu;the position will be clearer if we restate them in'two'rather 
different ways. In doing this let us also simplify them : first, by ignoring 
the Independents (who are, after all, not a party, but just a few members 
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with widely differing views); second, by assuming that within each party 
the members whose education is unknown were at the different types of 
school in the same proportions as those whose education is known (this 
may not be strictly accurate, but is most unlikely to introduce any but 
trifling errors); and, third, by employing percentages instead of actual 
numbers. 

Making these simplifications, let us restate our statistics so as to see, 
first, how the product of each type of school is distributed between the 
three main parties; and, second, how the membership of each party is 
derived from the three types of school. It will be realized that these are 
separate and distinct aspects of the subject. 

The first of these two ways of looking at the state of affairs is pre- 
sented in Table 11 and illustrated in Fig. 15, which show the differing 


Table 10.— Scho«, Education: All Members 


Party 

Number of Members 

Public 

School 

Secondary 

School 

Elementary 

School 

School 

Unknown 

Total 

Conservative. . 

632 

155 

29 

190 

1,006 

Liberal 

109 

114 

35 

96 

354 

Labour 

40 

71 

285 

48 

444 

Independent.. 

3 



7 

1 

8 

19 

Total ... 

784 

347 

350 

342 

1,823 


political tendencies of members in relation to the schools at which they 
were educated. Here we at once come up against some remarkable con- 
trasts; for whereas no less than 80 per cent of the public-school mem- 
bers belong to the Conservative party and only 4J per cent to the 
Labour party, when we look at tbe elementary-school members the 
position is reversed, 79 per cent of these belonging to the Labour party 
and only 9 per cent to the Conservative party. It is noticeable that the 
secondary schools, which are socially intermediate between the public 
schools and the elementary schools, distribute their product much more 
evenly between the three parties. 

Now let us turn to the other aspect. This is set fgrth in Table 12 and 
displayed graphically in Fig. 16, both of them showing the proportions 
in which each party derives its membership from tbe three types of 
school. It will be seen that out of every 40 Conservative members 31 
were educated at public schools, while only 1 in 30 was educated at an 
elementary school; or, to put it in a slightly different way, there are over 
22 public-school members in the parliamentary Conservative party for 
every member with an elementary-school education. In the Labour 
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Table 11.— Party Affiliation of Members from Each Type 

of School 


Party 

Public 

Type of School 

Secondary 

Elementary 


o' 

0 

% 

% 

Conservative 

so 

45 

9 

Liberal 

154 

364 

12 

Labour 

44 

184 

79 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


party in the House, on the other hand, nearly 3 out of every 4 members 
have only an elementary-school education, while only 1 in 10 has been 
at a public school, almost exactly reversing the position in the Con- 
servative party. The Liberal party membership is more equally dis- 
tributed, but secondary schools provide a bigger proportion— 4 out o! 
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Fio. 15.— Party affiliation ol members from each type of school 
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Table 12.— School Educahon of Members of Each Party 


Type of School 

Conservative 

Patty 

Liberal 

Labour 


% 

% 

% 

Public 

m 

42| 

10 

Secondary 

19 

44 

18 

Elementary 

3! 

13! 

72 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


every 9 members — than either of the other types, though public schools 
are a good second. So far as ffhblic schools and elementary schools are 
concerned, the party membership in both cases lies between that of the 
other two parties, rather significantly. 

There is another interesting and rather curious point that emerges 
from the figures recorded in Table 12. Of the Conservative members, the 
great majority (774 per cent) come from the public schools, of the 
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Fig. 16.— School education of members of each party. 
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Liberal members the largest number, though not actually a majority 
(44 per cent), come from the secondary schools, while of the Labour 
members the great majority (72 per cent) come from the elementary 
schools. To a remarkable extent, therefore, we should be justified in 
calling the Conservatives the public-school party, the Liberals the 
secondary-school party, and Labour the elementary-school party. We 
shall refer to this point again later. 

So far we have considered all the members of parliament for the 
inter-war period as a whole, irrespective of the times at which they sat 
in the House of Commons. Let us now turn our attention to the seven 
general elections and see how they compare with each other so far as 
the school education of members is concerned. Table 13 gives the 
necessary data, expressed for convenience in percentages. It will be seen 


Table 13.— -School Education of Each House 


Type of School 

General Election 

A verage 
House 

1918 


1923 

1924 



1935 


% 


% 

% 

l 


% 

% 

Public 

60 

554 

48 

59 

Ffl 


59) 

56 

Secondary 

23) 

23 

23 

19 

21) 

22) 

18) 

21) 

Elementary 

16i 

2U 

29 

22 

35) 


22 

22) 

Total 










that at every one of the seven general elections there were more public- 
school members returned than there were members from either of the 
other types of school, and that in all but two elections (1923 and 1929) 
the public-school members have a substantial majority over the other 
two types. In the 1931 election two-thirds of the whole House, including 
all parties together, had been educated at public schools, and only one- 
ninth at elementary schools. The most plebeian House in this respect 
was that of 1929, but even in that House little more than a third of the 
members came from elementary schools, and these were easily out- 
numbered by the public-school men. As is only to be expected from 
their “centre” position, social and political, the secondary-school mem- 
bers show the smallest variation in numbers from election to election, 
never rising above 29$ per cent and never falling below 18$ per cent of 
the House. 

It is interesting in this connexion to trace how the numbers of mem- 
bers from the three types of school vary with the numbers of members 
of the threat political parties with which, as already pointed out, they 
seem to have affinity. In Fig. 17 this affinity is displayed graphically. 
■Here we have the fortunes of the public-school members compared with 
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Fig. 17.— Comparison of numbers : parties and types of school. 


the fortune; of the Conservative members, the fortunes of the secondary- 
schoolViembers compared with those of the Liberal members, and the 
fortunes of the elementary-school members with those of the Labour 
members. In each of the three cases, it will be seen, the resemblance, in 
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form between the two components of the pair of graphs is remarkable. 
If the reader will trace the changes, he will see that in every single 
instance the rises and falls in membership shown by a pair of graphs 
correspond: public-school with Conservative, secondary-school with 
Liberal, and elementary-school with Labour fluctuations. There is no 
such correspondence between, say, public-school and Liberal member- 
ship, or between secondary-school and Labour membership. Thus, in 
successive elections, the rises and falls in membership are as follows : 

Conservative members 1 

Public-school members J Down Down Up Down Up Down 

Secondary-school members } Down Up Down Up Up Down 

£S52Sl members } Up Up Down Up Do ™ Up 

Looked at in this way, the figures provide ample justification for 
calling the parliamentary Conservative jparty the public-school party, 
the Liberals the secondary-school party, and Labour the elementary- 
school party. 

The last column of Table 13 gives the percentage distribution of the 
members of the “average House” (/.«., the average of the seven Houses) 
amongst the three types of school. It is interesting to amplify this by 
setting forth what would be the distribution of numbers, by parties as 
well as by schools, in such an average House. This is done in Table 14. 
It will be seen that in such a typical inter-war House nearly half the 
members are public-school Conservatives, while nearly one-fifth are 
elementary-school Labour members, no other comparable grouping 
having anything like so large a representation. 

At this point some studious and critical reader may discover that the 
distributions given in Table 14 are not in exact agreement, with those 
previously given in Tables 11 and 12, and may be inclined to conclude 
from this that there is something wrong with the figures in one or more 
of these tables. As a matter of fact, there are discrepancies between 
Table 14 and its predecessors, but they are capable of a very simple 
explanation : the tables deal with slightly different data and are there- 
fore not strictly comparable. Tables 11 and 12 are concerned with all 
inter-war members of parliament considered as individuals, and in the 
computation of these tables each member is counted once only. Table 
14 gives the average for the seven Houses elected at the seven general 
elections : many members, therefore, are counted more than once, and 
those who sat longest are counted most times. Hence the members with 
the safest seats app&r most often and influence the final averages most. 
Now, in the Conservative party the safest seats are, in general, given to 
the upper-class members, and vice versa: hence in the average House 
the Conservative party includes more public-school and fewer elementary- 
school members than the earlier tables would indicate. In °the ‘Labour 
party the'tendency is just the reverse : here the safest seats are given, in 
general, to the trade-union members, so that in the average House the 
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Labour party includes more elementary-school and fewer public-school 
members than the earlier tables would indicate. These opposite tenden- 
cies throw an illuminating sidelight on the attitudes of the respective 
party machines. 

The other discrepancies between the tables are similarly explainable 
by the different methods of compilation : they are not errors, but are 
due to the causes already set out. For example, the smaller proportion 
of Liberal members in the average House, by comparison with the 
proportion amongst all members, is largely due to the considerable 
number of Liberals who sat only in the brief 1923 parliament 


Table 14.— School Education of Average House 
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Let us now consider how the school education of members of parlia- 
ment compares with that of the population of Britain as a. whole. For 
several reasons no exact comparison is possible, but nevertheless some 
interesting and significant results can be reached. 

In determining the distribution of the school population between the 
three types of school, even at the present time, we are faced with the 
difficulty that results from the passage of pupils from one type of school 
to another. Since the elementary-school and secondary-school numbers 
that we require must include only those who do not subsequently pass 
on to the other types of school, the actual numbers of pupils in these 
schools at the moment do not give us just what we want. Moreover, the 
varying lengths of school life affect the position : what we want is not 
the totals, nor even the net totals, in attendahee at each type of school, 
but the proportionate output of each. 

For this the information immediately available* is neither sufficient 
nor suitably arranged. However, a rough estimate oan be made, and it 
will probably be reasonably accurate if we take the present effective 
distribution of output to be, in round figures, as follows : 

Public schools 3% 

1 Secondary schools 11 % 

Elementary schools ' ... 86% « 

* Eg., in the Annual Reports of the Board of Education. 
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Now, this represents the approximate distribution of young people 
from the three types of school at the present time ; but the education of 
those who were adults at any time during the years from 1918 onwards 
was, like that of the inter-war members of parliament, spread over a 
period extending well back into the nineteenth century. Hence the 
scholastic distribution of the average inter-war adult population will 
differ considerably from the figures just given. The true distribution is 
necessarily indeterminate, however, and the most we can do is to hazard 
a guess at it. Taking into account the great development of post-primary 
education in recent years, especially since 1918, we shall probably be 
much nearer the truth if we take the mean distribution for the adult 
population of the whole inter-war period as being' approximately as 
follows : 


Public schools 


... 2% 

Secondary schools 

, 

... 5% 

Elementary schools 

. 

... 93% 


If the inter-war members of parliament had had, proportionately to 
their numbers, the same school education as the general population of 
the period, on this estimate, then their distribution would be, in round 
figures : 

Public schools 12 

Secondary schools 30 

Elementary schools 560 

How does this compare with their actual (average) distribution? 
Turning back to Table 14, we find that the figures for the latter are : 

Public schools 336 

Secondary schools 130 

Elementary schools 136 

It will be seen at once that, in relation to school education, the House 
is not in the least a fair sample of the general population. Elementary 
schools have less than a quarter of their proportionate representation, 
secondary schools have more than four times their proportion, while 
public schools have no less than twenty-eight times as many members 
as their strength in the population would entitle them to have. 

Even allowing for a considerable margin of possible error, these dis- 
proportions are astonishingly high, and provide much food for thought. 
The wideness of the divergence between the two sets of figures will 
perhaps be made even more evident by a glance at Fig. 18, where they 
are displayed graphically. 

Nothing in this discussion, of course, must be taken as assuming that 
the House of Commons would be improved if its education corresponded 
more nearly with that of the general population. Our object at this stage 
is to ascertain the facts and to point out their more immediate signifi- 
cance, not to draw final conclusions from them. 

We now turn to another point. In investigating the school education 
of members of parliament one is struck not only by the big proportion 
of public-school men in the House of Commons, but also by the marked 
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preponderance of Eton and, to a less extent, Harrow. It will probably 
astonish most people to learn that roughly one-fourth of all the Con- 
servatives who sat in the House at any time during the whole intcr-war 
period were old Etonians, while one-third of the whole number were 
from either Eton or Harrow. The proportions in the other parties were, 
as one would expect, much smaller; but even so we find that one in 
every seven of all the members of all parties togethpr, including Labour, 



HOUSE or 
COMMONS 


GENERAL 

POPULATION 


PUBLIC 
SECONPARY 
ELEMENTARY 

Fig. 18.— School education ; average House of Commons compared 
with general population. 

was an old Etonian, and that one in five was either an old Etonian or 
an old Harrovian, 

Eton is a big school, but even so its annual output of boys cannot be 
more than about 250. The corresponding output fo# all the schools of 
the country may be taken as round about 750,000. Hence it will be seen 
that only about 1 in 3,000 of the population of the country is educated 
at Eton, It fallows that, if the House of Commons were a fair sample of 
the population in respect of education, the proportionate representation, 
of Eton would be one-fifth of a member. The actual number of old 
Etonians in the House naturally varies from time to time, but thd> 
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average for the period under review is about 105. Eton, therefore, has 
well over 500 times as many members as she should have on the basis 
of proportion. Harrow is a smaller school than Eton, having an annual 
output of roughly 120 boys. Hence, proportionately, less than one-tenth 
of a member of parliament should be an old Harrovian, The actual 
number in the House averages about 43, or nearly 450 times as many 
as proportion would give. 

We may say, then, that whereas the secondary-school boy has prima 
jack about 18 times as good a chance of entering parliament as has the 
elementary-school boy, and the public-school boy has about 115 times 
as good a chance, the Harrovian has over 1,800 times and the Etonian 
well over 2,000 times as good a chance; and this in spite of the rise of 
the Labour party. Well may Eton cry “Floreat Etona ! ’’—the school 
certainly flourishes in the House of Commons.* The reader should note 
that Eton is about the most exclusive and expensive school in the 
country, and that Harrow is not far behind it in either respect. The boy 
of ability from a poor home may get to Oxford— it is possible, though 
not easy— but he has no chance to enter Eton. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE EDUCATION OF MEMBERS 
2. University Education 

Practically every member of the House of Commons has had a school 
education of one sort or another; but, naturally, not every member has 
been at a university. Nevertheless, the number of university men— not 
necessarily graduates— in parliament is considerable, as Table 15 shows. 
From this we find that exactly half of the inter-war Conservative 
members have had a university education, about three out of seven of 
the Liberals, and about two out of nine of the Labour members. If we 
allow for cases where university education has not been recorded, the 
actual proportions may be just a little higher, but such cases arc 
probably very few. 

The dominant position of the two old universities will be noticed. Of 
the Conservatives with a university education, over 80 per cent were at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and of the Liberals over 57 per cent; while even 
in the Labour party the proportion was 42 per cent. For all parties 
together it was over 71 per cent. If we take all members, non-university 
as well as university, we find that Oxford and Cambridge claim over 
40 per cent of the Conservatives, over 24 per cent of the Liberals, and 
about 8 per cent of the Labour members; or nearly 30 per cent of all 
parties together. ‘ * 

v * 

* In the House of Lords it is even more dominant, having a solid majority of 
no less than 60 per cent of the whole House ! 
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As between Oxford and Cambridge, it will be seen that amongst the 
Conservatives Oxford predominates, there being four members from 
Oxford to three from Cambridge; amongst the Liberals there is little to 
choose, with 22 Oxford to 21 Cambridge; whilst amongst the Labour 
members the position is reversed and there are roughly five from Cam- 
bridge to four from Oxford, For all parties together the ratio is roughly 
five from Oxford to four from Cambridge. Of the whole number of 
members, non-university as well as university, Oxford claims almost 
exactly one in every six, while Cambridge claims rather more than one 
in every eight. 


Table 15.— University Education: All Members 


Party 

Number of Members 

Oxford 

* 

Cam- 

bridge 

London 

Other 

British 

Over- 

seas 

Total * 

Conservative . . . 

m 

174 

33 

78 

20 

503 

Liberal 

44 

42 

15 

56 

9 

150 

Labour 

15 

19 

IS 

31 

J 

81 

Independent 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

9 

Total 



69 

167 

36 

743 


* Apparent discrepancies in these totals are due to the fact that some members 
have attended more than one university. 


It will be seen that Oxford and Cambridge amongst universities 
occupy a favoured position in the House comparable with that of Eton 
and Harrow amongst schools. Oxford and Cambridge are much bigger 
institutions than Eton and Harrow— Oxford's output is perhaps four 
times that of Eton — so their preferential position is not as marked as 
that of the schools, though it is outstanding. 

Even with the development of the public scholarship schemes, Oxford 
is still largely the university for men of wealth and social position, and 
Cambridge is a good second to it; at the time when the members we 
are studying were there the two universities were even more exclusive. 
It is, therefore, significant that (a) roughly one Conservative member 
out of every four was at Oxford and two out of every five at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, (6) one member out of every six of all parties 
together was at Oxford and two out of every seven were at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, and (c) all the other universities together, British 
and overseas^ cannot nearly equal these figures. 

The pdor position of the University of London in parliament is re- 
markable. It has been established over a century and its output'is con- ' 
siderably greater than that of Oxford and Cambridge together; yet qf| 
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Table 16.— Party Affiliation of University-Educated Members 


Parly 

University 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Other 

All 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Conservative 

80 

74 

m 

68} 

Liberal 

15 

18 

30 

20} 

Labour 

5 

8 

20} 

11 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


the 1,823 members of parliament included in this survey only 69 can be 
traced as members of London against S30 who have been at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Size for size, therefore, Oxford and Cambridge together are 
perhaps a dozen times as well represented as London. When it is borne 
in mind not only that London is by far the biggest university in the 
country, but also that parliament itself meets in London, the position 
disclosed by these figures is astonishing. 
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Fro. 19.— Party affiliation of university-educated members. 
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The rest of the English universities are smaller institutions and mostly 
of recent growth— a considerable factor in the case— but collectively 
their output is greater than that of Oxford and Cambridge together. 
They provide 44 members against the 530 from the two old universities, 
and have therefore a representation that is roughly one-fourteenth as 
good. The long-established Scottish universities, with their 98 members, 
do relatively well compared with the modem English universities, 
though poorly by comparison with Oxford and Cambridge. Size for size 
they have roughly one-sixth of the latter’s representation, though they 
. are nearly three times as well represented as the former, Wales and the 
Irish universities are also better represented than the English, even though 
it is only the members for Great Britain that come within this survey. 

Let us now consider how the university-educated members are dis- 
tributed between the three main parties, ignoring the Independents and 
employing percentages for clearness instead of numbers. Table 16 
presents this point of view, antf the state of affairs it discloses is most 
interesting. Notice how 80 per cent of the Oxford men are Conserva- 
tives against 74 per cent of the Cambridge men and only 49$ per cent 
of the rest of the university alumni. Observe how in the other parties 
the position is reversed, the Liberal percentages rising instead of falling, 
and the Labour percentages rising more steeply than the Liberal. 
Notice, too, that Oxford and Cambridge are “right-wing” and the other 
universities “left-wing” by comparison with the average for all universi- 
ties given in the last column. Whether we study the figures in this table 
down each column or across each line, they give food for thought. 
Fig. 19, which presents them graphically, may help to drive home their 
lessons : see how as the Conservative areas decrease the Liberal and 
Labour areas increase, the latter more sharply than the former. It is 
exactly the same type of social pattern as we found in studying school 
education.* 

Now, instead of seeing how the university product divides itself 
between the parties, let us take the alternative way of looking at the 
subject and see in what proportions the three main parties draw their 
strength from Oxford, Cambridge, and the other universities respec- 
tively, again ignoring the Independents and using percentages. These 
proportions are set out in Table 17f and shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 20. 

We see again that Oxford is the university most favoured by the 
' Conservatives, with Cambridge next, and the other universities a long 
way behind. The Labour party reverses the process, while the Liberals, 
as usual, come in between. ' 

It is now evident that, just as school education and party are strongly 

* See, for comparison, Table 11 and Fig. 15, 

t The differences between the figures given in this table and those given in the 
text earlier' in this chapter are due to the fact that some members have attended 
more than one university; the present table gives the proportionate distribution, 
whereas the earlier percentages, though perfectly correct, involve some over- 
lapping. 
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parliamentary representation 
Table 17 — University Education of Members of Each Party 


University 

Party 

Conservative 

Liberal 

Labour 

1 


% 

% 

% 

Oxford 

43 

26} 

17 

Cambridge 

32} 

25} 

21} 

Other 


48 

61} 

Total 

too 

too 

100 


correlated, so are university education and party. If a member of par- 
liament has been at Oxford, it is 4 to \ that he is a Conservative and 
19 to 1 that he is not a Labour member; just as, if he has been at Eton, 
it is 9 to 1 that he is a Conservative and 34 to 1 that he is not a Labour 
member. As we go down the scale from Oxford to Cambridge and 
from Cambridge to the newer universities, so does the party complexion 
change; just as it does when we pass from Eton to Harrow, from 
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Fra. 20.— University education of members Df each party. 
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Harrow to the other public schools, thence to the secondary schools, 
and thence to the elementary schools. The older, the more expensive, 
and the more socially exclusive the university or the school, the more 
certainly will its product be found on the right wing in politics, and 
vice versa. Incidentally we note that in university education, as in age 
and school education, the Liberal party occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the Conservative and Labour parties. 

We may conclude this chapter with a glance at the position at each 
of the seven general elections, as set out in Table 18. It will be seen 
that the number of Oxford men has varied from a minimum of 13$ per 


Table 18,—University Education of Each House 


University 

General Election 

Average 

House 

1918 

1922 

• 

1923 

1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Of 

/O 

% 

Oxford 

17 

16 

15 

m 

13+ 

22+ 

21 

17+ 

Cambridge 

12+ 

13 

11 

14 

13 

17 

16 

13+ 

Other 

131 

12+ 

121 

13+ 

14+ 

15 

12 

13+ 










Total* , ... 

40 

39 

37 

42 

38 

51 

46+ 

42 


* Apparent discrepancies in these totals are due to the fact that some members 
have attended more than one university. 


cent of the whole House in 1929 to a maximum of 22$ per cent in 1931, 
with an average of 17$ per cent. When it is borne in mind that less than 
one in a thousand of the population of Great Britain goes to Oxford, it 
will be seen that the Oxford man has something like 180 times as good 
a chance of entering parliament as has the average member of the 
public. As already remarked, Oxford in this respect does not come out 
in such a privileged position as Eton, but she is nevertheless remark- 
ably well placed. In the case of Cambridge the number of members has 
varied from a minimum of 11 per cent of the whole House in 1923 to a 
maximum of 17 per cent in 1931, with an average of 13$ per cent. The 
Cambridge man’s chance of entering parliament is therefore not so 
good as the Oxford man’s, though it is at least 140 times as good as 
that of the average member of the public. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS 
1. General Survey 

Most people are aware that lawyers and trade-union officials are 
plentiful in the House of Commons, but few people know much more 
than that of the distribution of occupations amongst members. It is the 
business of this chapter to supply the facts: to give in some detail the 
occupations of members and, in order to bring out the significance of 
the figures, to compare them with the corresponding figures for the 
adult population as a whole. 

This comparison serves two related purposes : first, it enables us to 
see the figures for members in reasonable perspective; and, second, it 
provides further evidence on which to (fecide whether the House is or is 
not a fair sample of the general population. 

In order to carry out such a comparison, however, and, indeed, in 
order to record the facts at all, it is necessary to decide on a basis of 
classification : for the complexities of our modem mechanized civiliza- 
tion are so great that the number of distinct occupations runs into many 
hundreds. Almost inevitably we turn to the Occupation volumes of the 
Census of Great Britain, 1921 and 1931, for the basis of classification, 
for, though their system is far from ideal, there appears to be no better 
alternative available. 

The reason why we say that the census classification is far from ideal 
is because, though the census now claims to distinguish between occu- 
pation and industry, in actual fact it fails to do so. A man’s occupation 
is determined by the work which he actually does, and is irrespective of 
the industry by which he is employed. A clerk is a clerk whether he 
works for a brewer or a stockbroker or a government department. A 
joiner is a joiner irrespective of the industry that uses his services. 
Unfortunately, the census is amazingly blind to this very obvious fact: 
its compilers cannot get industry out of their heads when they are sup- 
posed to be thinking of occupation, and the results are deplorable. On 
the one hand, persons whose actual work is closely similar are placed 
by the census in different groups; on the other hand, persons whose 
work is utterly different are placed in the same group. Instances of both 
kinds are numerous, but it will suffice to mention a few of each. 

An aviator is placed in Group XXII if engaged in civilian flying, but 
in Group XXIV ft’ in the R.A.F, An engine-driver is placed in Group 

XXII if the engine he drives is a locomotive, but in Group XXX if it 
is a stationary engine or a crane. An accountant is placed in Group 

XXIII if employed by a bank, in XXIV if employed in the civil service, 
in XXV if in private practice, and in XXVIII if employed as a'company 
registrar. 

In Group XXII we find such dissimilar occupations as those of rail- 
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way signalman, shipowner, aviator, and postal sorter; in XXIII are 
brought together such diverse workers as shop assistants, bankers, and 
valuers; XXIV includes civil servants, admirals, and policemen; while 
in XXV we find a heterogeneous collection indeed — judges and metal- 
lurgists, scripture readers and naval architects, journalists and sculptors. 

Moreover, the census fails seriously in another respect: it lumps 
together employers and managers, a proceeding which has no justifica- 
tion but that of simplicity. It is true that many employers are their own 
managers; but the functions of an employer, qua employer, are not the 
same as, or even closely similar to, those of a manager. In essence the 
manager is normally either the expert administrator or technician, or 
the promoted foreman, whereas the employer may be a functionless or 
nearly functionless owner with no expert knowledge and no share in 
the day-to-day management, Take Group III (Mining and Quarrying): 
a mine manager must be a ma^i of considerable experience and tech- 
nical training, and must hold a statutory Certificate of Competency; a 
mineowner needs no qualifications. On what grounds can mere owner- 
ship, of a mine or of anything else, be held to constitute an occupation? 
The census treats landowners as “not gainfully occupied”: why not 
mineowners also? 

There are. of course, real difficulties in the way of more accurate 
classification : border-line cases always present a problem, and there 
are other snags. Nevertheless, a much better analysis could and should 
have been achieved. The great trouble is that the census authorities fail 
to concentrate on what a man does-, they get themselves muddled up by 
letting their thoughts stray to the industry in which or the employer for 
whom he does it. 

Against these defects in the census, however, must be set the great 
advantages it offers. It is based on the record of occupations actually 
followed in the country; it is in general very thorough; it is authorita- 
tive; and, finally, it gives us a means of comparing the occupations of 
members with those of the general population. Before we can utilize it, 
however, we must make some important adjustments. 

In the first place, in dealing with members of parliament we are 
concerned to know what are or have been their occupations, but not 
whether they are or are not still following them. Now, the census places 
the retired in Group XXXII (Not Gainfully Occupied); hence for 
proper comparison with members of parliament these retired workers 
must be transferred back to the groups in which their former occupa- 
tions belong. Next, the census treats students and persons employed 
abroad as being also not gainfully employed: for* our purpose they 
would be more reasonably allotted to Group XXXI (Other and Un- 
defined Workers), and they must accordingly be transferred to that 
group. Finally, in dealing with the occupations of the general popida' 
tion, we Jiave to eliminate that portion of it whicji is under 21, and we; 
have to combine the returns for Scotland with those for Englind anc£ 
Wales, and the returns for females with those for males. 
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Here is another point, In allocating members of parliament to their 
appropriate occupational groups, difficulties are occasionally encoun- 
tered, either because of the vagueness of the information available or 
for other reasons. For example, when a member has followed in suc- 
cession a number of different occupations, or has carried on more than 


Table 19.~Occupahon: All Members 





Number oi Members 


Group 

Abudged Descitplion * 

Con 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Ind 

Total 

i 

Fishermen 






ii 

Agnculture 

22 

7 

7 


36 

m 

Mining 

s 

7 

87 

1 

99 

1 

IV 

Non-Metal Products 



1 


V 

Bnckmakers 

2 



2 


4 

VI 

Chemical Workers 

7 

6 



13 

VII 

Metal Workers 

12 

6 

32 

2 

52 

VIII 

Precious Metals 






IX 

Electrical Workers 

1 





1 

X 

Watches and Clocks 


1 

1 

1 



2 

XI 

Leather Workers 

1 




XII 

Textile Workers 

18 

12 

19 

1 

50 

XIII 

Clothing Makers 

5 

5 

5 


15 

xrv 

Food, Drink, Tobacco 

27 

2 

3 


32 

XV 

Wood and Fiimiture 

1 

2 

16 


19 

XVI 

Paper Workers 

3 


2 


5 

XVII 

Printers 

15 

14 

5 


34 

XVIII 

Builders 

13 

3 

8 

2 

26 

XIX 

Painters 


1 

5 


6 

XX 

Other Materials 







XXI 

Mixed Materials 

15 

2 

3 


20 

XXII 

Transport 

35 

13 

25 

„ 

73 

XXIII 

Commerce and Finance 

132 

69 

21 

3 

225 

XXIV 

Admin and Defence 

181 

14 

10 

3 

208 

XXV 

Professional 

330 

160 

132 

13 

635 

XXVI 

Entertainment 

6 

2 

4 


12 

XXVII 

Personal Services 

4 



2 

_ . 

6 

XXVIII 

Clerks and Draughtsmen 

25 

3 

27 

1 



55 

1 

XXIX 

Warehousemen 






XXX 

Engine Drivers 





2 


2 

XXXI 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1 



3 

XXXII 

Not Gainfully Occupied 

142 

23 

19 

2 

186 

— 

Total 

1,003 

354 

439 

27 

1,823 









* For the full official description of each group see Appendix II 


one occupation at a time, it is not always easy to determine into which 
group he may most reasonably be placed. However, these complica- 
tions arise only m a minority of cases, and where they do great 
care has been taken to make the allocations as accurately as the circum- 
stances permit. While, therefore, it is useless to expect the tables that 
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Fishermen 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Non-Metal Products 
Brickmakers 

Chemical Workers 
Metalworkers 

Precious Metals 

Electrical Workers 
Watches and Clocks 
Leather Workers . . . 
Textile Workers . . . 
Clothing Makers . . . 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 
Wood and Furniture 
Paper Workers 

Printers 

Builders 

Painters 

Other Materials 

Mixed Materials ... 
Transport ... 

Commerce and Finance 
Administration and Defer 
Professional 
. Entertainment 
. Personal Services . . . 

. Clerks and Draughtsmen 
. Warehousemen 

Engine Drivers 
Miscellaneous 
. Not Gainfully Occupied 

J Total 

Group 

/ • 

1 


1 

i 
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(a) (*>) 


ALL THE 21 OTHER 
CROUPS TOGETHER 


ALL THE 19 OTHER 
CROUPS TOGETHER 

agriculture: 


BUIUDERS 

PRINTERS 


CLOTHING MAKERS 

textile WORKERS 



clerks Ss DRAUGHT** 




textile workers 

METAL WORKERS 


clerks L draughtsm. 

TRANSPORT 



MINING 



mining 

i 

AGRICULTURE 

not gainfully 

OCCUPIETB 


METAU WORKERS 


TRANSPORT 

COMMERCE 


MISCELLANEOUS 

«t finance 


COMMERCE 

A finance 

ADMINISTRATION 


personal 

SERVICES 




t 

PROFESSION* 


NOT GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED 


HOUSE OF MULT 

COMMONS POPULATION 

Fio. 21.— Occupations of members an i of adult population. 
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follow to give mathematically precise figures, the reader may take it 
that they are substantially correct. 

We can now turn to our first set of data. Table 19 records the occu- 
pations of all members of parliament who sat in the House of Commons 
at any time during the inter-war period, arranged by parties and census 
groupings, subject to the modifications indicated above. It is at once 
apparent how unequally the various occupations are represented in 
parliament: comment on this will be made at a later stage. It will also 
be observed that certain groups are much more strongly represented by 
one party than by the others. It would be a mistake, however, to attach 
much importance to these facts as they stand. They are of interest as 
showing certain general tendencies, but they need amplification and 
closer scrutiny before they can be made to yield results of much 
significance. 

Let us turn to the occupations of the members returned at each 
general election; these are recorded in Table 20, together with the 
averages for the seven elections. On the whole the numbers in the 
various groups do not fluctuate very widely, so that their averages give 
a fairly accurate indication of what we may term the normal occupa- 
tional composition of the House. Before discussing in detail the figures 
in Table 20 we must complete the next stage of our investigation, the 
determination of the occupational distribution of the whole adult popu- 
lation of Great Britain, but even at this stage some interesting results 
emerge. 

Notice the predominant position of certain groups. Observe particu- 
larly how Group XXV (Professional Occupations) provides no less than 
a third of the House, while the three groups XXIII (Commerce and 
Finance), XXIV (Public Administration and Defence), and XXXII 
(Not Gainfully Occupied) provide between them another third, so that 
two-thirds of the House consists of members having professional or 
semi-professional occupations or not gainfully occupied. We have the 
astonishing result, therefore, that Agriculture, Mining, Transport, and 
the whole of the manufactures of the country, including the important 
metal and textile industries, together with all the manual workers, all 
the clerks, draughtsmen, etc., all the people engaged in Personal Ser- 
vices, and all the people of miscellaneous occupations, are, together, 
represented by one-third only of the House. We shall return to this 
later. Meanwhile section (a) of Fig. 21 displays the occupational distri- 
bution of the House in diagram form. (The other section of the figure 
will be dealt with later.) 

We must next determine the occupational distribution of the whole 
adult population of Great Britain. The census returns of 1921 and 1931 
give us the means of doing this, but, as already indicated, they need- 
considerable adjustment and rearrangement. What we require, for each 
occupation-group, is the number of workers comprising (a) bothsex&, ’ 
(b) all ages over 21, (c) the whole of Great Britain, and (d) retired as 
well as present workers. What the census supplies is the number bf 
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workers ( a ) of each sex separately, ( b ) of all ages over 14 together and 
in small age-groups such as “14 and 15”, (c) in England and Wales and, 
separately, in Scotland, and (d) excluding retired workers, who are 
given separately in tables not conveniently divided in respect of age. 

Hence much manipulation and recalculation are necessary to get the 
figures in the form we need. There is no need to specify all the steps in 
detail; it suffices to say that, taking first the 1931 census, we start with 
the figures for males given in Table 2 of the England and Wales Occu- 
pation volume, deduct the workers under 21 and add the retired 
workers, using Table 12 for the necessary information about the latter. 
This series of age-adjustments and transfers having been completed for 
the males of England and Wales, the same processes must be carried 
through for the females of England and Wales, the males of Scotland, 
and the females of Scotland. A series of simple additions then gives us 
the total numbers of adult wooers in each occupation-group for the 
whole of Great Britain, based on the 1931 census. 

The next step is to determine what would be the number of members 
of parliament elected from each occupation-group if the groups were 
represented proportionately to their strengths. A total adult population 
of 29,323,163 was in 1931 represented by the 602 members of parlia- 
ment, so that on an average 48.710 adults were represented by each 
member. Hence the number of adults in each occupation-group divided 
by 48,710 gives the number of members of parliament to which it 
would be entitled on the basis of the 1931 figures. This information, for 
the sexes separately and together, is set out in columns 3, 4, and 5 of 
Table 21. 

When we turn to the 1921 census we come up against a serious diffi- 
culty. The census tables for 1921 employ a different set of age-groups, 
and these, unlike those of 1931, give us no means of determining directly 
the number of adults in each occupation-group. It is true that Table 9 
of the 1931 census gives, for England and Wales, a rough measure of 
the changes of occupation numbers that had taken place between the 
two censuses, but it is not a very satisfactory table for our purpose. For 
one thing, it not only includes adolescents, but it commences at 12 years 
of age in 1921 against 14 in 1931. For another, the adult population of 
Great Britain was not the same in 1921 as in 1931, so that the basis of 
one member of parliament to each 48,710 adults employed in calcu- 
lating the number of members proportionate to each occupation-group 
in 1931 will not be correct for 1921, Finally, the sex-distribution was by 
no means the same in 1921 as it was in 1931, so that we cannot deter- 
mine the proportionate numbers of male and female 'members without 
a further correction. 

Unfortunately, the census tables do not give us the means of making 
any of theje corrections with exactness, and it is consequently not pos- 
sible to compute the numbers of members of parliament proportional 
to the strength of the occupation-groups for 1921 with the same 
accuracy as those for 1931. However, by making various assumption!^ 

? ■ 
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is possible to calculate figures for 1921 that are not likely to be seriously 
in erf or, and these are given in columns 6, 7, and 8 of Table 21, while 
the last column gives the averages of the 1931 and 1921 totals. 

It is not suggested that the reader need study the figures in this table 
in detail; he will for the most part find it quite sufficient to use this and 
other tables for reference only. But if anyone scrutinizes the figures 
closely he may detect some small discrepancies between individual 
items and their totals or averages. These arise from giving the figures in 
the table correct to one place of decimals only, whereas all the items, 
with their totals and averages, are calculated separately from more exact 
data. Each is consequently correct to the degree of accuracy stated, 
even when they do not seem to agree precisely amongst themselves. 

Let us look for a moment at the last column of Table 21. The figures 
in this column show how the House of Commons would be composed if 
the occupation-groups were represented in proportion to their mean 
inter-war strength in the general population. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that no expression of opinion as to the desirability of 
such proportionality is implied, This proportionate representation is 
shown graphically in section (6) of Fig. 21. 

Now compare the two sections of Fig. 21. It will be seen at a glance 
how utterly unlike the actual distribution is to the proportionate. Com- 
pare, for example, the Professions groups in the two sections, and also 
the Not Gainfully Occupied groups. Notice, too, that the Public Admin- 
istration and Defence group, which is the second largest in section (a), 
is too small to be shown separately in section ( by, while the converse is 
the case with the Personal Services group. Clearly there is no resemb- 
lance between the two distributions; not only do the sizes of the groups 
vary greatly between them, but also there is no similarity in the orders 
of importance. These are matters that need fuller discussion; this 
chapter has given us the essential data, and the next will be devoted to 
a closer scrutiny of the facts and a consideration of their significance. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS 
2. Further Analysis 

Let us now see how the actual composition of the average House of 
Commons in respect of occupation compares with the composition that 
the House would have if each occupation were represented proportion- 
ately to the number of people engaged in it. 

In the absence of any disturbing factors the ordinary laws of chance 
or probability would ensure a fairly close correspondence between the 
number of adults engaged in a particular occupation and the number of 
members of parliament drawn from it. It stands to reason, for example, 
that Group XI (Workers in Leather) with a population of some 63 
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thousand is likely to be represented by fewer members than GroujyXII 
(Textile Workers) with a population of some 820 thousand, and this is 
actually the case, the numbers of members drawn from the two groups 
being one and fifteen respectively 

Obviously, however, many factors, apart from pure chance, enter 
into the matter It is one thing to compare workers in leather with 
textile workers it is quite another to compare either of them with, say, 
professional workers or the big Not Gainfully Occupied group Before 
discussing the causes, however, let us see what are in fact the chief 


Table 22 —Occupation Under- and Over-Representation op 
Groups 


Group 

Abridged Descnptifn 

Number of Members 

Ratio of 
Actual to 
Propor- 
tional 

Propor- 

tional 

Actual 

XXXI 

Miscellaneous 

33 8 

1 3 

004 

XXVII 

Personal Services 

409 

26 

0 06 

XIII 

Clothing Makers 

14 7 

34 

0 23 

XXXII 

Not Gainfully Occupied 

232 5 

56 0 

0 24 

11 

Agriculture 

27 3 

12 3 

0 45 

XVIII 

Builders 

13 9 

77 

0 55 

VII 

Metal Workers 

31 3 

20 3 

0 65 

XV 

Wood and Furniture 

103 

71 

0 69 

XXII 

Transport 

32 5 

24 6 

0 76 

XII 

Textile Workers 

17 4 

14 6 

0 84 

XXVIII 

Clerks and Draughtsmen 

21 8 

18 4 

0 85 

XXIII 

Commerce and Finance 

36 6 

69 0 

1 9 

III 

Mining and Quarrying 

22 3 

42 7 

1 9 

XIV 

Food, Dnnk, Tobacco 

49 

11 1 

23 

XVII 

Printers 

33 

130 

39 

XXIV 

Administration and Defence 

97 

76 0 

78 

XXV 

Professional 

17 0 

200 0 

11 8 


divergences between the actual and the proportional representation of 
the various groups 

We may disregard all groups in which the actual and proportional 
numbers are each less than ten members, since the smaller the group 
the greater will be the effect of pure chance on its representation, and 
the less the significance of any comparison Taking the figures for the 
actual and proportional representation from the last columns of Tables 
20 and 21 respectively, we have in Table 22 the rtmaming (larger) 
groups in order, from the most under-represented at the top to the most 
over-represented at the bottom 

We find that the most inadequately represented group, proportion- 
ally, is X&Xf (Other and Undefined Workers) This, however, is the 
least determinate of the groups, and therefore tlfe one for which the 
figures are most likely to be in error, the ratio is therefore unreliable. , 
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Moreover, this group, from its miscellaneous character, least needs and 
is least capable of direct representation. 

Next comes XXVII (Personal Services). Here the disproportion is 
extreme; the group has only one-sixteenth of the representation that it 
would have on a proportional basis. It is not surprising that there are 
few domestic servants, waiters, or hairdressers in parliament, but it 
means that, occupationally, this half -million men and million and a half 
women are practically unrepresented. The group’s few members of 
parliament are untypical, being mostly hotel or restaurant keepers or 
beersellers. 

After this comes XIII (Makers of Textile Goods and Clothing), with 
less than one-fourth of its proportion of members. Even this scanty 
representation is untypical; three-fourths of it consists of employers and 
managers, and the small remainder is nearly all boot and shoe workers. 
So the great bulk of the group’s quarter-million men and half-million 
women are, occupationally, unrepresented. 

Next we have what is easily the largest group of all— even after our 
transfers from it— namely, XXXII (Not Gainfully Occupied). It is un- 
fortunate that this group is not subdivided, for it includes, apart from 
oddments of one sort or another, two main sections that, though lumped 
together by the census, are entirely dissimilar; first, the “idle rich", 
and, second, the women engaged in unpaid domestic work. Before we 
discuss their representation, however, let us consider some of the 
characteristics of these dissimilar sections. 

Are we justified in speaking of the “idle rich”? If we intend it as a 
term of abuse to be applied indiscriminately to all people who are not 
directly earning their living, we are certainly not. Such people fall 
roughly into three categories : (a) those who, after earning their living 
in one occupation or another, have retired and are living on their 
pensions or savings; (6) those who, though they do not live on their 
earnings, nevertheless in effect earn their living— we will explain this 
seeming paradox in a moment; and (c) those who do not earn their 
living, directly or indirectly, and are not retired workers. 

So far as category (a) is concerned, we have already eliminated it 
from Group XXXII and returned its members to the occupations in 
which they were formerly engaged : they are not included in the section 
which we have termed the “idle rich”. 

Category (6) is an interesting one. It consists of those people who, 
having “independent means’’— i.e., owning property or investments on 
such a scale as would enable them to lead idle lives— nevertheless devote 
themselves seriously to useful occupations which are either unpaid or 
from which the proceeds form only a secondary and relatively unim- 
portant source of income. In this category we find those landowners 
who, though their rent-roll would keep them in comforL nevertheless 
devote their energies, seriously to farming; those professional men— 
officers“in the armed forces of the Crown, for example— who take their 
profession seriously, though they do not need its emoluments; and those 
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people who, having an unearned income sufficient for their itfeds. 
devote their whole lives to unpaid public service. We are justified in 
saying of such people that, though they do not live on their earnings, 
they do, in a very real sense, earn their living. Now, most of the well-off 
people who fall into this category are shown by the census as “occu- 
pied” — as farmers, as officers in the navy, army, or air force, and in 
many another occupation— and so are excluded from our “idle rich” 
section. Some, of course, will have been placed by the census in Group 
XXXII; but against these must be set the mineowners, shipowners, etc., 
who are included by the census in the occupied classes, though in many 
cases they do little or no real work, and the men who, entering the 
army and other professions for social reasons, soon retire and spend 
most of their lives in idleness. 

Clearly the dividing lines are more than a little vague in either case; 
but so long as we bear in min j this vagueness and do not imagine a 
I precision that does not exist, we may safely conclude that this section of 
the adjusted Group XXXII suffers no substantial injustice when, for 
brevity, we term it the “idle rich”. Here are the people who devote 
almost their whole lives to sport and the social round— race meetings, 
hunting, the London season, grouse-shooting, and so on. (You can— or 
could in peace-time— see them pictured ad nauseam in the art-paper 
weeklies.) Here also, lower down the social scale, are the idle depen- 
dants (chiefly women) of comfortably-off professional and middle-class 
men; the devotees of golf, bridge, and motoring, and the keepers-up-of- 
appearances; hardly rich, perhaps, but idle and futile and sharply to be 
distinguished from the “idle poor” — the unemployed. 

We turn to the other big section of the adjusted Group XXXII, the 
women engaged in unpaid domestic work. While recognizing the pos- 
sible difficulties in the way of identifying these working housewives for 
inclusion in Group XXVII, where they properly belong, it must be 
pointed out that their description as “not gainfully occupied” is doubly 
misleading. They are not only, in most cases, very fully occupied, but 
they are in fact gainfully occupied, since they work for their living and 
have no private means of their own. Let us take an illustration. Suppose 
a man employs a working housekeeper and pays her so much a week; 
she is then classified as a member of Group XXVII (Personal Services). 
Now suppose that her employer marries her, and that she continues to 
carry out the same household duties and to receive the same remunera- 
tion as before. She is now regarded by the census as “not gainfully 
occupied” and transferred to Group XXXII, though there has been no 
change in either her daily work or her remuneration. Clearly the transfer 
is unjustifiable; and equally clearly all bona-fide domestic workers 
belong properly to Group XXVII, Their relationship to the householder 
and the a/nojmt and form of their remuneration are beside the point: 
the essential fact is that they earn their living by ‘‘personal service”. . , 

We have, then, in our revised Group XXXII Two entirely different 
sections ; idlers on the one hand and^domestic workers on the otfte&i 
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Let«s endeavour to estimate in what proportions these make up the 
group. This, of course, is only possible because of the fact that prac- 
tically the whole of the unpaid domestic workers are women, so that 
we may safely assume that the vast majority of the men in the group— 
as modified by us— belong to the other section, the idlers. In 1931 these 
men numbered 210,242, while the women in the group numbered 
11,054,333. 

Now, there are more women than men in the “idle” section. This 
arises from the fact that amongst people of “independent means” more 
men enter an occupation— the army, for example— than do women, and 
also from the fact that many men who earn their living have idle 
womenfolk. It is not easy to estimate the proportions, but if we take it 
that for every genuinely unoccupied man there are three genuinely un- 
occupied women we shall probably not be very far out. On this assump- 
tion we have as idlers about 840,000 jdult men and women, leaving 
about 10,400,000 adult women engaged in “unpaid” domestic duties. 
Of course, not all of the latter work equally hard ; with some of them— 
how many it is impossible to say — housework is only a part-time job. 

On the basis of 48,710 adults to one member of parliament, then, the 
idlers would in 1931 have been entitled to about 17 representatives 
(4 men and 13 women), while the unpaid domestic workers would have 
been entitled to about 214 (all women). Now compare this with the 
actual (average) representation, which is 56 members, practically all of 
whom are idlers and men. Clearly the disparity between the propor- 
tional and the actual representation of this group is much greater than 
is indicated by Table 22. The idlers have well over three times their due 
representation, while the domestic workers are practically unrepre- 
sented. If we now transfer these unpaid domestic workers to Group 
XXVII, where they properly belong, it indicates for that group a pro- 
portional representation of over 250 members against an actual repre- 
sentation of perhaps 4 or 5, a ratio of actual to proportional of at most 
2 per cent. Hence “Personal Services” workers are easily the least ade- 
quately represented in the House of Commons. 

Before leaving Group XXXII we should notice that it is far from 
including all rentiers and members of the propertied classes generally, 
since, as we have already seen, the census treats all mineowners and 
shipowners as occupied, whether they are or not, whilst many other 
people who appear as occupied are in fact only so for a few years (as in 
the case of many army officers) or for a mere fraction of their time. If 
we could pick them out these people would be more realistically placed 
in the idle section 6f Group XXXII. That section would then be seen to 
be very much more over-represented in parliament than even our figures 
show. 

Reverting to Table 22, the next group is II (Agriculture!. Taken as a 
whole this is much better represented than the preceding groups, but 
nearly 1)0 per cent of its members of parliament are farmers, land- 
agents, etc., and only 10 per cent labourers or farm servants. Farmers 
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are considerably over-represented, especially as a proportion of Mem- 
bers classified as landowners are to some extent farmers too.^vhile 
ordinary farm workers are very badly represented indeed. This is 
typical of many other groups : employers over-represented, employees 
under-represented. 

The next few groups do not call for much comment. In Group XVIII 
(Building, etc.) the employers and managers carry off 80 per cent of the 
representation, but in Group VII (Metal Workers) they get less than 40 
per cent, while in Group XV (Wood and Furniture) the figure drops 
much lower still. It is interesting to speculate why. apart altogether 
from the total representation of a group.the internal distribution between 
employers and operatives varies so greatly from group to group. That 
there are specific reasons cannot be doubted, but they are seldom 
obvious. 

Group XXII (Transport and pommunications) comes next, with over 
three-quarters of its proportionate representation. As already noted, this 
is a highly heterogeneous group, with its agglomeration of signalmen, 
bus conductors, shipowners, bargemen, aviators, postal sorters, etc. : it 
is obviously, despite the census, an industrial and not an occupational 
group. About three-fifths of the members of parliament drawn from it 
are shipowners, employers, managers, and officials. Similarly, Group 
XII (Textile Workers), taken as a whole, does not fall very far short of 
proportionate representation, but two-thirds of the members drawn 
from it are employers and managers and only one-third operatives. 

With Group XXVIII (Clerks and Draughtsmen) we come nearer still 
to proportionate representation. About 10 per cent of its members in 
the House are secretaries and registrars of companies, etc., whose 
proper place would seem to be in Group XXV, but with the other 90 
per cent drawn from the general run of workers this group does approxi- 
mate to proportionate occupational representation. 

We now come to the over-represented groups. The first is XXIII 
(Commerce and Finance), with nearly twice its due share of members. 
This is another very heterogeneous group, including such diverse ele- 
ments as merchants, shop-assistants, bankers, commercial travellers, 
valuers, and stockbrokers. The affinity between butchers and bankers 
and between stockbrokers and drapers’ assistants — if any — must be in- 
dustrial; it is certainly not occupational. Once again, too, the various 
occupations by no means have their due proportion of the group’s 
representation. Here are just a few instances. Proprietors and managers 
of wholesale businesses have roughly 16 times their proportion, bankers 
about 18 times theirs, and stockbrokers no less thafi 80 times theirs! 
As may be imagined, other occupations in the group — shop-assistants, 
for example— go correspondingly short. 

Next we have Group III (Mining and Quarrying). This, like the pre- 
vious group, has nearly double its proportionate representation, but, 
unlike that group, well over 90 per cent of its irfembers of parliament 
are operatives, the balance being owners, agents, and managers. It^ 
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should be noticed, however, that many coalowners are in the House 
beside those who so describe themselves. Owning is not an occupation 
at all, and owners may be found amongst bankers or bakers, army 
officers or idlers. Leaving these people out of account, the miners them- 
selves haVe not far short of double their ratio of members. As we have 
seen, it is rare for any group of operatives to have even its fair share of 
members; why, then, are the miners so favoured? 

The explanation is simple. Mining, is, by its nature, concentrated into 
special localities, unlike agriculture and building, for example, which 
are widely scattered over almost the whole country. Hence there are 
many constituencies in which miners dominate the elections to an extent 
that has no parallel in any other occupation; they can practically choose 
their own members of parliament, and the rest of the electorate has little 
voice in the matter. Contrast mining and agriculture. There were during 
the inter-war period approximately a million adult miners in the 
country; these were represented in parliament by, on a rough average, 
40 of themselves, or one member to each 25,000 miners. There were 
during the same period nearly as many adult rank-and-file agricultural 
workers: these were represented by at most a member or two— say, at 
best, one member to some 500,000 workers. Miners, therefore, are at 
least 20 times as well represented in parliament as farm workers, though 
mining and agriculture employ closely similar numbers. 

Next in Table 22 comes Group XIV (Makers of Food, Drinks, and 
Tobacco). This has well over twice its proportionate share of represen- 
tation, but almost all its members of parliament are employers and 
managers. The next group, XVII (Printers and Photographers), has 
nearly four times its due number of members, but, again, six out of 
seven are employers or managers. 

We come now to Group XXIV (Public Administration and Defence). 
As already noted, its components are not linked together by what they 
do, but by the irrelevant fact that they are employed by the state or by 
local authorities. What justification can there be for collecting as an 
occupational group people as diverse as admirals, policemen, and the 
higher civil servants? It reduces the grouping to a farce. Clearly civil 
and municipal officers belong to the professional group, and so do the 
officers of the fighting forces. If these are grouped with private soldiers 
and seamen, then architects should be grouped with bricklayers and 
engineers with mechanics. 

However, taking the group as it is, we find that it has nearly eight 
times as many members of parliament as its strength in the adult popu- 
lation would give. Sut 80 per cent of these members are commissioned 
regular officers in the navy, army, and air force: these officers have 
about 80 times the representation in the House that their numbers 
would justify. Moreover, there are other members who have held regular 
commissions, but, having since acquired other occupations', are entered 
elsewhere; when theselare taken into account the regular commissioned 
ranks of the fighting services are seen to be even more over-represented 
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than the figures indicate. (It should be noted that temporary wartime 
service and service in the territorial army have not been counted as 
occupations.) Most of the remaining members of parliament in this 
group are drawn from the higher civil service. There are hardly any 
army “other ranks”, and no naval ratings or aircraftmen. Thus with 
extreme over-representation of the commissioned ranks there is prac- 
tically none of the “other ranks". 

Last of all we have Group XXV (Professional Occupations). This is 
the most over-represented of all the groups, with 200 members of par- 
liament in place of the 17 that proportionate representation would give 
it. Of this huge body of members well over half are either barristers or 
solicitors, with three of the former to one of the latter. It is well known 
that lawyers have a partiality for the House— indeed, it is notorious 
that ambitious barristers use it as a means of advancement in their 
profession— but it is doubtful if it is generally realized to what lengths 
this has gone. We shall discuss this more fully later. 

The next strongest section in the group is that comprising authors, 
editors, and journalists; these are collectively about as numerous as the 
solicitors. Most of them are journalists rather than authors, though the 
absence of any specifiable qualification in either case makes this a very 
ill-defined section. Journalists notoriously have a penchant for parlia- 
ment, and, though they are very easily beaten by the barristers in the 
proportion as well as the number of seats they succeed in capturing, 
they occupy about 62 times as many as proportion would give them. 

Next come teachers, engineers, medical men, and accountants, in that 
order, and then a number of other professions, none of them with out - 1 
standing membership. 

Here let us leave the question of group representation for the time 
being, and turn to another question to which, so far, only incidental 
reference has been made. Let us attempt to analyse the membership of 
the House of Commons according to the occupational status of the 
members. It is not easy to do this at all precisely, for not only is status 
hard to define in any completely satisfactory way, but also in the vast 
range of occupations there are so many that do not fall into any readily 
recognizable category in this respect. We might, of course, follow the 
census, in which the categories are : managerial, operative, workers on 
their own account, out of work, and retired. This, however, seems a 
pointless way of looking at the matter. It may be useful to know how 
many people are out of work or retired, but that is not a question of 
status', it is a matter of conditions at the moment. The category of 
“workers on their own account”, again, which lumjft together tinkers 
and barristers, jobbing gardeners and clergymen, really cannot be taken 
seriously. Moreover, the census takes the astounding course of placing 
the whole of Group XXIV (Public Administration and Defence) in f)» 
category of ’’operatives”.* It may be amusing to see admirals, field^ 

* In Scotland, foT some unaccountable reason, a very few (82) civil servant*; 
are classed as “managerial", but none are in England of Wales' 
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marshals, and permanent secretaries in the civil service grouped with 
minfws, farm labourers, bricklayers, and so on, as “operatives” : but 
why on earth are these people excluded from the “managerial” cate- 
gory? In Group XXV, again, about 75 per cent of the professional 
workers are treated as “operatives”. This sort of thing reduces “status” 
to nonsense. 

Let us, then, make our own analysis. Simplifying the problem as 
much as possible, we may specify five categories as the minimum into 
which occupations may be divided, First we have the people classified 
by the census as “employers and managers” and under similar descrip- 
tions. Obviously this includes a wide range of occupations differing 
considerably in detail, but it has the unifying bond that its members are 
the people in authority in industry. Next we have the rank-and-file 
workers, the labourers, craftsmen, clerks, and so on, including fore- 


Table 23.— Occupational Status (1931) 


Occupational Status 

Number of Members 

Ratio of Actual 
to Proportional 

Actual 

Propor- 

tional 

Employers and Managers 

152 

27 

56 

Rank-and-file Workers 

125 

321 


Professional Workers 

272 

23 

12 1 

Unpaid Domestic Workers 

— 

214 


Unoccupied 

53 

17 

3 1 

Total 

602 

602 

- 


men, charge hands, and other petty officials : the equivalent, in short, of 
what the army would call “other ranks”. The third category comprises 
the professions, together with a number of occupations— for example, 
those of pilot, bank manager, army officer, registrar — in which the 
members, though they may not be professional men in the narrower 
sense, yet have that expert knowledge, independence of action, and 
responsibility that are marks of a profession. The fourth category con- 
sists of the unpaid domestic workers, while fifth and last we have the 
unoccupied— the rentiers, landowners, etc., and the idle dependants of 
occupied people. The “out of work” and “retired”, of course, must be 
re-classified according to their former occupations. 

In transposing the census figures for status into the five categories 
adopted, then, we observe the following rules : 

1. Exclude the adolescents. 

2. Re-transfer the “out of work” and “retired”. • 1 

3. In Group XXIV 4 treat the “other ranks” of the police and defence 
forces as rank-and-file, workers and all the other members of the group 
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as professional workers. Transfer the whole of Group XXV t^the 
category of professional workers, together with a proportion (estinmted) 
of Group XXVI. 

4. Subject to the above exceptions, (a) treat “workers on own 
account” as rank-and-file workers, and (£) place the census “mana- 
gerial” people in our employers and managers, and the census “opera- 
tives” in our rank-and-file workers. 

5. Divide the balance of Group XXXII between our categories of 
unpaid domestic workers and unoccupied. 


EMPLOYERS 

AND 

MANNERS 


RANK-AND-FILE 

WORKERS 


PROFESSIONAL 

WORKERS 


UNOCCUPIED 


[employers j| mrnacersI 


RANK-AND-FILE 

WORKERS 


PROFESSIONAL WORKEASl 


UNPAID 

DOMESTIC 

WORKERS 


S55S2ESE 


house: of apult 

COMMONS POPULATION 

Fig, 22.— Occupational status. 


Table 23 gives the results of our analysis. The column headed 
"Actual” shows the occupational status of the average House of 
Commons, while that headed “Proportional” shows what the distribu- 
tion would be if it followed that of the adult population (in 1931). 
Fig. 22 displays the two distributions graphically. 

It will be seen that out of every 20 members in the average House 
roughly 5 bSlong to the category of employers and managers,. 4 are. 
rank-and-file workers, 9 are professional workeis, and 2 are unoccu- 
pied. But proportionate representation would giye roughly 1 emplover> 
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or manager to 10 or 11 rank-and-file workers, 7 unpaid domestic 
worlds, and 1 or 2 professional workers or unoccupied. When full 
allowance has been made for unavoidable errors, it is abundantly dear 
that, proportionately, the general body of workers, including unpaid 
domestic workers, is greatly under-represented in parliament, while 
employers, managers, professional workers, and unoccupied are much 
over-represented. Whether this is an evil is another matter; our object 
at present is to establish the facts, leaving the discussion of their good 
or ill effect until later. 

Before closing this chapter, three occupations or quasi-occupations 
call for special consideration. We term these “occupations or quasi- 
occupations” because, though they may be occupations in the fullest 
sense, they may alternatively be part-time or subsidiary occupations or 
merely professional qualifications. Even bearing this important proviso 


Table 24.— Predominant Occupations 


Occupation 

General Election 


1918 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1929 

' 

1931 

1935 

age j 

Lawyers 

150 

141 

133 

138 

114 

165 

119 

137 

Company Directors . . . 

179 

152 


132 

96 

143 

134 

139 

Trade-Union Officials 

62 

80 


86 

115 

32 

78 

79 

Total* 

356 

340 

345 

327 

309 

316 

311 

329 


* Apparent discrepancies in these totals are due to the fact that some members 
belong to more than one of these occupations. 


in mind, it is disturbing to realize from Table 24 that every other 
member of the House of Commons is a lawyer, a company director, or a 
trade-union official; that, indeed, these people collectively outnumber 
all the other members together, though in the country as a whole they 
form only a minute fraction of the population. 

The extraordinary predominance of lawyers in general and barristers 
in particular in the House has already been pointed out, and, indeed, is 
'fairly well known. But few people are aware how extraordinary this 
predominance is; pretty nearly one member in every four is a lawyer, 
by training if not in actual employment, and there are 200 times as 
many lawyers and* 970 times as many barristers in the House as there 
are in the country, strength for strength. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 

Company directors are shown by the table as equally numerous with 
lawyers, but it is probable that the actual number is even higher, sines 
so many men of the ell sses from which the membership of the House is 
chiefly drawn hold directorships in addition to their main occupations. 
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It is probable, too, that the figures for trade-union officials are sl/htly 
on the low side, though it is unlikely that the differences in this case 
would be great, 

Table 25 shows another aspect of the matter : the proportion of each 
party in the House that falls into these categories. It will be seen that 
more than half of both the Conservative and the Liberal members are 
lawyers or company directors, while almost half of the Labour members 


Table 25— Predominant Occupations in the Average House 


Occupation 

Proportion of Parliamentary Party belonging 
to Occupation 

Consent 

Liberal 

Labour 

All Parties 


i 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Lawyers 

264 

354 

7 

23 

Company Directors 

3H 

27 

3 

23 

Trade- Union Officials . . . 

0 

2 

m 

13 

Total* 

521 

58 

58 4 

544 


* Apparent discrepancies in these totals are due to the fact that some members 
belong to more than one of these occupations. 


are past or present trade-union officials. The realization of the pre- 
dominance of these three sets of people in the House of Commons gives 
much food for thought. Is it wise to have these few special interests so 
tremendously over-represented? Can a House so composed deal at all 
impartially with questions affecting their special interests? It is true that 
few men make a whole-time occupation of company directing, but none 
the less their position must impart a certain bias to their outlook. 

One final point; lawyers, company directors, trade-union officials 
(and perhaps one should add journalists)— these are the “talking 
classes” of the country, the people who declaim and argue and make a 
trade of words. Are we not giving them too big a share in controlling 
our destinies, by comparison with the people who do things instead of 
holding forth about them? 


CHAPTER IX 

MEMBERS AND HEREDITARY TITLES 

There is, in this country no rigidly defined aristocracy or nobility such 
as existed, for example, in the old Austria. Nor is such aristocracy as. 
we have conterminous with the families which possess hereditafy titles, 
for on the one hand some of the most aristocratic and exclusive people 
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are fe be found in the county families without title, and on the other 
heredity titles are given to uncultured people of obscure origin who 
have acquired great wealth, and contributed handsomely to party funds 
or charity. Nevertheless, we are justified in considering that a certain 
section of the population does form an aristocracy in the generally 
accepted sense of the term, and that this aristocracy is roughly syn- 
onymous with the people who hold hereditary titles and their families. 
The untitled county families intermarry freely with the titled families. 
The unlettered manufacturer of soap or stout or motor-cars who makes 


Table 26— Hereditary Titles: Ail Members 


Classification 

Number of Members 

Con. „ 

Lib. 

Lab. 

lnd. 

1 

Total 

I. By Descent ; 

Irish Peers, Baronets by In- 
heritance, and Heirs to 

Peers or Baronets 

Other Descendants of Peers 
and Baronets 


90* 

too 

. 

! 

13t ' 3 

18 I 11 

i 

i 

107 

130 

Total I 

190 

31 

14 

2 

237 

//. By Creation or Marriage : 
Created Peers or Baronets . . . 
Married to Peers, Baranets, 
or their Relations 


114 

57 

33 

5 

38 

3 

1 

- 

150 

63 

Total II 

171 

4 

- 

213 

Grand Total 

361 

69 

13 

2 

450 


* Includes one Hereditary Royal Standard-Bearer. 
. t Includes one foreign title (Baron). 


a fortune and acquires a peerage sends his sons to Eton and Trinity and 
has his daughters presented at court. In a generation or two they are 
absorbed into their new milieu and have completely severed all con- 
nexion with their bumble origins. The aristocracy of this country differs 
from older continental forms in that it has no rigid boundaries and in 
that it does not exclude outsiders : it absorbs and transmutes them. But 
these characteristics do not disprove its existence; they merely con- 
dition it. 

It is, then, of interest to inquire how far the House of Commons is 
aristocratic in composition in the sense we have indicated, and it is 
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convenient to take membership of an hereditary-titled family p an 
indication of aristocracy. As we have seen, this is an inexact procedure; 
but it is not unreasonably so, provided that we bear its limitations in 
mind. 

Even on this understanding it is not easy to determine how far the 
House may be considered aristocratic, but T^ble 26 gives the facts so 
far as it has been found possible to ascertain them. The members of 
parliament under consideration fall into two categories : those who have 
inherited titles, or are descendants of holders of hereditary titles, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, those who have themselves been 
created peers (and so relinquished their seats in the House of Commons) 
or baronets, together with those who have married persons of hereditary 
title or relations of such persons. 

Clearly only the first category fully possesses even such limited claims 
to aristocracy as we have set forth. But newly created peers or baronets 
are not all parvenus— many are sons or grandsons of peers, or belong 
to old families— and much the same is true of the members who have 
married into titled families. 

In Category 1 it may be taken that the figures for peers, baronets, and 
their heirs are substantially correct, the facts in these cases being in 
genera! readily ascertainable. The figures for “Other Descendants” are 
less definite : they are almost certainly understatements, but they indi- 
cate the position sufficiently clearly for our purpose. 

In Category II the figures are necessarily even less complete, since 
both new creations and marriages are constantly taking place. It may be 
taken as certain that the true numbers are considerably in excess of 
those given; but even as they stand they draw attention to the number 
of members of parliament, especially Conservative members, who are 
created peers or baronets* But indeed the predominance of the Con- 
servatives in all sections of Table 26 is overwhelming. 

Now look at the grand totals. Incomplete though the figures are, they 
give us a rough measure of the extent to which the House is permeated, 
and perhaps dominated, by the aristocratic element. They show that, 
while this element forms a mere 4 per cent of the Labour membership 
and barely one-fifth of that of the Liberals, it forms more than one- 
third of the Conservative membership. For members of all parties taken 
together the proportion is roughly one-fourth. 

These figures, however, refer to all members who sat in the House 
during the inter-war period, and, since no account is taken of length of 
service— an important factor— they have no close relation to its normal 
composition. For the latter we must look at Table 'll, which gives the 
position at each of the seven general elections. Here it is desirable to 
give a word of warning. For obvious reasons the figures for successive 
general ejecjjons are progressively less and less complete, and therefore 

* The number of new baronetcies created for Conservative membeis is paT- 
ticularly striking. It was 86 at the time the table vps prepared; it must Ije, 
considerably more now. 
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moraand more of understatements. Making allowance for this progres- 
sive adequacy of the recorded figures, we are forced to conclude that 
the true strength of the aristocratic element in the Commons averages 
something like 40 per cent of the total membership, and that, though it 
fluctuates with the variations in the political complexion of the House, 
it shows no sign of any real diminution, 

Evidence to this effect is to be found by considering the numbers of 
members known to belong to the first category; that is, those who are 
descendants of holders of hereditary titles. The numbers in this category, 
as already noted, can be ascertained to a higher degree of accuracy than 
the numbers in the other category, and, moreover, they are by nature 
more stable than the latter. Accordingly, Table 28 gives the numbers of 
members of parliament known to belong to the first category who were 
returned at each of the seven elections. With these more limited figures 


k 

Table 27.— Hereditary Titles (Both Categories Together) 


Party 

General Election 

Aver- 1 
age '■ 

t 

1 

. - 1 

1918 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 

Conservative 

186 

152 

123 

168 

109 

142 

127 

144 

Liberal 

46 

22 

27 

13 

10 

11 

15 

21 

Labour 

— 

8 

7 

7 

14 

3 

4 

6 

Independent 

— 

2 

1 

— 


“■ 


— 

Total 

232 

184 

; 158 

188 

133 

156 

146 

171 


there is no evidence of any falling-off in the proportion of members 
belonging to the hereditary-titled class. Fluctuations there are, but that 
is only to be expected in view of the changes of party strength and the 
much more aristocratic character of the Conservative party. 

It is clear that in the average House of Commons more than two- 
fifths of the Conservative party, at the lowest estimate, belong to fami- 
lies of hereditary title, and we may hazard a guess that if the full 
strength of this element were known it would be found to include not 
less than half the party. Similarly the average strength of this element 
in the parliamentary Liberal party may be estimated at nearer one- , 
fourth than one-fifth. In the case of the Labour party the percentage 
remains very low, v as might be expected. For the average House as a 
whole. Table 27 shows that the titled-family element provides at least 
two-sevenths of the total membership; but this again is probably much 
below the true proportion. 

If we wish to compare the aristocratic quality of one parliament with 
that of*another, then djearly Table 28 provides a better indication than 
Table 27. It shows the|931 House as the most aristocratic, with that of 
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1924 second and those of 1935 and 1918 not far behind, which isivhat 
we should expect from the Conservative predominance in those parlia- 
ments. Fig. 23 displays the numbers, for the House as a whole, recorded 
in Tables 27 and 28, and serves to illustrate the conclusions that have 
been reached. 

Particularly interesting are the fluctuations of the titled-family ele- 
ment in the parliamentary Conservative party in relation to its total 
strength. The figures show that this element was proportionately at its 
strongest in the 1923 and 1929 Houses, when the party as a whole was 
at its weakest. This is a pretty clear indication that, in general, this 
element takes the safest seats for itself and leaves the more difficult 
contests to the less aristocratic elements. Noblesse oblige? 

Let us now try to see how the strength of the hereditary-titled element 
in the Commons compares with its strength in the country as a whole. 


Table 28.— Hereditary Titles (First Category Only) 


Party 



General Election 


\ 

Aver 

age 

1918 

1922 

1923 | 1924 

1 

1929 

1931 

1935 

Conservative 

71 

67 

65 1 87 

65 

97 

El 

76 

Liberal 

22 

8 

13 I 6 

4 

6 

n 

10 

Labour 

— 

5 

4 1 4 

12 

3 

4 

5 

Independent 


2 

1 j - 



— 

— 

Total 

93 

82 

83 | 97 

81 


95 

91 


The incompleteness of the data does not allow this to be done with any 
close accuracy, but we can, at least, gain a general idea of the position. 

There are, roughly, 850 hereditary peers* at the present time and 
some 1,400 baronets, so that we have a total of approximately 2,250 
persons holding hereditary titles : of these some 80 or so are minors. 
How many adult relations have they, alive? It is difficult to say; but if 
we allow ten for each hereditary peer or baronet we shall probably be 
overestimating the number, bearing in mind that quite a number are 
bachelors or childless, and that so many titled families are inter-related. 
On this assumption we have about 2,170 adult peers and baronets and 
about 22,500 adult relations. Hence the total adult strength of the 
hereditary-titled element in the country would be about 24,670. Nowjas 
we have already seen, there were in 1931 about 48,710 adults in the 
general population for each member of parliament. Hence if the tilted; 
family people were given representation in the House of Commons .pR* 

* The number of peerages is, of course, greater, owiIr to the number *of pefesy 
who hold more than one title. 
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porttonate to their strength in the country, they would be entitled to a 
shaded ver half a member. 

Turning back to Table 27, we see that their known strength in the 
House has varied from 133 to 232, with an average of 171. But, as we 
1 have noted, this is almost certainly an understatement, and there is 
reason to suppose that the true average would be in the neighbourhood 
of 240. Let us, however, take a very moderate view and put the figure 
at somewhere about 200. Even on this cautious estimate the hereditary- 
titled element has 400 times its due representation. 

This is, on the face of it, a rather startling figure; but the true element 
of surprise is not the minuteness of the numbers of the titled-family 
people compared with those of the general population; for, after all, in 
spite of their prominence in The Times and the illustrated weeklies, 
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Fig. 23.— Hereditary titles (see Tables 27 and 28). 


people of hereditary title are only found as a rule in a very small and 
exclusive section of society. Explore the general residential areas— pro- 
fessional class, miBdle class, or working class— of any town in the 
country (excluding certain parts of London), and it is long odds that, 
though you may find a knight or two living there, you will not find any 
person belonging to a titled family in the whole of thenu Hereditary 
titles are not distributed evenly over the population, even to people of 
outstanfiing character, {ability, experience, and achievement. They are, 
with rare exceptions, reserved for people of wealth, or of “good family”. 
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or of both. Unless the recipients possess these attributes, even pojnical 
honours usually take the form of non-hereditary titles. / 

No doubt this is inherent in the nature of the case. People selected for 
hereditary titles are expected to have the means (and the willingness) to 
live up to them in conformity with accepted social standards. But that 
being so, the conclusion is inescapable that these people form a distinct 
class, an aristocracy if you like, apart from the common run of the 
community. Newcomers are admitted— yes, but on the understanding, 
or at least the strong expectation, that they will conform with the social 
usages of their new circle, and will sooner or later become merged in it. 
Even the most exclusive clubs, after all, admit new members — on 
conditions. 

No, the truly surprising thing is not the smallness of this section of 
the community in comparison with the whole, but the hugeness of the 
share which it obtains in the rjembership of what is supposed to be a 
democratic House of Commons; and this in spite of adult suffrage and 
the rise of the Labour party. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the facts that the data on which 
our conclusions are based are far from exact, and that the conclusions 
themselves are correspondingly approximate. But, when the fullest 
allowance has been made for this, it remains indisputably true that the 
holders of hereditary titles, and their near relations, have representation 
in the House of Commons out of all proportion to their numbers in the i 
community. The significance of this result will be all the more appre- 
ciated when it is borne in mtnd that the other House, the House of 
Lords, is composed almost entirely of holders of hereditary titles. 
Hence the hereditary-titled element combines undisputed control of the 
Upper House with immense over-representation in the Lower. Whether 
this is necessarily a bad thing is another matter : what we are concerned 
with for the moment is the establishment of the facts and some appre- 
ciation of their meaning. 


chapter x 

MEMBERS AND PARTY 
1. General Survey 

It is notorious that party strengths in the House of Commons do not 
correspond at all exactly with party strengths in the country, as dis- 
closed by the votes of the electorate, and from time to time figures hgve 
been published to show how, in a particular election, this or that parly 
has been under- or over-represented by its successes at the polls. For a,, 
clear understanding of the position, however, a more orderly and sy|| 
tematic presentation of the facts, covering the i^hole inter-war*peric^ 
is desirable. 
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Tifere are many difficulties in the way of ensuring that even such a 
systen^tic survey shall be an exact picture of the state of affairs. We 
need not concern ourselves with all of these, but there are two which 
cannot be ignored, and some attempt must be made to overcome them 
if a reasonably accurate understanding of the state of affairs is to be 
reached. 

We have, first, the difficulty in certain cases of determining the proper 
party affiliations of members. We need, of course, only consider the 
Conservative, Liberal, and Labour parties. Very small but definitely 
separate parties, such as the Prohibitionists, Communists, and Irish 
Nationalists (each of which has succeeded in electing one or more 
members in Great Britain during the period) need give us no trouble ; 
we group them together as Independents, and set them aside as, for our 
purpose, of little account. But trouble arises (a) where one of the major 
-.parties has been seriously split on questions of policy or tactics and has 
suffered something of a civil war between its contending factions— a 
state of affairs often accompanied by “pacts” between one of the fac- 
tions and another party; and (ft) where candidates have given them- 
selves ambiguous descriptions. 

Case (a) arose in 1918, when all three parties were divided into coali- 
tion (“coupon”) and anti-coalition (or at least non-coalition) candidates. 
It occurred also in a very marked form in 1931, when electors were 
faced with three brands (at least) of Liberal candidates : “National 
Liberals”, “Liberal Nationals”, and “Independent Liberals”; and also 
with “Labour” and “National Labour” candidates. The rivalry and even 
enmity between these factions, especially in the latter case, was con- 
siderable. No doubt in this instance many people might consider that 
"Liberal National” and “National Labour” candidates, being hand-in- 
glove with the Conservatives and at daggers drawn with other members 
of their respective (original) parties, should be treated as Conservatives. 
The analogy with the “Liberal Unionists” of 1886 onwards, who in the 
great majority of instances never returned to the Liberal party but 
became completely assimilated with the Conservatives, is obvious. But 
“heresy-hunting” is no business of ours, and it seems better for our 
purpose to treat as Conservatives, Liberals, or Labour all candidates 
who claimed and used these descriptions, whether or no they were 
acceptable to the respective main party organizations. Hence “Indepen- 
dent Conservatives” and I.L.P. candidates are here treated as Conserva- 
tive and Labour respectively, and similarly in other comparable cases. 
The justification for this is plain. We are concerned with the three main 
streams of political thought during the period— Conservative, Liberal, 
and Labour— and the dissensions and splits of party organizations are 
beside the point. What we want to ascertain is how far these main 
streams of political thought are represented in the House, 'of Qpmmons 
in proportion to their strength in the country. 

Casefh) overlaps to some extent with case («), as in the instance just 
mentioned of “Independent Conservatives”. Some books of reference 
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treat these as Independents and others as Conservatives, but ovf rule 
easily settles the point for us. Much more troublesome is the ^fete of 
freak party designations which occurred in 1918 and to a less extent in 
other elections. How are we to deal with the “National Democratic 
Party”, “New Party”, “National Party”, and other miscellaneous and, 
in general, shortlived parties that are not so clearly independent as, say. 
the Prohibitionists? There is really no possibility of solving this problem 
with exactness. The easiest way would be to dub them all “Indepen- 
dents”. But that would not only be inconvenient for our purpose; it 
would also disregard the realities of the Situation, since many of these 
ephemeral parties, whatever their ostensible raison d’etre, had in fact 
fairly close affinities with one or other of the three major parties. Hence, 
following the same principle as in the previous case, we place members 
of these small and transient groups in one or other of the major parties 
wherever circumstances indic^e that as a reasonable course, and only 
the remainder for whom no such identification appears justifiable are 
labelled “Independents”. The latter designation, then, signifies that 
those to whom it is applied supported policies hostile to or outside the 
range of the policies of the three major parties : not that they were 
rebels within the ranks of those parties. 

Clearly this involves a good deal of approximation, and necessitates 
some amount of personal judgement. But universal agreement on such 
questions is hardly to be expected when even the standard books of 
reference disagree with each other.* It is desirable to give this explana- 
tion in order to avoid misunderstanding, but the matter is not of out- 
standing importance in our comparative analysis, since (i) cases of 
doubtful party designation, even in the most ambiguous elections, such 
as that of 1918, occur in regard to only a small minority of candidates; 
and (ii) any undesirable effects of misjudgement are minimized by the 
fact that voters are allocated in the same way as candidates : we are 
concerned not so much with how many candidates of any party were 
elected as with how the successes of each party were related to its voting 
strength. 

The nature of the other major difficulty can best be made clear by a 
comparison between the 1929 and 1931 elections. In the former only 
three candidates were returned unopposed, and in the great majority of 
constituencies there were three-cornered contests. For the 602 seats the 
Conservatives put forward 578 candidates, the Liberals 507, and 
Labour 570, not to mention 52 Independents, so that in a large propor- 
tion of divisions electors had a choice between candidates of afi three 
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ambiguous elections of the whole series. 
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majoY parties, and in most of the others they had a choice between at 
least two candidates, Hence the total number of votes recorded for each 
party gives a very fair indication of its strength in the country at that 
time, and a good basis for estimating to what extent the division of 
opinion in the House of Commons corresponded with that in the 
country as a whole. For this purpose the 1929 election was admirable 
also in the fact that each party ran its candidates with a freedom, not 
often found in inter- war elections, from entangling alliances with other 
parties on the one hand and distracting internal dissensions on the 
other. 

Yet even in these favourable conditions the voting aggregates do not 
measure the political views of the country quite as closely as might 
appear at first sight. Apart from the fact that political opinion cannot 
be neatly separated out into three distinct streams, and three only, and 
apart also from the influence that loc^l and personal considerations 
exert in most elections, there are two reasons for this. First, there is the 
fact that in about 95 divisions Liberal electors had no Liberal candidate 
for whom to vote, while Labour electors had a similar disability in 
about 32 divisions, and Conservative electors in about 24. Clearly to 
this extent the total votes polled by each party are an understatement of 
its strength in the country. But die constituencies in question will be 
those in which the parties not putting forward candidates had little or 
no hope of success, and could claim only a minority of supporters: 
hence the errors introduced into the party aggregates will be relatively 
small. To put the matter in another way, the Liberals contested 84 per 
cent of the seats, but well over 84 per cent of their supporters had the 
chance to vote for Liberal candidates. Let us take it, as a rough esti- 
mate, that the number was halfway between 84 per cent and 100 per 
cent— that is, 92 per cent. On this basis the Conservatives polled 98 per 
cent of their strength and Labour 97 per cent of theirs. Hence the errors 
due to uncontested seats, in taking the total votes as a measure of the 
party strengths, are not serious in this case. 

But while some Liberal electors will simply abstain from voting if 
there is no Liberal candidate, others will vote on the principle of “keep- 
ing out” the candidate whose politics they most dislike. There is, there- 
fore, not simply a loss of Liberal votes that could not be recorded; there 
is also an accretion of Liberal votes to Conservative and Labour can- 
didates. The same thing will occur, mutatis mutandis, where there is no 
Conservative or Labour candidate. It is impossible to say how far this 
will happen, but it will certainly tend to increase unduly the total vote 
obtained by the parties that put forward most candidates, since they 
will not only secure the maximum effect for their own voting strength 
but will also attract voters from other parties. 

Now for the other reason why the aggregate votes cast for ,the three 
parties do not measure their respective strengths as closely as might at 
first sight appear. Evert in a three-cornered contest an elector who sees 
no prospect of success jor his own party may decide to vote for one of 
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the other candidates in the hope of “keeping out” the third canc/date 
whose policy he dislikes still more. To what extent this actually happens 
it is, again, impossible to say, but in the country as a whole its effect 
will be still further to reduce the chances of the party which initially 
has, or is thought to have, the least prospect of success. 

Generally, therefore, there is a tendency for the aggregate votes of 
the more successful parties to exaggerate their real strength in the 
country, and for the aggregate votes of the less successful parties to 
provide an under-statement of their real strength. This, it should be 
noted, has nothing to do with the number of seats won; it refers solely 
to votes recorded. 

Let us now turn to the 1931 election. If even in the favourable cir- 
cumstances of 1929 the aggregate votes cast for the three parties cannot 
be taken as a close measure of their real strength in the country, how 
much less can the aggregates in 1931, when the conditions were so 
adverse ! The panic induced in many electors by the “crisis”— a panic 
wilfully fostered by certain politicians — the serious splits in the Liberal 
and Labour parties, and perhaps a good deal of resentment in the Con- 
servative party over the “National” pacts, all tended to confuse the 
issues and to discourage straight party voting. But these matters, though 
important, are outside the scope of this survey, and we turn our atten- 
tion to the large number of constituencies in which electors had no 
chance to vote for a candidate of their own party. There were 89 seats 
without a Labour candidate, 96 without a Conservative candidate, and 
no fewer than 441 without a Liberal candidate; the fact that one seat 
had two Conservative candidates, 18 had two Labour candidates each, 
and one had three Labour candidates, only made the position worse. 

It may be estimated that perhaps 8 per cent of the Labour electors, a 
slightly higher proportion of the Conservative electors, and anything 
up to 40 or 50 per cent— possibly even more— of the Liberal electors 
were more or less disfranchised by having no chance to vote for a 
candidate of their own views. So far as aggregate votes go, the effects 
more or less cancel out as between the Conservative and Labour parties, 
but not as between them and the Liberal party; it would be farcical in 
such circumstances to regard the votes actually cast for the Liberal 
candidates as an adequate measure of the voting strength of the party 
in the country as a whole. But the shortage of Liberal candidates did 
not merely wipe out some millions of potential Liberal votes. It would 
have done this if all the Liberals affected had simply abstained from 
voting, but actually a good many must have voted for the Conservative 
candidate in order to “keep Labour out”, or vice vflsa. Hence in addi- 
tion to the reduction of the Liberal aggregate there were increases, of 
uncertain size, in the aggregates of the other parties. The same thing 
would, of course, occur in varying degree with the other parties, but it 
obviously affected them much less (in 1 931) because of the much stnate' 
number of constituencies in which they had to face a similar sitaatioi® 

In such circumstances, then, we cannot even estimate what corrects 
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to 4gply to the respective total votes in order to obtain the true party 
strengths in the country. All we can safely say is that the aggregate 
votes actually recorded are far from being true indications , and that 
relatively the aggregates will give an unduly favourable assessment of 
the strengths of the more successful parties, and an unduly adverse 
assessment of those of the less successful. 

Divisions in which only one candidate was nominated present a 
special problem. It is sometimes boldly assumed* that all the electors 
in such a constituency are of the same party as the “unopposed” 
member: this is obviously wrong. In every division there is at least a 
minority, and in many a substantial body, of opponents of the success- 
ful party. A more usual and more reasonable method of allowing for 
unopposed returns is to allot for each “unopposed” member a number 
of votes equal to the average poll of all the candidates of his party in 
contested constituencies in the same general election. This is likely to be 
ah underestimate in most cases, since unopposed returns usually occur 
in divisions where the successful party is particularly strong; but as 
nothing at all is allowed for the opponent electors in the division it is 
probable that in a rough-and-ready way the final result metes out fairly 
even justice all round. The method has, too, the merit of simplicity. It 
has therefore been adopted in this investigation. No attempt has, how- 
ever, been made to provide any correction in contested elections : as we 
have seen, such a correction, though eminently desirable, is impractic- 
able. 

Summing up, we may say that in elections such as that of 1929, 
where there were no serious party splits and where all three parties con- 
, tested a high proportion of the seats, the final total party strengths in 
the country can be estimated pretty closely; where there were party 
splits on the one hand and “pacts” or “coupons” on the other, but 
nevertheless a fairly high proportion of three-party contests, as in 1918, 
the figures will still be moderately accurate, but will have less signifi- 
cance; where a large proportion of seats are uncontested by one of the 
parties, as with the Liberals in 1931 and 1935, the real strength of that 
party in the country will be considerably greater than the final aggregate 
voting figures indicate, even when corrected for unopposed returns. 

It may be as well at this stage to deal with a point that may occur to 
some readers. Are we not, it may be asked, taking too much for granted 
when we assume that the vast majority of electors belong to one or 
other of the three great parties? Would it not be truer to say that a 
large proportion of them have no definite party affiliations, voting 
empirically at eacU election according to their reactions to the events 
and propaganda of the moment? 

The answer is that we do not, in fact, assume any fixed party 
allegiance on the part of electors, When we say that the strength of 
such-and-such a party at a given election was so many votes, we mean 

* See, ‘for example, thA Constitutional Year Book, 1933, pages 259 and 261 
to 264. 
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simply that at that election that number of electors did in fact votcnor 
candidates of that party or would have done so had they had the oppor- 
tunity. The effective strength of a party consists not only of the stalwarts 
who always vote for it, whatever the circumstances, but also of the less 
constant— or more critical — electors who make up their minds and give 
their votes as they conceive the issues of the moment to require. If there 
were not this considerable “floating vote” of electors there would be 
little difference between the results of successive elections. But a voter 
who, however detached from active party life, gives his vote to party A 
rather than to party B or party C is for the time being a unit in the 
strength of party A, and must be so counted. 

These discussions may seem a little lengthy, but if the statistics that 
follow are to be appreciated at their proper value it is important that 
the points made should be borne in mind. 


Table 29.— Votes and Members: 1918 Election 


Party 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Votes 

Number o) 

Elected 

Members 

"Ideal" 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Conservative 

410 


358 


+ 112 

Liberal 

425 

WvIhvIvb 

165 


- 9 

Labour 

442 


72 


- 83 

Independent 

134 

■ggl 

7 

Kfl 

- 20 

Total . 

1,411 

ms 

602 


n 


Let us now turn to the figures for the seven general elections. These 
are set out in tables which show for each election and patty the number 
of candidates nominated and their “effective” total poll. This “effective” 
total consists of the aggregate vote actually received by the party candi- 
dates in contested elections, together with an allowance for each un- 
opposed candidate equal to the average received by opposed candidates 
of the same party. Next in each table we have the number of members 
of parliament actually elected by each party, and then the “ideal”* 
number obtained by dividing the total of 602 seats amongst the parties 
in proportion to their respective effective total votes. Finally, we have 
the excess or deficiency of the number of members of each party elected 
by comparison with the “ideal" number. • 

It is perhaps desirable to reiterate that the data on which these results 
are based are not of such a nature as to allow of mathematical pre- 
cision, and it would be possible by alternative readings of the more, 

* It should be clearly understood that the term “ideal" is here used ia iQH 
strictly limited sense of “proportionate to effective vc ting strength". No WUlqji 
meaning is intended, and none should be read into it. 
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ambiguous data to arrive at results which differed slightly from those 
giveniVThe differences would not, however, affect the general position 
disclosed. 

These remarks are particularly appropriate with reference to Table 29, 
which gives the results of the 1918 election, because of the “coupon”, 
the consequent party dissensions, and the number of ephemeral new 
parties. But though alternative interpretations might lead to some varia- 
tion of the figures, their general effect would remain unchanged. The 
Conservatives succeeded in electing nearly 50 per cent more members 
than their voting strength deserved, while the Liberals obtained about 
95 per cent of their proper representation, and the Labour party less 
than half of theirs. The Conservatives secured a clear majority of 114 
(not counting the Ulster members) over all other parties together, 
whereas by rights they should have been in a minority of 110. To speak 

4 

Table 30— Votes and Members: 1922 Election 


Parly 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Votes 

Number of 

Elected 

Members. 

“Ideal" 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Conservative 

484 

5,880,000 

n 

244 

+ 92 

Liberal 

492 

4,200,000 

HI 

175 

-58 

Labour 

412 

4,270,000 

142 

178 

-36 

Independent 

40 

125,000 

7 

5 

+ 2 

Total 

1,428 

14,475,000 

602 

602 

— 


of such results as expressing “the will of the people” or as giving “a 
mandate from the country” is clearly ludicrous. 

We shall discuss these and other results more fully later, but mean- 
while let us pass on to Table 30 and the 1922 election. The “coupon” 
stunt had become discredited, the coalition had broken up, and the 
party system had returned to something like normal working; but 
though the circumstances were very different from those of 1918, the 
result was similar in giving to the party securing most votes an alto- 
gether disproportionately large number of seats. The Conservatives, 
who, on voting strength, should have been in a minority of 1 1 4, were in 
a majority of 70 over all other parties together, while the Liberals only 
secured two-third? of their due representation, and the Labour party, 
though doing better than at the previous election, had, even so, only 
80 per cent of their fair share of seats. Once again “the will of the 
people” did not prevail. m 

That the present “system” makes a general election a huge gamble 
was rubbed in— to those who were capable of perceiving it — when Mr. 
Baldwin (as he then wjs) "appealed to the country” a year later. So far 
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as votes went, the country gave him almost exactly the same answer as 
it had given to Mr. Bonar Law in 1922. Yet how different was thjresult 
measured in seats! Consider the figures set out in Table 31 ana com- 
pare them with those in Table 30. The Conservative vote diminished by 
only 4 per cent, yet the number of Conservative members fell by 26 per 
cent. The Liberal vote increased by less than 5 per cent, but the number 
of Liberal members rose by 36 per cent. The Labour vote increased by 
little more than 2 per cent, yet there were nearly 35 per cent more 
Labour members elected. Moreover, the total vote was little changed, 
being just over 1 per cent greater. So, with hardly any change in the 
distribution of political opinion in the country, there was a drastic 
change in the political complexion of the House of Commons. 

Actually at the 1923 election the state of opinion in the country was 
reflected much more nearly than at the 1922 election (or, indeed, any of 


* 

Table 31— Votes and Members: 1923 Election 


Paily 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Votes 

Number of 

Elected 

Membeis 

"Ideal" 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Conservative 

522 

5,630,000 

248 

231 

+ 17 

Liberal 

454 

4,400,000 

159 

181 

-22 

labour 

433 

4,365,000 

191 

180 

+ 11 

Independent 

14 

250,000 

4 

10 

- 6 

Total . 

1,423 

14,645,000 

602 

602 




the other inter- war elections). Even so, the Conservatives secured 17 
seals too many and the Labour party 11, while the Liberals, in spite of 
better luck than they had in 1922, were 22 below their proper strength. 
Had seats corresponded with votes, the Liberals, instead of being the 
smallest party in the House, would have had a member more than the 
Labour party, and so would have had at least as good a right as the 
latter to form a government when Mr. Baldwin was defeated and 
resigned in January 1924. 

At the next election (1924) the gamble again turned out heavily in 
favour of the Conservatives. As Table 32 shows, they secured a clear 
majority of 198, whereas they should have been in a minority of 46; 
that is, they again had nearly 50 per cent more seats*than they should. 
The Labour party secured less than three-quarters of their fair share, 
while the Liberals, severely hit by the vagaries, not of the electorate, 
but of the # electoral “system”, had little more than a third of their due 
As a mattei l ’of fact, even this is an underestimate of the hardships thaj 
befell the Liberals. The party secured its aggregate with only 339'Cantij 
dates ; had it been able to run another 200 or so, as the other nartihs 
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did,% would have displayed a voting strength entitling it to some 160 
seats, ^>r four times the number it actually won. The injustice of these 
electoral results hardly needs stressing. 

Coming now to Table 33, we see that in 1929 the so-called “pen- 
dulum” — pendulums do not really behave in such an erratic manner- 
swung over and benefited the Labour party, though not at the cost of 


Table 32.— Votes and Members: 1924 Election 


Party 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Votes 

Number of Members 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Elected 

j “Ideal” 

Conservative 

532 

7,600,000 

400 

278 

+122 

Liberal 

339 

2,980,000 : 

40 

109 

- 69 

Labour 

508 

5,580,000 

151 

204 

- 53 

Independent 

25 

300,000 

11 

11 


Total 

1,404 

16,460,000 

602 

602 

— 


the Conservatives. In this election Conservatism and Labour, with 
closely similar numbers of candidates, secured almost exactly equal 
aggregate votes, and on these should each have won 227 seats. Actually 
the Conservatives got 22 more than they deserved, while the Labour 
party were lucky enough to secure no less than 62 more. Once again the 
Liberals were the victims of the gamble, being deprived this time of 


Table 33.— Votes and Members: 1929 Election 


Parly 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Voles 

Number of Members 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Elected 

“Ideal" 

Conservative 

578 


249 

227 

+22 

Liberal 



58 

141 

-83 

Labour 



289 

227 

+ 62 

Independent 

52 


6 

7 

- 1 

Total . 

« 

1,707 


602 

602 



nearly 60 per cent of the seats their aggregate vote should have given 
them. As they were without candidates in nearly 100 constituepcies, that 
aggregate did not represent their full strength in the country, 'and their 
luck v*s even worse than appears at first sight. 

As already pointed out, this election is particularly instructive be- 
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cause, with neither “pacts” nor “splits” to complicate matters, and .with 
only three members returned unopposed, almost all electors had some 
choice of candidates and most had a straightforward choice between 
the three parties. Yet even in these favourable conditions the results, as 
we have seen, were anomalous and unjust. 

We turn to Table 34 and the cataclysm of 1931. In this election — the 


Table 34.— Votes and Members: 1931 Election 


Forty 

Candi- 

dates 

Effective 

Votes 

Number oj 

Elected 

: Members 

“ Ideal" 

Excess or 
Deficit 

Conservative 



460 

340 

+ 120 

Liberal 

161 


68 

67 

+ 1 

Labour 

533 


65 

188 

-123 

Independent 

75 


9 

7 

+ 2 

Total 

1,276 

22,565,000 

602 

602 

_ 


only one in all the seven— the Conservatives secured a clear majority of 
the total votes cast. If seats had gone accordingly they would have 
received a clear majority of 78 over all other parties in the House, but 
actually their majority was 318 : an undeserved “bonus” of 240. The 
Labour party, on the other hand, which should have been in a minority 
of 226, was actually in a minority of 472 : a “penalty” of 246 for losing 


Table 35.— Votes and Members: 1935 Election 


Parly 

Candi - 

Effective 

Number of Member s 

Excess or 

dates 

Votes 

Elected 

"Ideal” 

Deficit 

Conservative 

508 

10,640,000 

379 

288 

+91 

Liberal 

205 

2,340,000 

54 

63 

- 9 

Labour 

589 

9,000,000 

166 

244 

-78 

Independent 

31 

255,000 

3 

7 

- 4 

Total . 

1,333 

22,235,000 

602 

602 

• 

h 


the gamble. As for the Liberal party, if we include the equivocal 
“Liberal Nationals”, it secured approximately its rightful number oi 
seats according to the votes actually given; but nearly three-fourths;^ 
the constituencies had no Liberal candidate of any kind, so that* large; 
proportion of Liberal electors had no chance to vote for their partjg 
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Heilce the aggregate Liberal vote probably represented less than half 
the repl strength of the party in the country. The Conservatives’ real 
strength must therefore have been even less than indicated by their 
aggregate vote, and their over-representation even greater than stated. 
No doubt this was offset to some extent by Conservative votes given to 
"Liberal Nationals”, but the latter were not sufficiently numerous for 
their effect to be great. Moreover, many Liberals preferred to vote for 
Labour rather than support “Liberal Nationalism”. For similar reasons 
we may surmise that the real under-representation of Labour was less 
than the apparent. In any event the historian may well see in the deplor- 
able results of this “stunt” election, with its practical annihilation of 
parliamentary opposition, one of the major causes of the disastrous 
sequence of events, particularly in foreign affairs, since 1931. 

Finally we come to the 1935 election and Table 35. Here the dis- 
crepancies are not so extreme as those of 1931, but they are bad enough. 
The aggregate votes indicate that the Conservatives should have been 
in a minority of 26, whereas in fact they obtained a clear majority of 
156, while the Labour party, which should have been in a minority of 
114, was actually much worse off, being in a minority of 270. The 
Liberals again had candidates in only a few (one-third) of the con- 
stituencies, and so did not poll anything like their total strength. Even 
so, they should have received on the votes given 63 seats instead of the 
54 that came to them. Notice that while the Conservatives had nearly 
four-thirds of the number of seats corresponding to their aggregate vote, 
the Labour party had little more than two-thirds of their due share. 

In concluding this chapter there are two points that may be noted. 
The first is that the voting strength of the three parties, even as it stands, 
indicates that throughout the inter-war period they were much more 
nearly equal in the country than their numbers in the House of Com- 
mons imply; and', as we have seen, there is good evidence that if the 
aggregate votes could be corrected they would show these strengths as 
still more nearly equal. 

The other point, which has not been generally recognized, is that in 
the latest (1935) election the Labour party secured the highest propor- 
tion of the grand total of votes that it has ever had. In 1929, which is 
usually regarded as its peak year, it secured nearly 38 per cent of the 
total, but in 1935 its share rose to over 40 per cent It illustrates the 
dangerously irresponsible and unpredictable character of the electoral 
“system” that in 1929 the Labour party’s bare 38 per cent of votes 
secured 48 per cent of seats and gave us a Labour government; whereas 
in 1935 its full 40 per cent of votes secured less than 28 per cent of seats 
and we were given a violendy anti-Labour government. Could anything 
be less worthy to be termed a “system”? How, in the face of such 
happenings, can we take the results of a general election as expressing, 
•even in the most general terms, “the voice of the people”? ' 
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CHAPTER XI 

MEMBERS AND PARTY 
2. Further Analysis 

Having compared the party allegiances of members of parliament with 
those of the general population, as revealed by their aggregate votes 
election by election, we may now look a little closer at the results as a 
whole. We have already computed , as nearly as the data allow, what 
wpuld have been the strength in the House of Commons of each of the 
three major parties if the wishes of the corresponding sections of the 
electorate had been given equal effect, size for size, and, comparing 
these “ideal”* strengths with the actual strengths in the House, have 
seen that in no single election of the series have the two tallied at all 
closely, while in most of the (flections they have differed almost in- 
credibly. 

Table 36 brings together for each election and party these differences 
between the “ideal” and the “real” membership. One of the first things 
that strikes the observer is the fact that in every one of these seven 
elections, covering the whole inter-war period, the Conservative party 
succeeded in obtaining greater representation than it was entitled to on 
voting strength, and in all but the 1923 and 1929 elections very sub- 
stantially greater strength. Its average excess representation appears in 
the table as just over 82 members : this, however, is merely the average 
of the figures for the seven elections. When allowance is made for the 
different lengths of the parliaments— a vital consideration— the true 
average excess representation of the Conservatives for the twenty-three 
years 1918 to 1941 is, in round figures, 96. That is to say, the Conserva- 
tive party has had on an average nearly a hundred more members in the 
House of Commons during the past quarter of a century than its aggre- 
gate voting strength (including an allowance for unopposed returns) 
could justify. 

The Liberal party, on the other hand, has been persistently under- 
represented. That was so even in 1931, despite the “Liberal Nationals’ ” 
dependence on Conservative votes, because in that year and again in 
1935 the party, counting all its dissident sections, was able to put but 
few candidates in the field, so that Liberal electors in many divisions 
had no chance to vote for any brand of Liberal candidate. The average 
under-representation shown in Table 36 is nearly 36 members, but if we 
allow, as before, for the varying duration of the seven parliaments, this 
figure drops to about 30. The true figure, however, must be much 
higher. 

The fortunes of the Labour party were more chequered. In 1923 and 
1929 it w8n-more seats than its aggregate vote justified; at all the other 
elections it won fewer, and mostly many fewer. Its true average .under- 

* I.e., proportionate to effective voting strength. 
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representation, allowing for varying duration, works out at over 62, 
against the 43 given in the table. 

Hence the average House of Commons during the twenty-three years 
from 1918 to 1941 has contained, in round figures, 96 more Conserva- 
tives, 30 fewer Liberals, and 62 fewer Labour members (together with 
4 fewer Independents) than the respective voting strengths would justify. 
This is no doubt a very satisfactory state of affairs to the Conservative 
party organizers and leaders; but to the man or woman who believes in 
democratic government it is a very disturbing one. What is the root 
cause of this dangerous and indefensible position? Why has the luck of 
the gamble so persistently favoured the Conservatives, so persistently 
proved adverse to the Liberals (though with queer fluctuations in each 
case), and sometimes smiled and more often scowled upon Labour? 

A certain amount of light is thrown upon the problem by plotting a 


Table 36.— Excess or DEFterr or Party Seats 


Party 

General Election 

Aver- 
age * 

1918 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1929 

1931 

1935 

Conservative 

+ 112 

+92 

+ 17 

+ 122 

+ 22 

+ 120 

+91 

+ 82* 

Libera! 

+ 9 

-58 

-22 

- 69 

-83 

+ 1 

- 9 

-35* 

Labour 

- 83 

-36 

+ 11 

- 53 

+ 62 

-123 

-78 

-43 

Independent 

- 20 

+ 2 

- 6 

— 

- 1 

+ 2 

- 4 

- 4 


* Average of figures for the seven elections: for tnie average for whole 
period see text. 


curve (Fig. 24) to show the relationship between the “ideal” numbers of 
members for each party at each general election and the corresponding 
“real” numbers.* In this diagram we are not concerned with the for- 
tunes of the parties separately, but are endeavouring to ascertain what 
general relationship exists between corresponding “real” and “ideal” 
numbers of members. The diagonal straight line shows the location that 
the points would have if in each case the “real” number had the same 
value as the “ideal”. Points above this line mark cases where “real” 
exceeds “ideal"; points below it those where “real” falls short of 
“ideal”. 

If now we draw a line (the fine dotted line) vertically through the 
point A, which corresponds to 200 on both the “ideal” and “real” 
scales, ye get themteresting result that nearly all points on the right of 

♦ For the benefit of anyone who is unfamiliar with graphs of this sort it may 
be explained that the point marked B, for example, represents the results for the 
Conservative party of the 1931 election. The horizontal distance of the point 
from the origin 0 represents the “ideal" number of members which their aggre- 
gate voting strength would have given the Conservatives : the vertical distance of 
the point from the origin represents die “real” number of members who were 
elected. The point C similarly represents the Labour figures, “real” and “ideal", 
for the 1929 election. Cases where the figures are very small have been omitted. 
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this vertical line are above the diagonal line, while all points but one on 
the left of the vertical line are below the diagonal line. What does this 
signify? The point A corresponds pretty closely to one-third Bf the 
House (excluding Ulster, of course), and the distribution of the points 
shows that, with rare exceptions, a party obtaining more than one-third 
of the grand aggregate of votes given in a three-party general election 
will secure more than its due proportion of seats, while a party obtain- 
ing less than one-third of that aggregate will obtain less than its due 



Fig. 24.— Relation between “ideal" and "real” representation. 

proportion. In other words, the present system tends to give to the 
stronger parties more seats and to the weaker parti* fewer seats than- 
they respectively deserve. What makes the position worse is that thead 
exaggerations of strength and weakness often run to extremes ahS’ti 
the same.time are spasmodic and uncertain in their action, Thrs ts 
shown by fhe fact that the plotted points are too scattered for-'a£fc 
definite curve to be drawn through them, though the chain line indicates 
their general trend. 
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1161106 , in a three-party contest, any party which can secure more 
than one-third of the grand total of votes can be almost certain of 
securing a dominating position in the House of Commons and in all 
probability a clear majority of seats; while any party which is unlucky 
enough to secure less than one-third of the total votes must expect less 
— often much less — than its fair representation. Similarly, in a two- 
party contest the party that secures a bare majority of votes will almost 
certainly secure a substantial majority of seats; but there is one vital 
difference between this case and the other. The effect of the “system” 
in a two-party contest is, in general, merely to exaggerate in the House 
the party majority that exists in the country; but in a three-party con- 
test it does very much more ; it gives to a minority in the country a 
majority in the House, which is a far more pernicious misrepresentation 
of “the will of the people". For this reason the merely exaggerated 
majorities given by the “khaki” election of 1900 and the “Chinese 
slavery” election of 1906 are far less objectionable than the completely 
false majorities of 1918, 1922, 1924, and 1935. 

Now let us revert to the electoral fortunes of the three parties as 
recorded in Table 36. Fig. 25 displays these in graphical form. The 
hatched portion of each party diagram shows the actual or “real” 
number of seats gained at each election; the thick black line indicates 
the corresponding “ideal” number, based on the party’s aggregate vote. 
Therefore the hatched part above the thick black line indicates excess 
of seats; the blank part below the thick black line indicates deficiency 
of seats. 

Looking at the Conservative diagram, we see clearly how very greatly 
the party has benefited by the “system”, gaining an excess of seats 
beyond its deserts in every one of the seven elections, and securing a 
majority in the House on no fewer than four occasions when it had 
only a minority of votes. Those four parliaments in which, though in a 
minority in the country, the Conservatives have dominated its govern- 
ment have covered between them nearly 16 years out of the 22 or 23 
under consideration, including some of the most critical periods of 
modem 'history. One may speculate whether events might have taken a 
less tragic course had parliament during those crucial years been more 
truly representative. 

The fortuitous character of the Liberal fortunes — or rather misfor- 
tunes — stands out plainly in the diagram. Notice that in 1918 the party 
v's already a little under-represented; yet in 1922, when its proportion 
of the total vote was slightly higher, it lost another 48 seats. The next 
year its voting strength rose still higher, but though it gained some seats, 
it failed to reach even the inadequate 1918 level of representation. In 
the two following elections its voting strength suffered a severe decline 
—in 1924 partly at least through leaving so many seats unepntested— 
but its strength in the House went down much faster; indeed, to a mere 
fraction of what it should have been. After these undeserved disasters 
(undeserved in the sense that they came, not from lack of aggregate 
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voting strength, but from the caprice of the electoral machine; we are 





Fig. 25. — Party representation, "real" and "ideal". 

hardly surprising that in the subsequent elections the party has made' 1 
but a poor showing. Consider, for example, the fact that in 1929 the 
Liberals polled nearly 5J million votes, yet only secured seats cortjj^ 
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sponding to a bare 2\ million, so that in effect over 3 million Liberal 
voters were disfranchised. How can electors in such circumstances be 
expected to retain an active interest in politics? How can men and 
women whose franchise is so plainly futile be expected to value it? 
Critics who reproach the electorate for “apathy” should ponder these 
questions. 

The Labour party section of Fig. 26 shows perhaps even more clearly 
the vicious nature of the electoral “gamble”. Look at the thick line that 
indicates the strength of the party in the country; notice that, with a 
single relapse in 1931, this strength has risen steadily from 1918 on- 
wards to the present time, and see how very differently its strength in 
the House has varied. Observe that in the 1924 election which led to the 
downfall of the first Labour government the party was actually stronger 
in the country than in the 1923 election which led to its installation : an 
ironical comment on the effectiveness of “the will of the people”! Con- 
trast these results again with that of 1929, when an increase of total 
voting strength that should have given Labour an extra 23 seats actually 
gave it an extra 138. 

In the “panic” year of 1931, betrayed by its most trusted leaders, 
Labour lost 224 seats— a result hailed exultantly by its enemies as an 
overwhelming defeat in the country. An overwhelming defeat in the 
electoral gamble it certainly was; in the country most emphatically not ! 
The party lost votes to an extent that should have deprived it of 39 
seats only, instead of 224. Actually, however, the 1935 figures are more 
significant: in this, the latest, election the Labour party should have 
had 17 more seats than in 1929, though in fact it had 123 fewer. It won, 
however, both the greatest aggregate of votes it has ever had and, what 
is more noteworthy, much the biggest proportion it has ever secured of 
the total vote for the whole country. 

Conservatives who view with complacency the undeserved successes 
of their party should study Fig. 25 and the steady growth of the Labour 
strength in the country. So far the electoral lottery has produced prizes 
for the Conservatives every time; for the Labour party only twice (and 
the first was a very small prize, smaller than that received by the Con- 
servatives at the same election). But, as we have seen in considering 
Fig. 24, the luck of the gamble, incalculable though it is, definitely 
favours the bigger parties. “For he that hath, to him shall be given : and 
he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” On 
these data there is every reason to predict a series of electoral successes 
for Labour as sweeping and as undeserved as those that Conservatism 
has enjoyed for die past twenty-odd years. How will the Conservatives 
like that? Will they accept it with the same equanimity — to put it 
mildly— as they have, shown over their own unearned victories? 

It should be remembered that, in all this discussion, nothing has been 
said about party programmes and policies; with them we hre not con- 
cerned. Our business is to show how the present electoral “system” 
works, to demonstrate both its injustice and its utter unreliability, and 
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incidentally to point out that though the benefit of these eccentricities 
has so far (since 1918) accrued very largely to one party, there is no 
guarantee, and indeed no likelihood, that this will continue. f 
We turn now to another aspect of party representation. Among the 
causes of the lack of interest' in politics and the apathy over elections 
that are so often criticized (and that are indeed regrettable) must be 
placed the practical monopoly of representation enjoyed in various 
parts of the country by one or other of the parties. It is bad enough 
that in certain single constituencies no one but a Conservative or a 
Labour candidate, as the case may be, has any chance of success; that 
is bound to have a deadening effect on local political activities. But 
when the representation of a whole group of adjacent constituencies is 
confined to a single party the effect is naturally worse. 

Let us consider some actual instances. In selecting these, however, we 


» 

Table 37.— Cornwall County Elections, 1929 


Paity 

Votes 

Obtained 

Seats 

Deserved 

Secured 

Conservative 

63,875 

2 


Libel al 

70,481 

2 

5 

Labour 

30.047 

1 

— 

Independent 

1,976* 

— 



* With one candidate only. 


are in a difficulty. In order that we may be able to ascertain, at least 
approximately, the political views of the electorate for comparison with 
the resulting distribution of seats, we need an area and an election in 
which as many as possible of the divisions were contested by all parties. 
But the most glaring cases of monopoly representation are just those in 
which contests, being almost hopeless for the minority parties, seldom 
occur. Our examples must therefore be in the nature of a compromise 
between contending requirements. Areas and elections in which each of 
the three major parties put forward a candidate for each seat, so that 
every elector had a full choice and we can consequently determine the 
distribution of party allegiances with some accuracy, are the most useful 
for comparing what is with what should be; but the very fact that so 
many contests have occurred there shows that these^re not the wont 
examples of monopoly. 

However, making the best of this quandary, let us consider three . 
cases in tpm, one for each party. First let us take the five-county.,^; 
divisions of Cornwall in the 1929 election; the relevant results 'aH | i 
summarized in Table 37. These five divisions covey an area of,abod$3 
1,360 square miles in all, and had, in 1929, a population of 321.00038 
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with an electorate of 210,000. Each party put forward a candidate for 
each seat, and the aggregate votes recorded show that at that election 
nearly 39 per cent of the voters were Conservatives, 42 per cent were 
Liberals, 18 per cent were supporters of the Labour party, and the small 
residue gave their votes to an Independent. Yet to represent the whole 
of this huge area and its politically diverse population only Liberals 
were returned. The 70,000 Liberal voters secured five members to put 
forward their views : the 96,000 anti-Liberal voters secured no one to 
represent them. 

Cornwall, however, is not really “safe” for the Liberals. Although 
they secured all the seats in 1923 as well as in 1929, yet in between, at 
the 1924 election, the position was reversed, and all the seats went to 
the Conservatives; while at the other inter-war elections they were dis- 
tributed between the two parties, Labour alone failing to secure any 


Table 38.— Western DurhUm Elections, 1935 




Seats 

Party 

Votes 



Obtained 

Deserved 

Secured ' 


Conservative 


mm 

M 

Liberal 




Labour 


■ 

5 


* With candidates in three divisions only, 
representation. As a matter of fact, there are now few, if any, seats that 
can be considered really “safe” for the Liberal party, though before 
191 8 there were many. 

Let us now take an area in which the Labour party has a pre- 
dominant position. Probably our contending requirements can be met 
as well as is possible by taking a group of five adjacent divisions in 
western Durham at the 1935 election. These five divisions are Barnard 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, Consett, Sedgefield, and Spennymoor, and the 
essential results are summarized in Table 38. These divisions together 
cover an area of about 720 square miles, and had in 1935 a population 
of about 347,000, with an electorate of 209,000. The votes recorded 
show about 22 per cent of the voters as Conservatives, 19 per cent as 
Liberals, and 59 per cent as Labour. Yet the whole of the seats went to 
Labour. The 99,000 Labour votes secured five representatives, the 
69,000 anti-Labqw votes none, Actually the position was worse than 
these figures show. In two of the divisions there were no Conservative 
candidates, and in two others no Liberals put up, so that Conservative 
and Liberal voters in these divisions respectively had no £hance to 
record votes for candidates of their own parties. 

How would the distribution of votes have gone had there been can- 
didates of all three parties in each of the five divisions? It is impossible 
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to say with exactness, but by making certain assumptions we can form 
an estimate that will probably give us a truer picture of party strengths 
than is given by the actual voting. Such an estimate indicates 24 pdt cent 
as Conservatives, 23 per cent as Liberals, and 53 per cent as Labour; 
so that though Labour won all five seats it had probably little more 
than half of the electorate behind it. This area is, however, not really 
“safe” for Labour. In 1929 and 1935 it won all the seats, and in 1922 
and 1923 all but one, but in 1931 the exceptional conditions gave two 
seats to the Conservatives and two to the Liberals, while in 1918 and 
1 924 Labour secured only two and three seats respectively. There are 
not many areas, as distinct from single seats, in which Labour appears 
to be in an unchallengeable position. 

Let us now take an area and an election in which the Conservatives 

Table 39!— Sussex Countv Elections, 1924 


» 


Party 

Votes 

Obtained 

Seats 

Deserved 

Secured 

Conservative 

108,593 

4 

6 

Liberal 

29,477* 

1 

— 

Labour 

22,962f 

1 



* With candidates in four divisions only, 
t With candidates in five divisions only. 


had things all their own way. We select the six county divisions of 
Sussex, East and West, in the 1924 election, our choice, as before, being 
governed by the necessity of finding an area in which, while one party 
was outstandingly successful, the others put up enough candidates to 
give us a good idea of the respective party strengths. These six divisions 
together cover an area of about 1,440 square miles, with a population 
in 1924 of about 473,000 and an electorate of 236,000. The votes re- 
corded (see Table 39) show about 67 i per cent of Conservatives, about 
18J per cent of Liberals, and about 14 per cent of Labour supporters. 
Two-thirds of the votes sufficed to give all six seats to the Conserva- 
tives : the other third of the votes failed to gain any representation at all. 

Further, in two divisions there were no Liberal candidates and in 
another division no Labour candidate. If we estimate, on the same basis 
as before, what would have been the distribution of the aggregate vote 
had there been three-party contests in all six divisions, we get about 63 
per cent of Conservative voters, about 24 per cent of Liberals, and 
about 13 per cent of Labour. Hence the 63 per cent of electors who , 
were Conservatives had six members to represent them in parliament, 
while the 37 per cent of electors holding Liberal or Labour views had 
not a single representative. . 

In Sussex, moreover, unlike Cornwall and Durham, electoral hisfor|! 
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shows that the predominant party not only secured all the seats at this 
particular election, but has been able to maintain its favoured position 
throughout the inter-war period. In this period the Sussex county area 
has seen seven general elections and five by-elections, making forty- 
seven contests. Of these the Conservatives have won forty-six, the 
solitary exception being the winning of Chichester by the Liberals with 
a small majority in 1923, only to lose it again ten months later. The 
Conservative party, therefore, has a virtual monopoly of the parlia- 
mentary representation of Sussex; and, since even in 1924 (a year par- 
ticularly favourable to that party) about 37 per cent of the electors were 
Liberal or Labour, we may conclude that in general some 40 per cent 
of the Sussex electorate are, for all practical purposes, permanently 
disfranchised in present conditions. 

These three cases— Cornwall, Durham, and Sussex— are by no means 
mere abnormalities, rare eccentricities <^ue to special circumstances. On 
the contrary, they are fairly typical examples of a feature of the elec- 
toral “system” that is widely prevalent, for to “safe” areas must be 
added many “safe” individual divisions. In all too many constituencies 
the electors belonging to two out of the three parties might almost as 
well have no votes for all the use they are. Is it any wonder if these 
electors regard politics as just something in the newspapers, and elec- 
tions as a solemn farce? 

Our investigations, then, show that not only is the party complexion 
of the House of Commons no true index of the views of the electors of 
the country as a whole, but also that there are widespread disfranchise- 
ments of large bodies of electors : for what is the use of a vote that is 
doomed, from the start, to complete sterility? 


CHAPTER XII 
REVIEW 

We have now investigated the chief characteristics of the personnel of 
the House of Commons that concern us, and have amassed a consider- 
able amount of information about the ages, education, occupations, 
party affiliations, and other attributes of members of parliament. Wc 
have also seen how the personnel of the House compares in these 
respects with the general adult population by whom it is elected, and 
whom it is supposed to represent. Before passing on to a more general 
discussion of the issues involved, let us review as concisely as possible 
the facts we hay»»ascertained; such a review may serve as an epitome 
as well as a reminder. 

Age on First Election 

We have studied the ages at which members first entered the House 
of Coqimons, both with respect to new members who first entered the 
House in the inter-war period, taking them election by election and as 
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a whole, and with respect to all members who have sat in the House y 
during that period, taking them party by party and as a whole. What do 
we learn from our statistics and graphs? Many interesting facts Emerge 
and we cannot recapitulate them all; let us recall a few of the more 
significant. 

Consider first the new members : relatively few entered the House 
under the age of 26 or over the age of 66, while the most popular five- 
year range was that from 46 to 51 years of age. The entries increase 
rapidly up to that group and then decline again, the fall after the 51-56 
group being rapid. There was, in all the seven general elections, only 
one entrant at the lowest age, 21, and only one at 75, which was the 
highest age. 

If we consider the average age of entry, we find that the new members 
elected in 1918 were much the oldest set for any of the elections, with 
an average of 48 years 5J months, and that subsequently the average 
declined until at the last two elections it was only 42 years 0J month, a 
drop of 6 years 5 months compared with 1918. The high age of first 
entry in 1918— obviously due to the war of 1914-18— had the deplor- 
able effect of giving the control of affairs in the crucial post-war years 
into the hands of an abnormally elderly House. 

When we turn to the age of first entry of all inter-war members, new 
and old, we find that the two age-ranges 41-46 and 46-51, closely 
similar in numbers, were the most popular. There were, again, few 
entrants below 26 and few over 66. (The actual lowest age was 21 years 
6 months and the highest 76 years 1 month.) 

Comparing the three parties, we find a rather curious contrast. The 
most popular age-group for Conservatives is evidently 46-51, while for 
each of the other two parties it appears to be 41-46, though the average 
age for Conservatives is lower than that for either of the others. The 
explanation is that, while there is a substantial inflow of Conservatives 
at all ages between 26 and 46, relatively few Liberals enter before 31 
and relatively few Labour members before 36. We note that, even pro- 
portionately to total party entrants, for every Labour member who 
enters the House between the ages of 21 and 31 there are roughly three 
Liberal entrants and five Conservative, and we also observe the high 
proportion of Labour members who enter between 41 and 51. These 
facts stress the initial financial disadvantage of Labour, and to a less 
extent Liberal, candidates, and, of course, they are reflected in the 
average age of entry. This is lowest for the Conservatives (43 years 
months) and highest for the Labour members (46 years 11 J months), , 
with the Liberals in between (43 years 1 0} months) ; tffft over-aH average 
for all members is 44 years 5 months, Od first election the average Con- 
servative is therefore 3 months younger than the average LiberaLjnd 
3 years 4 months younger than the average Labour member; a'ra&eiv 
staking difference. Hence the average age of the new members enters^ 
parliament at any general election, as well as the average age ofhH thel 
members elected, is affected by the party character of the results. 
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Finally we note that whereas the average age of entry of the inter-war 
new members was 45 years 1 month and the average age of the 1918 
new ikembers was 48 years 5-) months, the average age of the members 
who first entered before 1918 was only 43 years 0 month. 

Age at General Election 

Here we are concerned, not with the age of first entry to the House, 
but with the ages of all members, new and old, at each of the seven 
general elections. We observe that, as with new entrants, so with mem- 
bers as a whole, the 1918 House was abnormally elderly, while the later 
Houses were (with some variations) successively younger. The average 
age on election was highest in 1918 (51 years months) and lowest in 
1931 (48 years 6 months). As the influence of the last war has receded 
into the past, the average age on election has gradually fallen, except 
when it was raised temporarily in 192^ by the influx of elderly Labour 
members and in 1935 by the abnormally small number of new members. 

The lowest age of any member at a general election was 21 years 
6 nionths; the highest was 80 years 7 months. These limits give a range 
of very nearly 60 years, and enable us to divide members into four age- 
groups of equal range: 21 to 36, or “young"; 36 to 51, or “younger 
middle-aged”; 51 to 66, or “older middle-aged”; and 66 to 81, or 
“elderly”. At each of the seven elections the “middle-aged” greatly pre- 
ponderate, with a total strength varying from 85 per cent of the House 
in 1918 to 75 per cent in 1931, and averaging 81 per cent. The two 
“middle-aged” groups are closely similar in size, as are the much smaller 
“young” and “elderly” groups. 

We are not concerned, however, only with the figures for members of 
parliament. We have to see how these compare with the corresponding 
figures for the adult population. We find that the average member of 
parliament is very considerably older than the average adult member of 
the public. The difference fluctuates, but over the whole period to date 
(December 1942) its mean value is about 8 years 7\ months, the average 
member of parliament being approximately 52 years 6£ months of age, 
while the average adult is only 43 years 1 1 months old. This is a big 
difference, though not nearly so big as that between the mean age of the 
average member of parliament and the mean age of the average member 
of the whole population; the latter is approximately 32 years 5-J months. 
Hence the average member of parliament is a good twenty years older 
than the average member of the whole population — not far short of a 
generation difference! 

But averages/eseful though they are, give only limited information, 
so we compare the age-distribution of members of parliament with that 
of the adult population in detail by means of a graph (Fig. 10) which is 
particularly interesting. Such a comparison does not lend itself to sum- 
marization, but, as we have seen, the general effect is to sfiow that the 
adult •population under 40 years of age is severely under-represented, 
the population between, say, 45 and 65 is much over-represented, while 
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the population of 70 years of age and over is more or less reasonably 
represented. 

Previous Service 

The outstanding result of our investigations into the previous service 
of members was the discovery that the personnel of the House of Com- 
mons changes much faster than might have been thought; that members 
in general have, in fact, only a comparatively short record of previous 
experience. The long service of a few outstanding members is apt to 
give an impression of continuity in the composition of the House that 
the facts do not warrant. 

The distribution of previous service amongst members at each general 
election has been given in some detail, together with the average distri- 
bution for the seven parliaments. We find that in the average newly 
elected House 175 members ajjp complete novices, and another 183 
have not more than five years’ experience; while only 136 have more 
than 10 years, and only 29 more than 20 years of previous service. The 
new House is much “greener” than one might expect! 

Judged by average previous service, the least experienced House was 
that of 1924, which had on election an average previous service of only 
4 years 11 months. The most experienced, by the same standard, was 
that of 1935, with 8 years 1 month of average previous service. For all 
the elections together the average was only 5 years 11 months. 

The House of Commons with the largest influx of new members was 
that of 1918, which had 260, or 43 per cent of the total membership. 
The 1935 House, with 79 new members, or 13 per cent of the total, had 
the smallest influx. The average for the seven elections was 175, or 29 
per cent. 

As for long service, though a few members retain seats in parliament 
for as long as 40 or 50 years, yet few reach even a total of 20. The 
maximum number with 20 years' previous service at a general election 
was 40 (in 1931), the minimum was 19 (in 1924), and the average was 
29; these out of a total of 602 members. Broken service (absence from 
one or more intervening parliaments) probably accounts to a consider- 
able extent for the lowness of these figures. 

The average total length of service of members cannot be computed 
directly or exactly. An indirect and approximate calculation suggests 
that it is in the neighbourhood of 15 years. 

School Education 

In dealing with the school education of members, drew attention 
to the difficulty of classifying schools and defining the various cate- 
gories: the discussion of this difficulty should be borne in mind. The i 
classification finally adopted was threefold : public schools, secondary 
schools, and elementary schools. ■ . ci 

We first considered the school education of all members who sat 
in the House of Commons during the period under investigation 
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irrespective of the date of election. Let us recall some of the more 
significant results. 

In the first case we found that of the members who were known to 
have had a public-school education 80 per cent were Conservatives, 154 
per cent were Liberals, and only per cent were Labour members. Of 
those who had had a secondary (other than public-school) education, 
45 per cent were Conservatives, 36j per cent were Liberals, and 18-J per 
cent were Labour. Of those with only an elementary education 9 per 
cent were Conservatives, 12 per cent were Liberals, and no less than 
79 per cent were Labour. 

Next, looking at the matter the other way round, we found that of the 
Conservative members 11\ per cent had had a public-school education, 
19 per cent a secondary education, and only 3} per cent an elementary 
education. Of the Liberal members, 42j per cent came from public 
schools, 44 per cent from secondary jphools, and 13J per cent from 
elementary schools. The Labour members’ education is just the reverse 
of that of the Conservative members, for they derive 10 per cent from 
the public schools, 18 per cent from secondary schools, and no less than 
72 per cent from elementary schools. 

It will be seen that of the Conservative members the great majority 
come from the public schools, of the Liberal members the largest 
number, though not actually a majority, come from the secondary 
schools, and of the Labour members the great majority come from the 
elementary schools. To a remarkable extent, therefore, we should be 
justified in calling the Conservatives the public-school party, the 
Liberals the secondary-school party, and Labour the elementary-school 
party. 

Looking next at the results of the seven general elections separately, 
we find that at every one of them there were more public-school mem- 
bers returned than there were members from either of the other types of 
school, and that in all but two elections the public-school members had 
a substantial majority over the other two types. In 1931 no less than 
two-thirds of the whole House had been educated at public schools, and 
only one-ninth at elementary schools. The most plebeian House in this 
respect was that of 1929, but even in that House little more than a third 
of the members came from elementary schools, and these were easily 
outnumbered by the public-school men. As might be expected from 
their “centre” position, social and political, the secondary-school mem- 
bers show the smallest variation in numbers from election to election. 

Tracing how the numbers of members from the three types of school 
vary with the njunbers of members of the three political parties with 
which, as already noted, they seem to have affinity, we find a remark- 
ably close correspondence : public-school with Conservative, secondary- 
school with Liberal, and elementary-school with Labour. There is no 
such correspondence between, say, public-school and Liberal member- 
ship, er between secondary-school and Labour membership. We note, 
tpo, that in the average inter-war House nearly half the members are 
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public-school Conservatives, while nearly one-fifth are elementary- 
school Labour members. Another interesting point is that in the Con- 
servative party the safest seats are, in general, given to the uppdf -class 
members, while in the Labour party the tendency is just the reverse : 
here the safest seats are given, in general, to the trade-union members. 
These opposite tendencies throw an illuminating light on the attitude of 
the respective party machines. 

Comparing the school education of members of parliament with that 
of the adult population as a whole, we find an astonishing contrast; in 
this, as in so many other respects, the House is not in the least a fair 
sample of the general population. Elementary schools have less than a 
quarter of their proportionate representation, secondary schools have 
more than 4 times their proportion, while public schools have no less 
than 28 times as many members as their strength in the population 
would entitle them to have. Whan the social and financial exclusiveness 
of the public schools is borne in mind, this is a very significant result. 

Still more astonishing and significant is the very marked preponder- 
ance of Eton, and to a less extent Harrow, in the House of Commons. 
Roughly one-fourth of all the Conservatives who sat in the House at 
any time during the whole inter-war period were old Etonians, while 
one-third were from either Eton or Harrow. One in every seven of all 
the members of all parties together, including Labour, was an old 
Etonian, and one in five was either an old Etonian or an old Harrovian. 
Eton, about the most exclusive and expensive school in the country, 
averages well over 500 times as many members as she should have on 
the basis of proportion, while Harrow, not far behind, has nearly 450 
times her due representation. The Harrovian has over 1,800 times and 
the Etonian well over 2,000 times as good a chance of entering parlia- 
ment as has the elementary-school boy— in spite of the rise of the 
Labour party! 

University Education 

The number of university men— not necessarily graduates— in parlia- 
ment is considerable. Half the Conservative members, three-sevenths of 
the Liberal members, and two-ninths of the Labour members have had 
a university education. 

The dominant position of the two old universities is noticeable. Four- 
fifths of the university-educated Conservatives were at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as were four-sevenths of the Liberal and three-sevenths of the 
Labour members so educated : for all parties together the proportion is 
five-sevenths. If we take all members, non-university* as well as uni- 
versity, we find that Oxford and Cambridge claim nearly 30 per cent of 
the grand total. As between the two, amongst the Conservatives Oxford 
predomintfips, amongst the Liberals there is little to choose, wWle 
amongst the Labour members Cambridge is the more favoured. We’finty; 
that Oxford and Cambridge amongst universities occupy a preferential 
position comparable with that of Eton and Harrow amongst scf”™™® 
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We note the astonishingly poor position of the University of London 
in parliament— and parliament, be it remembered, meets in London. 
Size fir size, Oxford and Cambridge are perhaps a dozen times as well 
represented as London; indeed, they are far and away better represented 
than any of the other universities. 

Some interesting facts come to light when we consider party in rela- 
tion to university education. Four-fifths of the Oxford men are Con- 
servatives, against three-fourths of the Cambridge men and only half of 
the rest of the university alumni. In the other parties the position is 
reversed, the Liberal proportions rising instead of falling, and the 
Labour proportions rising more steeply than the Liberal. These facts 
disclose the same type of social pattern as we found in studying school 
education : just as school education and party are strongly correlated, 
so are university education and party. If a member of parliament has 
been at Oxford it is 4 to 1 that he is a f onservative and 19 to 1 that he 
is not a Labour member; just as, if he has been at Eton, it is 9 to 1 that 
he is a Conservative and 34 to 1 that he is not a Labour member. The 
older, the more expensive, and the more socially exclusive the university 
or the school, the more certainly will its product be found on the right 
wing in politics, and vice versa. Moreover, the Oxford man has some- 
thing like 180 times, and the Cambridge man something like 140 times, 
as good a chance of entering parliament as has the average member of 
the general public. 

Occupation 

In considering the occupations of members, we drew attention to the 
complexity of the subject and the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
classification; that discussion should be borne in mind. We adopted, 
with some modifications, the Census grouping of occupations, and re- 
corded the number of members of each party belonging to each group. 
We note at once the markedly unequal representation in parliament of 
the various groups, and the predominance of Conservatives in some 
groups and of Labour members in others. 

Turning to the occupations of members elected at each general elec- 
tion, we find that the numbers in the various occupation-groups do not 
fluctuate very widely, so that their averages give a fairly accurate indi- 
cation of what we may term the normal occupational composition of 
the House. The outstanding fact at this stage of the investigation is the 
predominant position of the Public Administration and Defence, Com- 
merce and Finance, Not Gainfully Occupied, and Professional Occupa- 
tions groups. Tllfse four groups together fill two-thirds of the House ; 
an astonishing result when it is remembered that Agriculture, Mining, 
Transport, all the manufactures of the country, and other large and 
important groups, have to squeeze into the remaining one-third. 

Next we compare members’ occupations with those of the adult popu- 
lation* of the country. The Census returns provide the distribution 
figures for the latter, but need considerable manipulation for our pur- 
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pose : in particular, we are concerned only with adults, and we do not 
want retired workers separated from those still occupied. Having made 
the necessary adjustments, and taken into account the Censuses ft both 
1921 and 1931, we compute the composition of an imaginary House of 
Commons in which each group of occupations is represented propor- 
tionately to its strength in the country. Comparing this with the average 
actual House of Commons, we find extraordinary differences in com- 
position, In the latter most groups are, by comparison, either over- or 
under-represented; and the variations are in some cases extreme. 

Neglecting small groups and passing over Other and Undefined 
Workers, we find that the worst-represented groups are those of Per- 
sonal Services, Makers of Textile Goods and Clothing, Not Gainfully 
Occupied (more of this anon), and Agricultural Occupations, all of 
which have less than half of their proportionate representation : the 
best represented are those of Makers of Food and Drinks, Printers and 
Photographers, Public Administration and Defence, and Professional 
Occupations, all of which have more than twice their proportionate 
representation. The Personal Services group has only one-sixteenth of its 
proportionate strength : at the other end of the scale Professional Occu- 
pations have nearly twelve times their due. Moreover, in many cases the 
actual representatives are far from typical of the group as a whole. For 
instance, in many groups representation is almost monopolized by 
“employers and managers” to the exclusion of the far more numerous 
operative workers. 

An important point about the Not Gainfully Occupied group is that, 
even after we have simplified it by the removal of the retired and other 
incongruous elements, it still contains two entirely dissimilar and ill- 
assorted sections. On the one hand we have the “idle rich”— the un- 
occupied people of “independent means” and the idle dependants of 
occupied people — and on the other the vast army of unpaid domestic 
workers, who should really be classified as engaged in Personal Services. 
We cannot separate out these two classes accurately, but we estimate 
that there are about five-sixths of a million adult “idlers” to 10 j million 
adult unpaid domestic workers. On this basis the “idlers” have about 
three times their proper representation, while the domestic workers, 
paid and unpaid, are practically unrepresented. 

The occupation-groups of the Census are largely arbitrary, artificial, 
and based on industry rather than occupation; hence the under- or 
over-representation of a group as a whole does not completely expose 
the position. We have noted the incongruous elements in the Not Gain- 
fully Occupied and the preponderance of “employers*Mid managers” in 
many groups, but there are many other cases in which it is necessary to 
look at individual occupations rather than groups. No summary can 
deal adequately with what is so much a matter of detail, but a few 
instances may be recalled. 

Proprietors and managers of wholesale businesses have roughly 16 
times as many members of parliament as proportion would give them. 
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bankers have 18 times, and stockbrokers no less than 80 times as many. 
Commissioned officers in the fighting forces also have about 80 times 
their due share of members : “other ranks” are almost unrepresented. 
Miners are at least 20 times as well represented as are agricultural 
workers. 

More than one-sixth of the entire (average) House of Commons con- 
sists of practising lawyers; while lawyers, practising and non-practising, 
constitute nearly one-fourth of the total membership. There are nearly 
a thousand times as many barristers in the House as their numbers in 
the country warrant Solicitors, with only 55 times their due .number, 
are more modest, faking both branches together, there are 200 times as 
many lawyers in parliament as there are in the general population, 
strength for strength. Journalists have 60 times and teachers 6 or 7 times 
their proportionate representation; but in view of the indeterminate 
boundaries of these occupations theses figures must not be taken as 
exact. 

When we consider occupational status we find that the Census cate- 
gories are arbitrary in conception, imperfect in application, and useless 
for our purpose. By redistribution, however, into the categories of (a) 
employers and managers, (b) rank-and-file workers, (c) professional 
workers, (d) unpaid domestic workers, and (e) unoccupied, we obtain a 
classification that, though admittedly imperfect, has real significance. 
Comparing the average House of Commons with the general popula- 
tion, we find that the “unpaid domestic workers” are practically un- 
represented and the “rank-and-file workers” have little more than one- 
third of their proportionate share of the membership, while the “un- 
occupied” have three times, the “employers and managers” five or six 
times, and the “professional workers” more than twelve times as many 
members as their respective numbers in the community would justify. 
Clearly the general body of workers, paid and unpaid, is much under- 
represented, while employers, managers, and professional workers are 
greatly over-represented. 

Three occupations, or quasi-occupations, collectively provide more 
than half the membership of the House of Commons; for every other 
member is a lawyer, a company director, or a trade-union official. 
More than half of the parliamentary Conservative party and more than 
half of the parliamentary Liberal party are composed of lawyers and 
company directors, while almost half of the parliamentary Labour party 
consists of trade-union officials. Pretty constantly one member of the 
House in every five is a barrister and one in every four is a lawyer of 
some kind. 

Hereditary Titles 

Holders of hereditary titles and the near relations of su«h holders 
have representation in the House of Commons far and away greater 
than their numbers would entitle them to receive. This element forms in 
the average House from two-fifths to one-half of the Conservative party 
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and just half that proportion of the Liberals. By contrast, it contributes 
only about one in 25 to the Labour party membership of the House. 
For all parties together the titled-family element provides at le<At two- 
sevenths of the average House. 

The 1931 House was the most “aristocratic” in this sense, and the 
1929 House the least so. The parliamentary Conservative party is most 
' “aristocratic” when it is numerically at its weakest : a dear indication 
that, in general, the hereditary-titled element takes the safest seats for 
itself and leaves the more difficult contests to the less “aristocratic' 1 
elements. 

It ^difficult to estimate with any high degree of accuracy the strength 
of the hereditary-titled element in either the House of Commons or the 
country as a whole, but a cautious estimate indicates that this element 
has at least 400 times the representation that it would have on a propor- 
tional basis. • 

Party 

Many factors need to be taken into account in considering the rela- 
tionship between party strengths in the House of Commons and party 
strengths amongst the electorate. We are concerned only with the three 
major streams of political thought, Conservative, Liberal, and Labour, 
but even so difficulties arise. The proper party affiliations of members 
are not always easily determined, espedally in cases where there are 
“splits" or “pacts” or where ephemeral “parties” have made a fairly 
wide but transient appeal to the electorate. Again, where all three parties 
contest a seat it is possible to ascertain with some degree of accuracy 
their relative strengths amongst the voters; but when there are only two 
candidates this is not so easy. Not only have voters of the third party 
no means of indicating their allegiance, but, since some of them will 
perforce vote for the other parties, the strengths of the latter will be in- 
flated by votes that they only receive faute de mieux. In the case of un- 
contested elections the position is even less clear. We find that, for these 
and other reasons, there is a general tendency for the aggregate votes to 
exaggerate the strength of the more successful parties and to underrate 
that of the less successful. This, be it noted, refers purely to votes and 
has nothing to do with the number of seats gained. 

In analysing the votes cast we made allowance for uncontested elec- 
tions, but decided that further adjustments were impracticable. The 
“effective” votes recorded are therefore simply the actual aggregates 
plus an allowance for unopposed returns. 

Turning to the successive elections, we find that there js little corre- 
spondence between votes cast and seats won: in none of the elections 
do they tally at all closely, and in most they are seriously divergent 
The facts'^mply justify the description “a gamble” often applied to, 
general elections: they demonstrate the absurdity of speaking of &e . 
results as expressing “the will of the people” or as giving “,a nfendate 
from the country”. 
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In 1918 — the “coupon” election — the Conservatives gained nearly 50 
per cent more seats than their voting strength entitled them to; the 
Labo ui- party gained over 50 per cent less than their proper representa- 
tion, In 1922 the Conservatives were again unduly successful, gaining 
nearly 40 per cent more seats than their aggregate vote merited. The 
Liberals won only two-thirds and Labour only four-fifths of their due 
share. 

In 1923 the state of opinion in the country was more nearly reflected 
in parliament than at any other inter-war election. Even so, the Con- 
servatives had 17 and Labour 1 1 more seats than their due, while the 
Liberals had 22 fewer. Compared with 1922, the Conservative vote only 
fell 4 per cent, yet their representation dropped 26 per cent; the Liberals 
gained less than 5 per cent in' votes, but won, 36 per cent more seats; 
the Labour vote rose little more than 2 per cent, but gained nearly 35 
per cent more seats. With hardly any change of political opinion in the 
country there was a drastic change in the political complexion of the 
House. 

In 1924 luck reverted to the Conservatives: they won 44 per cent 
more seats than their voting strength merited. The Liberals correspond- 
ingly had 64 per cent less seats than their due, and Labour 26 per cent 
less. In 1929 the Conservatives obtained a mere 10 per cent of un- 
deserved seats, whereas the Labour party secured 27 per cent, though 
the aggregate votes of the two parties were practically equal. These 
undue successes deprived the Liberals of nearly 60 per cent of the seats 
they should have had. 

In 1931 the Conservatives, profiting yet again by the “gamble”, 
secured over 35 per cent more seats than their votes justified. Labour’s 
strength, traduced by the results, gave it 65 per cent less seats than it 
deserved. The Liberals secured seats roughly corresponding to their 
votes; but they contested so few divisions that millions of Liberal votes 
must have gone unrecorded. In 1935 the Conservatives, lucky yet again, 
secured 32 per cent too many seats, while Labour was mulcted of a like 
percentage. The Liberals were about 14 per cent down, but as they 
again put up very few candidates their true under-representation must 
have been much greater. 

The erratic nature of the present “system” is strikingly demonstrated 
by the fact that, whereas in 1929 an aggregate Labour vote of 38 per 
cent of the grand total gave us a Labour government, in 1935 an aggre- 
gate Labour vote of 40 per cent of the grand total gave us a strongly 
anti-Labour government. The Conservative party has, since the last war, 
profited extreme# by the electoral gamble, but there is no guarantee 
that this will continue ; there are signs that before long it may be the 
turn of the Labour party to have a similar, and equally undeserved, run 
of luck. Its voting strength steadily increases, and in 1935 it secured the 
highest percentage of the total vote it has yet had. Soon our capricious 
“system” may give it an overwhelming majority in the House while it is 
still only a minority in the country. 
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This is no fanciful picture; for four times since the last war the Con- 
servatives have secured a substantial majority of seats in the Commons 
when they had only a minority of votes in the country. For 17 ylSars out 
of 24 the Conservatives have dominated the government while markedly 
in a minority in the country. The sweeping changes in the party com- 
plexion of parliament at such elections as that of 1931 do not represent 
any corresponding change of view on the part of the electorate. Labour 
lost 224 seats at that election; its loss of voting strength only corre- 
sponded to a loss of 39 seats. 

We observe another defect of the present system of election in the 
virtual disfranchisement of electors belonging to minority parties in 
many constituencies and in quite a number of extensive areas. For 
example, in the inter-war period the County of Sussex, with a popula- 
tion of nearly half a million, has had forty-seven electoral returns, and 
the Conservatives have secured the seat in forty-six of these. The 40 per 
cent of Sussex electors who belong to the Liberal and Labour parties 
are completely unrepresented and likely to remain so; nor is this area 
unique. 

Looking back over our investigations as a whole, what are the out- 
standing results? I think we may note the following matters as having 
special significance. 

The first point is the elderliness of the House of Commons. The 
average member does not even commence his parliamentary service 
until nearly a quarter of a century after becoming an adult, while the 
mean age of members is 8| years higher than that of the electorate and 
20 years higher than that of the whole population. 

The next point is the dominating position of public-school men in the 
House, and particularly the amazingly high proportion of members 
educated at Eton and (to a less extent) Harrow. These two schools have 
a share of the membership about 500 times as big as their share of the 
electorate. 

Next we note that occupationally the House is in no sense a micro- 
cosm of the community : the distribution of occupations is utterly dis- 
similar. Moreover, a huge proportion of members belong to the talking 
classes, and in particular to the legal profession. 

Another point is the big proportion of members who hold, or are 
related to the holders of, hereditary titles. This aristocratic element, 
which forms only a tiny fraction of the community, secures a share in 
the membership of the House 400 times as great. 

A final point is the conspicuous failure of the House as a representa- 
tion of the political opinion of the country, even as recorded in votes. 
The common description of a general election as a gamble is seen to, be 
founded fin fact: for its results are not merely an exaggeration of 
prevalent public opinion — they are a capricious and unpredictable dis; 
tortionofit. * 'J 

These are the salient characteristics of the House in respect ofcerfUjj 
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important matters considered separately. But there are some more 
general qualities to he detected when we survey the field as a whole. 

FirstHve note that the House is not in any sense what Professor Laski 
calls “an average sample of ordinary men”. In no single respect— age, 
education, occupation, sex, social standing, party— does the composition 
of the House of Commons reflect that of the community< The differ- 
ences, moreover, are not the minor deviations inseparable from any 
system of representation : they are radical divergences. 

Studying these divergences, we are driven to the conclusion that 
parliament is recruited to a very marked extent from what are, in one 
way or another, privileged classes. In the Labour party the dominant 
position of the trade unions gives to the officials of those unions the 
status of a privileged class : they secure their huge share of the party’s 
parliamentary seats, not on general political grounds, but because of 
their services, past, present, and future, to the interests of the unions. 

Outside the Labour, party it is social position, as measured by the 
factors of birth, education, and financial means, that determines the 
privileged class. Here we find ourselves forced to join issue with those 
who assert that “The belief in the existence of social classes ... is the 
result of studying social theory of doubtful value and of neglecting 
social facts.”* This assertion has already been answered.t and we need 
spend no time on any general refutation of it. But if we face honestly 
the “social facts” with which this book is concerned we are compelled 
to recognize the existence of social classes, irrespective of “social 
theory” (whether “of doubtful value” or otherwise), and it may be as 
well to make this point clear. 

If there were no social classes we should find little or no correlation 
between the political views and the social attributes of members of 
parliament. If there were no social classes we should be unable to pre- 
dict from a member’s education or occupation what his political views 
would be. If there were no social classes we should expect to find old 
Etonians and old Oxonians equally at home in any of the political 
parties : we should not be able to say, as we can now, that if a member 
is an army officer, a stockbroker, or the heir to a peerage, it is next door 
to certain that he is a Conservative, whereas if he is a miner or a joiner 
it is a pretty safe bet that he is a Labour member. We need not multiply 
examples : throughout this investigation the accumulating facts drive 
home the point. Politics are strongly correlated with education, with 
occupation, with parentage, with financial means, and the rest of it : 
and these are correlated with each other. 

If there were ffb social classes, why should this be so? In a classless 
society a man’s political views would be the reflection of his individual 
personality, the outcome of his individual experience as a human being. 
But, indeed, the existence of social classes is obvious if ofle will but 

* A."M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones, A Survey of the Social Struc- 
ture of England and Wales (1927), chapter VI. 

t E.g., by R. H. Tawney, Equality (1931), chapter 111. 
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look at the facts that stare one in the face. Are there no class distinc- 
tions between, shall we say, the officers’ mess and that of the sergeants? 
—or between the grand stand at Ascot and the stablemen’s quavers?— 
or between the debutantes at a Court and the flower-girls in the street 
outside? 

The facts that social classes are not discontinuous ,* but shade off 
gradually into one another, and that they are not entirely rigid, but 
allow a certain amount of passage to and fro in individual cases from 
one class to another: these facts are not a denial of the existence of 
class— they are merely an indication of the conditions in which it 
functions. 

We conclude, then, that outside the Labour party (and even to some 
extent within it) parliament is very largely recruited from certain 
favoured sections of the community. Whether we label these sections 
“the upper classes”, or “the wealthier classes”, or, as some prefer, “the 
political classes”, the essential tact remains that they form what we may 
safely term a privileged class. Their attributes of birth, education, and 
means give them many advantages in life generally; and the abnormal 
share of the membership of the House of Commons which they secure 
reflects these advantages and enables them to dominate the political life 
of the community, t 

Here we can leave our study of the personnel of the House of Com- 
mons as it now is : we have the basic facts and can pass on to study the 
causes underlying the present state of affairs, to discuss what changes 
may be desirable, and to consider how such changes could be brought 
about. 

* It appears that Professor Carr-Saunders and Mr. Jones fall into the error of 
assuming that there can be no classification without sharp dividing lines, for they 
say: “But since incomes and holdings of property are continuously graded, it is 
clear that amount of income and holding of property cannot of themselves form 
the basis of classification into anything of the nature of discontinuous social 
classes." And again : . there is seldom or never to be found a sharp dividing 

line between wage-earners and the rest." But discontinuity and sharp dividing 
lutes are by no means essential to classification : ask the biologists, the physicists, 
scientists generally. There is no discontinuity between day and night, and no 
“sharp dividing line” between the animal and vegetable kingdoms; yet the dis- 
tinction in each case is clear enough and important enough for all practical 
purposes. It simply will not do to require “sharp dividing lines” and “discon- 
tinuity” as a prerequisite of all classification. 

f For a remarkably able and penetrating study of this aspect of British public 
life by an observer who stands outside it, reference may be made to King, Lords, 
and Gentlemen, by Karl Heinz Abshagen (1939). 



PART II ‘ 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

CHAPTER XUI 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

We now know what sorts of people represent us in parliament. We 
have ascertained their characteristics and peculiarities in age, education, 
occupation, party, and other matters. We have compared them in these 
respects with the general adult population, and have discovered that 
there are marked differences between the composition of the House of 
Commons and that of the electorate: the House is not a reproduction 
of the nation in miniature, but something quite different. 

Certain kinds of people preponderate in the House of Commons, 
with no corresponding preponderance in the community at large. Why 
are we represented by these kinds of people and not by other kinds? 
What considerations govern the choice of the personnel of parliament? 
Do the divergences between the qualities of this personnel and the 
qualities of the community arise from the operation of any principle, or 
are they the fortuitous outcome of parliamentary evolution, the acci- 
dental product of social conditions and historical events? 

These are the questions that we have next to consider. To answer 
them we have first to analyse the conditions that govern the selection of 
candidates for parliament, and the choice between those candidates; 
and then to study the relation between those conditions and the result- 
ing composition of the House of Commons. 

Now, it is no part of the scheme of this book to present a history 
of parliamentary institutions in this country, or even to record the 
origins of the House of Commons and the story of its development 
Into its present form. But, in order that the matters to be discussed in 
the succeeding chapters may be seen in proper perspective, it is desir- 
able that we should at least notice briefly the salient characteristics of 
that history, and should pay some attention to the phases of it that are 
most closely related to our subject. 

Amongst these historical characteristics we may observe first the 
doctrine, or if you prefer it the way of thinking, that the government of 
this country is not to be regarded as a despotism, that its rulers have no 
totalitarian rights over the community. It may well be that this doctrine 
was not consciously present in the minds of those who in the remote 
past first helped'to establish it. It is probable that it long remained 
implicit in actions rather than expressed in words. It is certain that, even 
when it came to be expressed, its scope was limited, its outlines nebu- 
lous, and its implications not fully grasped. It is indisputable?" also, that 
kings and priests and landholders were constantly striving, and often 
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with considerable success for the time being, to overthrow or ignore it. 
But, when all is said and done, it seems clear that the principle has been 
there, however latent or ill defined, and that it has exercised a powerful, 
if intermittent, influence on the growth of our political institutions. It is 
deeply rooted in our traditions and has become almost instinctive in our 
race, though, like most instincts, it is largely taken for granted. 

Next among these characteristics we may note that the growth of the 
House of Commons from its remote origins in Saxon times to its present 
forms and powers has been a slow and lengthy process. It was never 
deliberately planned as the House of Representatives was planned in 
the United States of America and as most other modem legislative 
bodies were planned. By comparison it is an organism, evolved by the 
interaction of many factors during many centuries, where they are con- 
sciously-designed machines; and, as with other organisms, it retains 
vestigial traces of ancestral foiyns. Lacking perhaps the neatness of the 
modern artificial product, it possesses instead an almost biological 
capacity for growth and adaptation. Superficially its history may seem 
spasmodic and even discontinuous, with many fluctuations and regres- 
sions; but taking a longer view there is a continuity about it that is not 
only remarkable, but has been, in all probability, of extreme value in 
maintaining the vitality and durability of our political activities and 
consciousness. 

If slow growth and continuity may be taken as the second salient 
characteristic of the development of the House of Commons, we may 
regard as the third the adaptability to changing circumstances that goes 
with them. The history of the House is a long record of changes in com- 
position, in function, and in procedure, brought about by changing con- 
ditions and unfolding ideas. As the social and industrial life of the 
country has expanded and as its civilization has developed in complexity 
and amenity far beyond the rude simplicity of Saxon times, so have the 
bases of its parliamentary organization and the range of its parlia- 
mentary activities broadened out far beyond those of the witenagemot.- 

Concurrent with these changes, and perhaps hardly separable from 
them, there has been the long struggle between the few who have 
acquired and would retain for themselves a privileged position in the 
government of the country and the increasing number who have sought 
the right to participate in the determination of their political destinies. 
The struggle takes many forms down the centuries ; now as a contest 
between a feudal king and his turbulent barons, now as a quarrel 
between a monarch seeking to establish the doctrine of divine right and 
his refractory parliament, now as the opposition of thereat landowners 
to the sharing of power with the new industrial magnates, now as the 
effort of the common man to demand a place in the political scheme of 
things : but through it all we can see, as the combatants can rarely have 
seen, the gradual development of something that approximates more 
and more nearly to a democratic way of government. As Pallard* 

* A F. Pollard, The Evolution oj Parliament (1920), page 15. 
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observes : “The state has gone on from strength to strength because its 
parliamentary organization provided for an ever-widening national 
representation, and government became increasingly the affair of the 
English people.” Here is no completed tale, however; the struggle still 
goes on, and the end is not yet in sight 

These essential characteristics of the growth of the House of Com- 
mons to its present powers and status suggest certain lines of thought in 
connexion with any scheme for the improvement or further development 
of the House, including the solution of the problems of personnel which 
it is the purpose of this book to discuss. We have not yet reached the 
stage in our investigations at which concrete proposals for reform can 
be considered— there are still many matters to be taken into account 
before we can do that— but if our reading of the trend of parliamentary 
history is substantially correct it seems to indicate the general attitude 
of mind which should inform our approach to the question of reform. 

One general consideration that suggests itself is that in a country with 
so lengthy and, on a long view, so consistent a record of political 
development we should be guided as much by tradition as by pure logic 
in any proposals we may put forward. Stating the matter in another 
way, we may postulate as a fundamental principle that schemes for 
reform should grow out of the history of the institutions to be reformed, 
in so far as that is possible or practicable. To say that is not to suggest 
that no violent departure from tradition can ever be justifiable or suc- 
cessful. There may be conditions that render such a departure almost 
inevitable; the bold course may succeed in spite of its risks and of the 
turmoil which it almost inevitably causes. We have such an instance in 
the establishment of the new regime in Russia. But a course which may 
be justified in the case of a country in desperate straits is not therefore 
to be recommended for a country with a settled way of life and a proved 
capacity for constitutional evolution. It is almost certainly the failure to 
observe this principle that has been one of the greatest, though not the 
only, cause of the breakdown, partial or complete, of parliamentary 
institutions in countries where they have been imposed in spite of the 
lack of any previous traditions or experience of a comparable kind. 

If we accept this view, then we must conclude that the best line of 
advance is to start from things as they are and find ways of improving 
the House as we know it and as it has evolved through the centuries, 
rather than to take a clean sheet of paper and attempt to start all over 
again from abstract considerations of logic and efficiency. This is no 
plea for “gradualism” as a basic political philosophy, nor is it in any 
way an advocaay of timidity in facing our problems : it may be that 
drastic remedies are required to meet the needs of the case. What we 
are asserting is that proposals for reform, whether drastic or otherwise, 
should take account of our deeply rooted ways of living and thinking, 
should build on what is best in our long nationa.1 experience and tradi- 
tion, ?ather than attempt to begin afresh from some different and non- 
historical basis. It seems to me that the really serious criticism of such a 
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proposal as that of the Webbs for a Political Parliament and a Social 
Parliament side by side* is not so much to be found in considerations of 
either political theory or practical mechanical efficiency as in Ae fact 
that the scheme involves an abrupt break with tradition and a fresh 

start on a totally new basis, f 

Of course, if an institution or a tradition has outlived its usefulness 
and is moribund, then the only thing to do is to scrap it completely, 
start afresh, and substitute something that we hope will prove not only 
new but better. But in spite of all its defects — and they are many — I 
can see no ground for deciding that the House of Commons has reached 
such a state. Even the present war, with all its upheavals and stresses, 
has not demonstrated any such failure of the House as would warrant 
us in consigning it to the scrap-heap or even in remaking it on a com- 
pletely new basis. 

A further consideration suggisted by the characteristics of its history 
is that any alteration in the constitution or in the personnel of the House 
should be in the direction of making it more and not less democratic. 
Not so long ago there were people in this country who quite seriously 
contended that the need was for a more authoritarian form of govern- 
ment. The present war has largely silenced if not converted them, since 
it has engaged us in a life-and-death struggle with the three great 
authoritarian states, Germany, Italy, and Japan, and since the evils of 
dictatorship and despotism have been demonstrated anew in the actions 
of those states. But, quite apart from the war and the lurid light it has 
thrown on such forms of government, I suggest that our own history is 
sufficient to indicate beyond a doubt that for us at least the true line of 
development is to be found in seeking to widen the distribution of effec- 
tive political power, to utilize more and more fully the political capaci- 
ties of our people in whatever walk of life they are to be found. For us 
there seems no natural tendency towards totalitarianism on the one 
hand or the dictatorship of the proletariat on the other. We are in the 
happy position of having found a broad way of advance which, in spite 
of its manifest imperfections and its tendency to resemble Chesterton’s 
“Rolling English Road”, suits us and has given us an almost unex- 
ampled political stability : let us continue to pursue it, though now, it is 
to be hoped, with a clearer vision of our aims, a bolder effort to achieve 
them, and a better sense of direction. 

It would be interesting to pass from these general considerations and 
trace in detail the steps in the evolution of the House of Commons as a 
separate chamber, its gradual change of function, and its development 


* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth 
of Great Britain (1920). 

t I am aware that this might be disputed by the authors of the scheme, wjjo 
say: “Each ‘society can only reconstruct itself on the lines of its jOwn past 
development, and out of the social materials that are, for the time being? avail* 
able." It does not seem to me, however, that the scheme complies with this 
requirement : it involves a fundamental departure from our accustomed ways Of 
development. 
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into its present form. Leaving that to the constitutional historians * 
however, we may just note one or two points of special interest. It was 
in 125* that the “knights of the shires”, the forerunners of our present 
county members, were first summoned to parliament, and only eleven 
years later that representatives of cities and boroughs were included; 
whilst in 1295 or a few years later, and more by chance than of set 
purpose, parliament first met as two houses, the prelates sitting with the 
greater feudal lords, and the knights of the shires with the citizens and 
burgesses. So, within the short space of a generation or two, the great 
council of the realm changed from a feudal assembly to a parliament of 
two houses, lords and commons : the essential germ of parliament as 
we know it to-day. 

We must, however, avoid the mistake of reading into these happen- 
ings an immediate significance that they did not possess. It is doubtful 
whether a contemporary observer would have seen in them anything 
more than adjustments made to meet current needs : their significance 
to us arises from the fact that they were the first steps taken on a path 
which has led to enormously important results, and that had those steps 
been taken— as they so easily might have been taken— in some other 
direction, the political development of the country would in all proba- 
bility have followed a wholly different course. It must be borne in mind, 
moreover, that the functions of the “model parliament” of 1295 differed 
greatly from the functions of its modem descendant. It was the germ 
from which the latter sprang; but it was not a modem parliament in 
mediaeval dress. 

Now, although any comprehensive study of the history of parliament 
would be out of place here, it is pertinent to our inquiries to survey in 
outline the stages by which the personnel of the House of Commons 
and its method of election have varied and developed from 1254 to the 
present time; seven hundred years of growth and experiment and 
adjustment. 

Initially the “knights of the shires” were of the same feudal class as 
the barons ; they were, indeed, the lesser “barons” in the original sense 
of the term, the difference being simply that, whereas the greater barons 
were summoned to parliament by individual writs addressed to them 
personally, the knights were summoned by writs addressed to the sheriff, 
and each county had to elect two representatives to attend parliament : 
the rudimentary beginnings of representative government. There were at 
first thirty-seven counties so represented, Wales and the counties pala- 
tine being excluded, and the county representation of England remained 
remarkably coiffitant right up to the Reform Act of 1832. The Welsh 
counties were brought in by Henry VIII and, of course, the Scottish and 
Irish counties on the union of their parliaments with those of England 
and Great Britain respectively. •> 

The election of the knights for service in parliament was made by the 

a 

* There is an admirable summary of (his evolution in Sir Courtenay Ilbert's 
Parliament led. 1929), chapter I. 
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county courts from amongst their own members. These county courts 
were, of course, very different bodies from the county courts of the 
present day : they had administrative and fiscal functions to perform as 
well as judicial. At first there was no machinery of election specified. 
The sheriff was in charge of the proceedings, but otherwise the method 
of choosing representatives appears to have been left to each county to 
determine for itself. In 1430, however, an act of Henry VI laid it down 
that the electors (and therefore the representatives) must be resident in 
the county and must hold land— freehold or tenement, not leasehold or 
copyhold— of the net annual value of at least forty shillings. This act 
remained in force for a remarkably long time. For four centuries its 
provisions endured untouched, and even the Reform Act of 1832, 
though it enfranchised certain copyholders, leaseholders, and occupiers, 
left the forty-shilling freeholders practically undisturbed. 

It may be noted that as earlj as 1294 freeholders with land of a net 
annual value of less than forty shillings were excused from attendance 
at county courts and therefore from service in parliament, though it was 
not until 1430 that they were excluded. But in those early days such 
duties were regarded as onerous and unwelcome : to be excused was a 
boon and not a deprivation. The change made in 1430 is probably 
symptomatic of a changing attitude to parliamentary service, the dawn- 
ing consciousness that such service might have its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. 

The history of city and borough representation is much more complex 
and tangled than that of the county. The first writs merely instructed 
the sheriff to secure the return of two members for each city and 
borough in the county, no towns being mentioned by name. As with the 
counties, electors and elected belonged to the same category in each 
case : the citizens of each city and the burgesses of each borough chose, 
or had chosen, from amongst their own numbers the two representatives 
who were to serve for them in parliament. As with the counties, too, 
service in parliament was not originally a privilege, but an unpleasant 
duty, to be shirked whenever possible : moreover, apart from individual 
reluctance to undertake this service, towns were often anxious to be 
excused, since they had to pay wages to their representatives and were 
taxed at a higher rate than counties. In this connexion it must he borne 
in mind that the early parliaments were, on the one hand, judicial 
bodies and, on the other, a means of securing the taxes that the king 
needed. It was only in the course of centuries that they became to any 
appreciable extent bodies for the enacting of legislation and the discus- 
sion of policy. The reluctance of knights, citizens, and burgesses alike 
to undertake the dangers and discomforts of the journey to Westminster, 
and to assume the responsibilities involved, is therefore easily under- 
standable. • 

The number of boroughs returning members varied greatly from time 
to time, and the qualifications for participating in elections varied amaz- 
ingly from place to place : the borough franchise never had the uni- 
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formity imposed on that of the county by the act of 1430. It is remark- 
able that there should have been such differences between counties and 
boroughs, both in regard to the number of constituencies and in regard 
to the qualifications of electors; but so it was, and not until the Reform 
Act of 1832 were borough representation and franchise put on to any- 
thing like a sound and uniform basis. 

At first the selection of towns to be represented seems to have been 
left to the sheriff, though no doubt in the course of time custom tended 
to fix the choice. As, however, the functions of parliament developed 
and membership gradually changed in aspect from a disagreeable duty 
to a valuable privilege, the right to representation became something to 
be sought instead of shirked, and the number of boroughs represented 
in parliament rose considerably. New boroughs were created by royal 
charter, particularly by the Tudors, and borough representation was 
correspondingly increased. There seemsfiome doubt how far this expan- 
sion was due to the desire of monarchs — Elizabeth, for example — to 
create “pocket boroughs” as a means of controlling the House of Com- 
mons, and how far it was due to the increasing desire of citizens and 
burgesses to have a voice in affairs of state: probably both influences 
were at work at different times and places. 

Certain it is that the early and widespread reluctance to serve that 
caused two Oxfordshire knights to flee the country on their election to 
parliament, and Torrington to obtain a charter giving it perpetual 
exemption from representation,* -underwent a change in the course of 
time. About the middle of the fifteenth century the number of boroughs 
returning members to the House of Commons began to increase again 
after having fallen from the 166 of early days to the 99 of 1445; and by 
the sixteenth century the former position was reversed, membership of 
the House was eagerly sought, and seats were even bought and sold. As 
Pollard says: “The burden of representation had become a privilege, 
because people had grasped the fact that through it they could impose 
their will on the crown, instead of the crown through it imposing its will 
upon them. The forms of the partnership remained, but the predomin- 
ance was changing hands.”t 

The .age of the Tudors, indeed, marks the transformation of parlia- 
ment from an assembly ofmediaeval organization and functions to some- 
thing recognizably similar in general effect to the modern institution. 
From that period until 1832, though there were innumerable changes in 
forms and procedure and outlook, yet in essentials the House of Com- 
mons remained much the same, and its constituencies and franchises 
underwent no substantial reorganization or modification. 

From that point of view the Reform Act of 1832 is of much greater 
significance than its immediate results betoken. It fell far short of ful- 
filling the hopes that had been placed upon it by ardent reformers of 
the time; it gave power rather to commercial and industrial magnates 
than -to the people generally. But it marked the transition from an out- 
* Pollard, op. cil., page 154. t Op. tit., page 159. 
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worn post-mediaeval franchise and distribution of seats to something that 
is definitely modern, and it paved the way for the Representation of the 
People Acts (the very title of which is significant) of 1867, 1884, 1918, 
and 1928, together with the Ballot Act of 1872 and the Redistribution 
of Seats Act of 1885, By these acts the franchise and the distribution of 
seats, which had not varied greatly in essentials from 1254 to 1832, were 
completely transformed. The franchise especially was expanded out of 
aD knowledge, so that in less than a century we pass from the era of 
rotten boroughs with a mere handful of male electors to an age in which 
adult suffrage for both sexes is the rule and seats are distributed with at 
least some regard to population. One needs to sit back and take a 
bird’s-eye view of the changes as a whole to realize how sweeping they 
have been and how great is their significance in the democratization of 
politics. 

There would be little pointjin attempting to survey in detail the 
changes in the franchise in the intervening period between 1832 and 
1928: particulars of them are readily accessible elsewhere, and they 
have little direct bearing on the issues with which we are concerned in 
this investigation. We pass over them, therefore, and conclude this 
chapter with a brief statement of the present position, which, it will be 
seen, is a great deal simpler and more straightforward than was the case 
at any previous time. 

To be eligible to be placed on the register of electors, and hence to be 
eligible to vote in a parliamentary election, a person must be a British 
subject, must be twenty-one years of age, and must (a) have resided in 
the same constituency or a contiguous constituency for the previous 
three months, or (6) have been in occupation for the previous three 
months of business premises of a yearly value of ten pounds or more in 
a constituency other than that in which he or she resides (or be the wife 
or husband of a person in such occupation), or (c) hold a degree of a 
British university. Inmates of prisons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, and 
similar institutions are not entitled to the franchise. 

At a general election a person may vote once on account of a resi- 
dence qualification, and also once on account of either a business- 
premises qualification or a university qualification. No one may vote 
more than twice, however many qualifications he or she may possess. 

At a by-election, however, anyone on the register of electors for the 
division may vote. There are special provisions for absent voters, in- 
cluding those in the fighting services, and there are a number of rules 
dealing with exceptional cases. These, however, are not material to our 
discussion and need not be given here.* 

It will be seen that practically every adult British subject of either 
sex who is resident in this country is entitled to a vote, and the number 
of electors on the register— over 31 millions (excluding Northern Ip* 
land)— bears this out, even when allowance is made for “plural votereS® ' 

« For fuller particulars see the Constitutional Year Book and other works 
reference. 
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Even so recently as 1885 the number of electors was under 5 millions, 
while in 1832, even after the Reform Act, there were only about 
1 million. These figures speak for themselves. 

When we turn from the qualifications necessary in order to become 
an elector to the qualifications necessary in order to become a cnndi- 
date, we find a corresponding simplicity and straightforwardness. 
Legally the restrictions on candidature for membership of the House of 
Commons are few in number and not very onerous. On the positive 
side, a candidate must be a British subject, must be twenty-one years of 
age, must be nominated in writing by ten electors of the constituency he 
seeks to represent, and must deposit the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds in cash or notes with the Returning Officer. If the candidate 
succeeds in obtaining not less than one-eighth of the total number of 
valid votes recorded, his deposit is refunded to him after the election; 
otherwise it is forfeited. 0 

On the negative side, the following classes of persons are debarred 
from membership of the House ; peers of England, Scotland, and the 
United Kingdom; Irish representative peers; judges of the High Court; 
members of the permanent Civil Service; clergymen of the Established 
Church; priests of the Roman Catholic Church; bankrupts; lunatics; 
and persons convicted of treason, felony, and certain electoral offences. 

It is typical of the anomalies still remaining in the constitution that 
though Irish peers who have no seats in the House of Lords may enter 
the House of Commons, Scottish peers may not; and that though 
members of the permanent civil service are excluded from parliament, 
ambassadors and members of the navy, army, and air force are under 
no such ban. Furthermore, a candidate need not reside in the con- 
stituency he seeks to represent, nor need he even be an elector in that 
or any other constituency. He may have spent his whole life abroad, in 
the dominions or elsewhere, and have neither knowledge of conditions 
in this country nor place of residence in it; so long as he is a British 
subject he is eligible for election. 

Apart from the comparatively small number of persons disqualified 
as set out above, then, any British subject of full age who can secure 
ten electors’ signatures and find a hundred and fifty pounds to deposit 
can become a candidate. The finding of the deposit may in some cases 
be a hardship, but otherwise the conditions could hardly be easier. 

Freedom from legal restrictions, however, is not the only governing 
consideration, and we pass in the succeeding chapters to the discussion 
of other matters which have a powerful effect in determining the 
character of our representation in parliament. 
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CHAF1ER XIV 

THE COST OF ELECTIONS 

As we have seen in the last chapter, seven centuries of parliamentary 
evolution have brought us to the stage of universal adult suffrage and 
almost negligible restrictions on election to the House of Commons. 
Legally the position could hardly be simpler, for almost every adult 
British subject is entitled to a vote and eligible to become a candidate. 
But removal of legal barriers, though of the first importance, is not the 
whole story : it is one thing not to be prohibited from a given course of 
action, and quite another to be able to follow that course. As Tawney 
remarks, the law “is even generous, for it offers opportunities both to 
those whom the social system permits to seize them and to those whom 
it does not.”* So, in this case as in many others, the value of legal 
opportunity is largely nullified by the stringencies of finance : it is an 
expensive business to contest an election, and a more expensive one to 
sit in the House of Commons. 

Take first the question of the cost of contesting an election. The 
amount of money that may be expended by or on behalf of a candidate 
is limited by Act of Parliament, but is nevertheless considerable. The 
maximum permissible expenditure consists of an allowance based on 
the number of electors on the register of the division at the time of the 
election, together with certain other allowances. The limit per elector is 
6d. in a county division, 5d. in a single-member borough division, and 
3|d. in a double-member borough division. Let us see what this allow- 
ance amounts to in practice. 

The smallest number of electors in a county division at the last 
general election (1935) was 27,309, at Barnard Castle, Durham, and the 
largest was 167,939, at Romford, Essex. Hence the per elector part of 
the permissible expenses for each candidate ranged from £683 to £4,198 
in county divisions, with an average of about £1,230. An additional sum 
of not more than £75 may be paid in remuneration to the election 
agent. To these sums must be added the personal expenses of the candi- 
date himself : these are not limited to any precise amount, though they 
must, of course, be bona fide. The maximum permissible expenditure 
per candidate for all purposes, therefore, ranges in county divisions 
from about £900 to about £4,400, with an average of about £1,500. 

In the single-member borough divisions the smallest number of 
electors was 27,484, at South-West Bethnal Green, and the largest was 
106,936, at Ilford. Hence the per elector part of the permissible expenses 
for each candidate ranged from £573 to £2,228 in sueh divisions, with 
an average af about £1,000. Adding the £50 allowed as remuneration, to 
the election agent in a borough division, and also the personal expenses 
of the candidate himself, it may be taken that the maximum permissible 

* R. H. Tawney, Equality (1931), page 139. 
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expenditure per candidate for all purposes in single-member borough 
divisions ranges from about £750 to about £2,400, with an average of 
about £1,200. 

It should be observed that there are rules governing the exact pur- 
poses for which expenses may be incurred and the manner in which 
they must be paid, but these rules do not concern us here. It will be 
realized, also, that the figures given are in all cases maxima, and that 
no candidate is under any obligation to spend sums of this size on 'his 
election expenses; but clearly if he curtails his expenditure unduly a 
candidate is likely to reduce the effectiveness of his electoral campaign 
and correspondingly to damage his prospects of success. 

It is of interest, therefore, to inquire what amounts are actually 
spent by candidates. Every candidate has to declare to the returning 
officer, after the election, the amount and details of his election ex- 
penses; and the whole of the returns Jo made after a general election 
are printed by order of the House of Commons and published as a blue- 
book. Let us glance at the returns for the general election of 1935* 

The first thing we notice is that, in general, the actual expenditure of 
candidates falls considerably short of the legal maximum. As we have 
seen, the average permissible expenditure for candidates in county 
divisions is about £1,500 : against this the average actual expenditure in 
1935 was £576. The average in contested divisions is, however, rather 
higher, as the lower average costs when there is no contest tend to bring 
down the general average a little. Assume it as £600 in round figures 
for contested seats; then we see that the actual expenditure was only 
40 per cent of the permissible, taking the averages for the whole of the 
county divisions. 

In borough divisions the actual average for the whole country was 
£515: say £520 in contested elections only. The permissible amount 
averaged about £1,200, as we have seen. Hence, for the borough seats, 
the actual expenditure was only about 43 per cent of the permissible, 
on the average. 

An interesting and significant fact disclosed by the official “Return” 
is that in almost every constituency the Conservative candidate’s elec- 
tion expenses are much higher than those of his Liberal or Labour 
opponent. It is rarely, indeed, that the Conservative expenditure is 
equalled by that of any opponent : a clear indication of the greater 
wealth of the Conservative party, In the 1935 election the average 
amounts of election expenses for contested elections were, in round 
figures, as follows ; 


Conservative candidates 

£780 

Liberal candidates 

£520 

Labour candidates 

£360 


so that the average Conservative candidate spent half as much again as 

the average Liberal candidate, and more than twice as much as the 

** 

* Return ol the Expenses ol Each Candidate at the General Election ol 
November 1935 (H.C. ISO, 1936) 
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average Labour candidate. It should be added that these figures do not 
include “Liberal National” and “National Labour” candidates. The 
expenses of these were on the high side, equalling or even exceeding 
those of their Conservative allies: an interesting sidelight on these 
products of “National” government. 

The same financial position is seen from a slightly different aspect if 
we consider the cases where a candidate’s election expenses exceeded 
£1,000. There were 95 such candidates in the 1935 election, and 83 of 
them were Conservatives or their allies,* * * § while only 7 were Liberals and 
4 Labour, the remaining 1 being an Independent. No less than 30 per 
cent of the National Labour candidates spent over £1,000 each on their 
election expenses, and so did over 18 per cent of the Liberal Nationals 
and nearly 14 per cent of the Conservatives. But only a little over 4 per 
cent of the Labour candidates exceeded £1,000. The contrast speaks for 
itself. ) 

The total bill for election expenses for the whole country was no less 
than £722,093, very nearly three-quarters of a million pounds. Who 
pays this bill? The practice varies considerably, both as between one 
party and another and as between one constituency and another. It is 
not easy to ascertain the facts very closely, and, indeed, it is only in the 
Labour party that there is any definite scheme for dealing with ex- 
penses. We can, however, discern the broad trend of each party’s 
practice. 

In the Conservative party the official view is that the financial and 
other arrangements in connexion with a candidature, including the 
question of who is to pay the election expenses, are matters to be settled 
between the candidate and his constituency party association.! The 
Central Office of the party, however, I am told, uses its influence, when- 
ever possible, to ensure that no local association limits its freedom of 
choice by making too heavy financial demands upon any prospective 
candidate. What in this context are to be considered as excessive 
demands, how much freedom of choice is considered necessary, and 
how far the influence of the Central Office is actually exerted or suc- 
cessful, I have not been able to discover. 

According, however, to one Conservative candidate, Mr. Ian Harvey, 
a prospective Conservative candidate must be willing to pay “at least 
half” of the election expenses out of his own pocket to have even “a 
reasonable chance” of being adopted, while his prospect of adoption 
will be “excellent” if he is willing to pay the whole of the expenses. § 
Any part of the expenses not paid by the candidate himself is presum- 

* 69 Conservatives, 8 Liberal Nationals, and 6 National Labour. 

t The candidature is, nevertheless, subject to the approval of party head- 
quarters. 

t Ian Harvey, A Plutocratic System. This memorandum was issued to the 
press in January 1939 : the essential passages are reproduced, by permission, in ' 
Appendix III. ' " 

§ He must also, according to Mr, Harvey, be willing to pay aisubtfaat% 
annual subscription to the local Conservative association; see Chapter XV. -‘ 
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ably found by the local association. Mr. Harvey estimates the actual 
amount of the election expenses as “anything between £400 and 
£1,200” : * hence, if he is correct, no one can expect to be adopted as 
a Conservative candidate, in any but exceptional constituencies, unless 
he is prepared to contribute towards his election expenses at least £200, 
and possibly as much as £2,000. 

At first sight there may seem to be some inconsistency between Mr. 
Harvey’s statements and the official view of the party; but that incon- 
sistency, I suggest, may be only superficial. So long as there are would- 
be Conservative candidates available who are willing to meet the 
financial demands indicated by Mr, Harvey, the Central Office may 
perhaps consider that the local associations are not limiting their 
freedom of choice by making too heavy financial demands upon pros- 
pective. candidates ; it is a matter of interpretation. In any event there 
can be little doubt that what has been termed by leading Conservatives 
the “selling of seats” does take place; and as this is not just a matter of 
domestic interest for the Conservative party, but one which has an im- 
portant bearing on the whole question of parliamentary representation, 
I propose to give a brief account of some evidence in support of Mr. 
Harvey’s general accusations. 

The Scarborough conference of the Conservative party in October 
1937 passed a resolution which led to the setting ilp of a committee 
under the chairmanship of the late Earl of Crawford to consider the 
problem “as a matter of supreme importance”. It has been stated that 
the committee reported to the then party leader, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, but the nature of the report is unknown, and it does not appear to 
have led to any action.! The London conference of the Federation of 
University Conservative Associations on 5th January 1939 unanimously 
adopted a resolution, submitted by Mr. Hugh Fraser, deploring that 
“considerations of personal fortune rather than of natural talent” in- 
fluence local associations in their choice of parliamentary candidates.! 
The annual meeting of the University of London Conservative Associa- 
tion on 22nd February 1939 passed a resolution “viewing with concern 
and alarm the present practice in many strongly held constituencies of 
selecting candidates with less regard for their fitness and ability to play 
their part in public life than for their willingness to defray the whole 
costs of their election and to make substantial contributions to the funds 
of the local Conservative association”. § 

Individual Conservative members of parliament have also given evi- 
dence in the same direction. Sir Reginald Blaker, M.P. for Spelthorne, 
Middlesex, is reported to have said of the “selling of seats” accusation : 

* Actually the range is even greater, varying from £325 (in a Scottish division) 
to £2,334 in 1935. In no fewer than 29 cases Mr. Harvey's maximum of £1,200 
was exceeded by Conservative candidates, though very few fell below £400. As 
we have seen, however, the average is, in round figures, £780. 

t Evening Standard , 4th January 1939; Yorkshire Post , 5th January 1939; 
Daily JTelegraph, 5th January 1939. 

£ Manchester Guardian, 6th January 1939. 

§ Manchester Guardian, 23rd February 1939. 
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“I think it is perfectly true, I think such methods do more harm to our 
party than any other thing.”’ 1 ' Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P. for Frame, Somer- 
set, is stated to have decided in April 1939 not to stand again because 
she could not afford to keep up the payment of heavy election expenses 
and subsidies to the local Conservative association. At the 1935 election 
Mrs. Tate’s election expenses amounted to £ 1 ,1 53 1 and were, appar- 
ently, all paid by herself. In addition she agreed to hand over the whole 
of her salary as a member of parliament (at that time £400 per annum) 
to the local Conservative association. On top of this, Mrs. Tate added, 
“I keep a house in the district, which, with donations to charity and 
other expenses, costs another £500 a year.”t 
The case of the Hendon division of Middlesex is also instructive. 
From the correspondence published in the Daily Telegraph § it appears 
that “the next candidate will have to find £1,000 a year and his election 
expenses”, || and that “a candidate absolutely unknown to the con- 
stituency— an entire stranger” and, moreover, “one whose chief recom- 
mendation (beyond the possession of ‘ample means’) seems to be that 
recently he lost a seat to the Socialist Opposition”, is to be adopted by 
the divisional association as Conservative candidate. 

If any further evidence were necessary it could be found in a leading 
article in the Conservative Yorkshire Post,! and in correspondence and 
notes in that paper, jthe Daily Telegraph, and the Evening Standard, 
following the issue of Mr. Harvey’s memorandum. 

I have been at some pains to stress this practice in the Conservative 
party because of its obvious bearing on the subject of this investigation. 
Men and women of means inevitably enjoy considerable advantages in 
many ways over their poorer fellows, and a practice that greatly aug- 
ments those advantages in relation to the political life of the country is 
inconsistent with democratic government. It gives to the wealthy a 
dominating position in the parliamentary Conservative party, and an 
unduly strong, often a dominating, position in the House as a whole. As 
the other House is also in the main composed of wealthy men, this 
means that parliament as a whole is ruled by the wealthier classes to an 
extent that must colour its outlook and influence its decisions in a very 
undesirable way. Writers as diverse as John Stuart Mill** and H. J. 
Laskift have pointed out that one class cannot adequately represent 
another; and a parliament of rich men cannot adequately represent a 
community that is in the main composed of poor men. 

Let us turn to the Liberal party. I am informed on good authority 
that, while there may be cases in the party comparable with those dis- 

* Evening Standard , 6th January 1939. 
t Return of Election Expenses, 1935, page 57. 
f Daily Express, 18th April 1939. 

§ Daily Jelegraph, 5th, 13th, and 16th January 1939. 

|| At the last election these expenses amounted to f 1,145 for the CoflsarvutiWs. 
candidate (Return of Election Expenses, 1935, page 54). 

J Yorkshire Post, 5th January 1939. 

** J. S. Mill, Representative Government, chapter 1H. 
f f H, J. Laski, An Introduction to Politics, chapter I, section H. 
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cussed above, they are far rarer than in the Conservative party. The 
view is taken that, while it is naturally an advantage to a candidate if 
he possesses private means, it is by no means a sine qua non. I have not 
come across any evidence of the “selling of seats” to Liberal candidates, 
and it would seem that if anything of the sort goes on it must be on a 
smaller scale altogether than in the Conservative party. It is noticeable 
that the whole organization of the Liberal party is more flexible than 
that of the other two major parties, and that correspondingly the local 
associations have more freedom, and probably more self-reliance. It 
may be judged that, in general, they are more self-supporting and more 
ready to provide their own financial backing. 

In the Labour party the financing of elections is governed by regula- 
tions adopted by the party conference of 1933.* Under these regulations 
the constituency party must undertake to pay not less than 20 per cent 
of the election expenses, while any affiliated organization (e.g., a trade 
union) promoting the candidature must not undertake to contribute 
more than 80 per cent of the expenses, with a further limitation that its 
contribution shall not exceed 80 per cent of 60 per cent of that part of 
the legal maximum that is based on the number of electors in the con- 
stituency. The effect of this is that the contribution from the trade union 
or other affiliated body is limited to a maximum of 48 per cent of 6d. 
per elector in county divisions and of 5d. per elector in borough divi- 
sions. The constituency Labour party must provide the remainder of 
the expenses. 

Though not explicitly stated in the regulations, it is apparent, from 
the published form of financial agreement that has to be signed in 
respect of every candidature, that a candidate not put forward by an 
affiliated body is under the same limitation to 48 per cent of the legal 
per elector maximum in respect of any contribution that he may person- 
ally make towards the election expenses as would apply to the contribu- 
tion of any such affiliated body, and I am informed that this is, in fact, 
the case. 

It is also not explicitly stated in the regulations whether the total 
election expenditure is to be limited to 60 per cent of the legal per 
elector maximum, though that appears to be implied. I am informed, 
however, that it is recognized that in certain contests a larger expendi- 
ture than 60 per cent of the legal maximum may be required, and that 
that is the reason why the 60 per cent line has not been made an absolute 
limit. Where a constituency Labour party spends on a parliamentary 
election a larger sum than 60 per cent of the legal maximum, the whole 
of the expenditure above that line must, of course, be met by the con- 
stituency party itself. 

This 60 per cent proportion of the legal per elector maximum gives 
an allowance ranging, at the 1935 election, from £410 to- £2,520 in 
county divisions and from £345 to £1,340 in single-member borough 

* ifeport of the Thirty-Third Annual Conference of the Labour Parte, 
Hastings, 1933. 
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divisions. These are not so far away from the amounts mentioned by 
Mr. Harvey as the actual costs for Conservative candidates. As we have 
seen, however, the average amount of the actual expenses of i-abour 
candidates in contested elections in 1935 was only about £360. It is 
evident, therefore, that even the 60 per cent line is not nearly reached 
by Labour candidates in most cases, since the latter would give an 
average of about £670. v 

It is clear that in general the legal maximum is well above the 
amounts actually expended even by Conservative candidates. Even so, 
the bill for election expenses is not one to be faced with equanimity by 
a candidate of moderate means. It is only a wealthy man who can plank 
down “anything from £400 to £1,200” to pay the expenses of a single 
election, with the prospect, too, of having to repeat the expenditure 
within, at most, something less than five years. Yet the candidate who 
cannot produce such a sum, oiiat least a substantial part of it, has only 
very restricted opportunities of adoption, let alone election. As we have 
seen, his chance in the Conservative party is but slender. In the Liberal 
party it is probably better, but he will have to be an attractive candi- 
date in personality and reputation to overcome the handicap of lack of 
means. In the Labour party liis chance is better still; but unless he has 
the backing of a trade union — which means, in most cases, unless he is 
a successful trade-union official— he may have great difficulty in finding 
a constituency ready to adopt him. 

For the great majority of people of any party, then, no matter what 
their ability and keenness, the expense of contesting an election rules 
out any chance they might otherwise have of entering parliament. For 
the man or woman of independent views the position is even more 
definitely hopeless; only in quite exceptional circumstances can a non- 
party candidate hope to succeed unless he combines the possession of 
private means with established reputation and some degree of popu- 
larity. This, of course, is partly due to other circumstances, which we 
shall discuss later; but the one we are now considering is usually a 
more than sufficient deterrent in itself. Hence in many ways the cost of 
elections is a big factor in determining the character and quality of the 
personnel of the House of Commons. 


CHAPTER XV 

OTHER FINANCIAL MATTERS 

We have seen how important a part is played by election expenses in 
connexion with membership of the House of Commons. They are, how- 
ever, not the only financial burden that may, and all too frequently 
does, fall on the member of parliament, and in particular on the Con- 
servative member. We must now turn our attention to the otter ex£! 
penses that he must expect to have to meet. These include contributes® 
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to local party funds, contributions to charities, etc., and increased costs 
of living. Let us take first the question of contributions to local party 
funds; ^his is a question of great importance to Conservative candidates, 
of less importance to Liberal candidates, and in most cases of little or 
no importance to Labour candidates. 

According to Mr. Harvey,* to have “an excellent chance of being 
adopted” as a Conservative candidate a man or woman must not only 
be willing to pay the whole of his election expenses, but must also be 
willing “to subscribe between £500 and £1,000 a year to the local asso- 
ciation”. Now, the average interval between general elections in the 
inter-war period was about three years, so that election expenses may 
be expected to average anything from, say, £140 to £400 a year. Hence 
this type of Conservative candidate will have to pay over, for the com- 
bined purposes of election expenses and support of the local associa- 
tion, an annual sum ranging from £64(&to £1,400 a year. Allowing for 
income tax at pre-war standard rate, this means that a part of his gross 
income amounting to from £900 to £2,000 a year, approximately, must 
be set aside for these purposes. The man who can afford to do this is 
well off indeed. 

Let us look at this a little more closely. A candidate who is willing to 
pay over even £900 a year in this direct expenditure on his candidature 
will necessarily be in receipt of an income considerably in excess of 
this sum. Let us assume that his income is £3,000 a year or over: the 
number of people in this country receiving such an income may be 
roughly estimated as 60,000. t The adult population of the country is, 
in round figures, 30 millions : hence only one adult person in 500 has 
an income sufficient to allow of his allotting £900 a year to cover elec- 
tion expenses and party subscription. But £900 a year is the figure for 
the cheapest constituency : let us see how things work out in the dearest, 
where at least £2,000 a year is required for these purposes. To be able 
to spare this £2,000 a year a candidate may be assumed to possess an 
income of, say, not less than £5,000 a year. The number of persons with 
an income of £5,000 a year or over is roughly 26,000. Only one adult 
person in 1,150 has such an income. Hence we are justified in saying 
that only a minute fraction of the population is wealthy enough to have 
— if Mr. Harvey is correct — “an excellent chance of being adopted” as 
a Conservative candidate. 

For Mr. Harvey’s second class— those who have “a reasonable 
chance” of being adopted— the corresponding figures are as follows. 
Half their election expenses amounts to a sum of from £200 to £600; 
say, in round figures, £70 to £200 a year. The expected subscription to 
the local association is from £250 to £400 a year. The total contribution 
by the candidate is therefore from £320 to £600 a year, or, allowing for 
income tax at pre-war standard rate, a share of his gross income 

* Iaji Harvey, op. cit. (See Appendix III.) 

t uiis estimate and those following are based on the figures given by Carr- 
Saunders and Jones, The Social Structure of England and Wales (1927), page 102. 
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amounting to roughly £450 to £850 a year. To set aside the minimum 
sum of £450 a year for these purposes a candidate may be presumed to 
possess a gross income of not less than £2,000. There arc roumj about 
90,000 people in the country with such an income, or 3 in every 
thousand of the adult population. 

Hence we may say that— again, if Mr. Harvey is correct— 997 adults 
out of every thousand are excluded, by the demands of the local asso- 
ciations alone, from having even “a reasonable chance” of being 
adopted as a Conservative candidate for parliament, while to have “an 
excellent chance” one must belong to the wealthiest one-ftve-hundredth, 
or even the wealthiest one-thousandth, part of the population. These 
figures are necessarily very rough, and allowance must be made for the 
possibility, or even probability, that Mr. Harvey has taken an unduly 
pessimistic view of constituency financial demands : it is almost certain 
that a healthier state of affairs Exists in some constituencies. Neverthe- 
less, when all allowances are made, it is evident that the possession of a 
substantial income is a sine qua non for Conservative candidates and 
members in many divisions, and a great asset in most of the others. The 
man who cannot provide party funds on such a scale may not be as 
completely excluded as Mr. Harvey contends, but he is evidently very 
severely handicapped. 

So much for election expenses and regular contributions to party 
funds : but even these do not exhaust the financial demands on a candi- 
date, and still less those on a member. It would be interesting to know 
how many requests a member, or prospective member, receives inviting 
him to become a president, vice-president, or patron of cricket clubs, 
football clubs, horticultural societies, charities of all kinds, and what 
not; with, of course, the expectation that he will subscribe to the funds 
of the soliciting body; and also what average expense this form of mild 
blackmail inflicts on members. The amount no doubt varies greatly 
from constituency to constituency, from party to party, and from indi- 
vidual to individual; but it may be surmised that the sum is sufficient in 
many cases to add appreciably to the cost of being a member. 

Finally, apart from election expenses, party contributions, and sub- 
scriptions ro clubs, societies, charities, bazaars, and the like, the current 
personal expenses of living will usually be considerably increased by 
becoming a member of parliament or even a candidate. A member must 
visit his constituency with reasonable frequency, and he must attend 
innumerable public functions, there and elsewhere. If his home is at a 
distance from his constituency, and both are at a distance from London, 
he may have to have, in effect, three separate places of residence; one 
in or near London for use when parliament is sitting, one in or near his’ 
constituency, and, of course, his permanent home. Moreover, a member , 
must deal with a considerable, or even at times a huge, correspondence: 
This wdl entail an appreciable bill for postage, and may in some caqggjj 
necessitate the special engagement of a private secretary or pasoiSjg 
assistant of some kind. In a hundred ways, small in themselves, perh aBSM 
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but cumulatively considerable, he is likely to find his expenses, direct 
and indirect, rising beyond their former level, however careful he 
may b^ 

As we have seen, Mrs. Tate has stated that, in her case, these extra 
expenses, apart altogether from the cost of her election and of her con- 
tributions to the local association, amount to £500 a year. In this 
matter there will obviously be much variation between one member and 
another, depending on occupation, interests, tastes, personal ideas as to 
what is necessary, and, of course, the location of constituency and 
home. No doubt many members contrive to spend much less than £500 
a year on these extras, but even so, to a member of moderate means, 
the additional cost may be an appreciable burden. 

It may be judged, then, that ceteris paribus life as a member of par- 
liament is likely to be a good deal more expensive than life as a non- 
member. It should be realized, moreover, that this additional cost of 
living is likely to press much more heavily on the man of moderate 
means than on the man of wealth; not merely because his margin of 
available income is less, but also because the changes in his mode of 
living brought about by his election will be more marked, and corre- 
spondingly his increase of expenditure may be actually and not merely 
relatively greater. 

What sort of an income, then, is necessary to a member of parliament 
in order that he may live and carry out his duties with reasonable 
comfort and convenience? Naturally a working-class member, used to 
making ends meet on a few pounds a week, and living in a small house 
in a small way. may, if he is wise enough not to change his style of 
living more than is absolutely unavoidable, manage on a considerably 
smaller income than a professional or business man used to some 
degree of comfort and obliged to maintain a fairly high standard of 
appearances. But, if report is correct, even the Labour party, in which 
appearances are not regarded as of the first importance, does not find 
that its members can pay their way on a total income of much under 
£1,000 a year, though I understand that in actual practice many of them 
have to manage as best they can on considerably less. What will be 
necessary to members of other occupations, other traditions, and other 
ways of living will vary greatly; but it may be hazarded as a rough 
estimate that no ordinary middle-class or professional man can ade- 
quately fulfil his functions as a member of parliament, and maintain 
his family in their customary style of living, on a total income of less 
than £1,500 or £2,000 a year. 

As is well known, a member of parliament now receives from the 
state, while he is actually in the House of Commons, a salary and 
certain allowances. How far do these payments go towards meeting his 
necessary outlay on the maintenance of himself and his family and on 
the expenses which, as we have seen, are incurred as a result of his 
membership? Let us see what he receives, and compare it with the 
various rates of income that our investigations have led us to believe 
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are required, according to his party and social status, if he is to be 
reasonably free from financial cares. 

First and foremost he receives an annual payment of £600,* oj which 
£500 is treated as salary and is therefore subject to income tax, while 
£100 is treated as expenses and is therefore free from tax. He is also 
entitled to free first-class railway travel between London and his con- 
stituency. Beyond this the only assistance he receives is the right to free 
use of House of Commons stationery. There have been one or two 
attempts to secure free postage for members of parliament, but these 
have not been successful. Taken as a whole, the average value of these 
emoluments in terms of ordinary income cannot be put at a higher 
figure than, say, £650 a year. 

Such a sum forms a substantial grant-in-aid, but it is pretty clear that 
it is insufficient, in normal circumstances, to enable even a working- 
class member to live in reasonable comfort, support his family, and 
meet the innumerable expenses of membership. Hence, quite apart from 
any contribution that he may be called upon to make towards his elec- 
tion expenses or to the funds of his local party association, it is hardly 
possible for a member of parliament to live on his official salary and 
expenses allowance, even supplemented by railway travel vouchers and 
official stationery. The working-class member will need another £350 or 
so a year, while the middle-class or professional-class member will need 
anything up to another £1,000 or more, if he i9 not to be continually 
harassed by a struggle to make ends meet. 

In the Labour party this difficulty is, no doubt, met to a certain 
extent by the selection of candidates who are trade-union officials and 
receive salaries or allowances of some sort in that capacity (together 
with, in some cases, a promise of re-employment if they should lose 
their seats). This may obviate, more or less, the need of a private in- 
come, but it means that the members concerned are tied hand and foot, 
not only to the policy of the Labour party, but also to the interests and 
prejudices of their respective trade unions. Those who pay the piper 
will expect to call the tune. One need not take a cynical view of trade 
unions and trade-union policy to see how undesirable this is. As 
Laski says : t “A member is not the servant of a party in the majority 
in his constituency. He is elected to do the best he can in the light of 
his intelligence and his conscience. Were he merely a delegate, instructed 
by a local caucus, he would cease to have either morals or personality. 

. . . Burke's classical explanation of the relationship is as true to-day 
as when it was first spoken," When a member depends not only for his 
election expenses, but even for his living, on a party and, even more 
narrowly, on a particular section of that party, how can he avoid being 
to a great extent the servant of that party and that section, rather than 
of the community? 


* Since 1936: previously the amount was only £400. 
f H. J. Laski, A Grammar oj Politics (ed. 1931), page 319. % 

j For Burke's famous address to the electors of Bristol in 1774 reference 
be made to Sir Courtenay llbert, Parliament (ed. 1929), page 157. 
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It may be of interest at this point to inquire how far the Labour party 
in parliament is in fact composed of members who are backed by trade 
unions ( and comparable bodies. Taking the party’s official list of Labour 
members in the House of Commons in October 1937 ,* we find that 
exactly half— 80 out of 160— were backed by specified trade unions, 
while 9 were backed by the co-operative societies. A majority— roughly 
four out of every seven— Labour members, therefore, are financially 
and in other ways dependent to a greater or lesser extent on bodies that 
are only sections of the Labour party, and these members are corre- 
spondingly under some sort of obligation to represent sectional interests. 
Even the 69 candidates who are backed by divisional Labour parties 
might conceivably be regarded as liable to be unduly influenced by their 
financial dependence, more or less, on the local party funds; but it is 
the dependence of the others, the majority, on specific sectional bodies 
within the party that is the really objectionable thing. 

To say this is not to blame the trade unions and other bodies con- 
cerned so much as to draw attention to the general position that makes 
this about the only way in which the Labour party can secure a reason- 
able share in parliamentary representation. There is, of course, no 
necessary opposition between trade-union interests and the general 
welfare of the community; but the fact remains that if such a clash 
should occur, the member will almost certainly put his trade-union 
interests first, and in any case, apart from a clash, he will have a strong 
inducement to concentrate his energies on a particular set of political 
issues— wages, working conditions, and allied questions— instead of dis- 
tributing them fairly over the whole, political field. Parliament is con- 
cerned with many issues that do not directly affect trade unions as such, 
and the member should not be under the temptation to treat those wider 
issues as secondary. 

Only two of the 160 Labour members on the list are backed neither 
by trade unions and co-operative societies on the one hand nor by 
divisional Labour parties on the other. These two may be presumed to 
be largely financing their own candidatures, but evidently there is little 
or no “selling of seats” to rich men in the Labour party. 

In the Conservative party, however, as we have seen, a member must 
not only be self-supporting, but must also in many cases, probably the 
majority, contribute substantially to the payment of election expenses 
and to the maintenance of the constituency party organization. It must 
never be forgotten that conditions vary greatly from constituency to 
constituency, but it is probably a fair statement of the general position 
to say that a man cannot normally be a Conservative member of parlia- 
ment unless he possesses a private income of from £1,500 to £5,000 a 
year, according to the division for which he sits and his own social 
status. The analysis of the education, occupation, etc., of Conservative 
members given in Part I of this book tends to confirm this view of the 

* Report of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party. 
Bournemouth, 1937, Appendix II. 
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state of affairs. The typical Conservative member is clearly a man of 
means: the “working-class Conservative” candidate, about whom so 
much was heard a few years ago, is a raiily indeed, while thc f number 
of Conservative members who belong to the general run of ordinary 
middle-class people — excluding the wealthy manufacturer or stock- 
broker — is an inconspicuous minority of the party. It is evident- that if 
it were possible to analyse the incomes of members of parliament on the 
lines on which we have analysed their ages, educations, occupations, 
etc., it would be found that Conservative members, at least, are no more 
“an average sample of the general population” in respect of means than 
they are in any other respect; that is, they are not an average sample 
at all. 

In the Liberal party conditions are less clearly defined than in either 
of the other parties. The Liberal member cannot normally expect the 
financial backing of any tra<$ union or comparable body, but on the 
other hand he is not so likely to be the victim of excessive demands 
from his constituency party as is the Conservative member. It may 
therefore be estimated that, in normal circumstances, a man needs a 
private income of from, say, £800 to £2,000 a year to be a Liberal 
member of parliament. This is borne out by the results of the investiga- 
tions recorded in Part I : the Liberal parliamentary party by no means 
consists of poor men, but it is not nearly so conspicuously a party of 
wealthy men as is the Conservative party in the House. 

The Independent member, who must pay the whole of his election 
expenses and, having no party organization behind him, must meet 
additional secretarial and organizing expenses, can hardly hope to pay 
his way without a private income of at least £1,200 a year. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that the state emoluments of a 
member of parliament are insufficient to meet his normal living and 
other expenses. How much he needs, in practice, to supplement those 
emoluments depends on his social class, his personal habits and circum- 
stances, and his party. A working-class member may need, roughly, 
another £350. In the Labour party he probably gets something towards 
this from his trade union or similar body, though it may not be really 
sufficient : in the other parties he is practically non-existent. A Liberal 
member will usually need from, say, £800 upwards; an Independent 
member (having to pay his own election expenses, etc.) will need from, 
say, £1,200 upwards; and a Conservative member (having to contribute 
substantially to his local association, as well as to his election expenses) 
will need from, say, £1,500 upwards. 

All these estimates take into account the state allowance of salary 
and expenses that the member receives, They also assume that he is a 
married man with the usual family responsibilities : if he is a bachelor 
there win naturally be some corresponding reduction in the supple? 
mentary income needed. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, tajjtg 
case, that these are broad general trends, to which there ar^many 
exceptions : all we can do is to deal with the normal, typical cases,. 
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Since the official emoluments are inadequate for the proper mainten- 
ance of a member of parliament, we must next inquire how far it is 
possible for him, setting aside subsidies and private means, to earn a 
living while actually serving in the House of Commons. It is difficult to 
give any precise answer to this question, and, in any case, before 
attempting an answer, we must define what we mean by “earn”. Apart 
from purely unearned incomes, derived from investments, parental 
allowances, and so on, many men of means derive their income, or a 
considerable part of it, from a business or businesses in which they 
combine ownership or partnership with some share of the management. 
This share of the management, or its equivalent the directorship of a 
company, may involve duties, but not necessarily absorb anything like 
their whole time. An income of this kind is clearly intermediate in 
character between earned and unearned, and the duties in connexion 
with it may well be compatible with membership of the House. 

Turning to purely earned incomes, what is the position? What oppor- 
tunity has a member to earn a living? What amount of time has he free 
for this purpose? 

The House of Commons normally sits for about forty hours a week 
when in session, its meetings occupying every afternoon and evening 
from 2.45 to 11.0 or 11.30 on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, and from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Fridays. In addition the 
member may serve on Standing or Select Committees, and these, though 
they may meet simultaneously with the House, are not limited to the 
same hours. Moreover, party meetings, meetings with constituents, 
correspondence arising from membership, social functions of an official 
or party character, and many other matters, will make claims upon his 
time, and these claims cannot all be discharged while the House is 
sitting. It is evident that for the member who takes his duties seriously 
they constitute pretty well a whole-time job. It is true that the House 
does not sit right through the whole year, but the length of the sessions 
is considerable, and even when the House is not sitting the member has 
many duties to fulfil in his constituency, at party conferences, and 
elsewhere. 

Clearly no full-time occupation in the ordinary sense, requiring 
regular hours of work five or six days a week throughout the year (apart 
from short holiday breaks), can be followed by a member concurrently 
with proper attention to his parliamentary duties. But how about occu- 
pations which do not necessarily require such regular hours : the law, 
for example? 

Many — it may be suggested far too many — practising barristers arc 
members of parliament and contrive somehow or other to combine the 
two occupations. It is to be feared that all too frequently they are in the 
House more to serve their professional ambitions than from*any great 
regard for the interests of their country. Let us, however, take the more 
charitable view and assume that cause and effect are the other way 
about, that they have adopted this profession in order to obtain the 
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income necessary to follow a political career : this is almost certainly so 
in many instances, In any event, whatever their motives, they have an 
arduous time, practising in chambers and in the courts by £ay and 
attending the House by night. They must of necessity work exceedingly 
hard, and it is almost inevitable that their value and efficiency as mem- 
bers of parliament must suffer, both because their practice will interfere 
with the regularity of their parliamentary attendance and because they 
will come to their political duties with jaded faculties and with thoughts 
elsewhere. So, though an active career as a barrister in full practice is 
by no means impossible for a member of parliament, it cannot be con- 
sidered as desirable. However conscientious such a member may be, the 
heavy calls on his time and energy made by the law must inevitably 
detract from his freshness and efficiency as a member. 

Many other members combine journalism with their parliamentary 
duties in a somewhat similar way, and, if they depend for a living on it, 
the effects on their health and on their efficiency as parliamentarians are 
likely to be detrimentally affected to a corresponding extent. Part-time 
journalism— the writing of occasional articles or the contribution of 
political notes to a review, for example— is another matter. 

It is not impossible for men of certain other professions— consulting 
physicians, surgeons, or engineers, for example— to combine remunera- 
tive occupation with parliamentary membership; but unless the re- 
muneration arises really from investment or goodwill (in a partnership, 
for instance)— that is, if it is really earned by the member’s work and 
not by his reputation— he can as a rule only follow it by toiling exces- 
sively long hours, and with adverse effects on his health and political 
efficiency. Here again, of course, if his professional work is merely part- 
time and secondary, no such trouble may arise, but that is quite a 
different matter. 

The vast majority of employments, however, are totally incompatible 
with membership of the House of Commons. Men and women who are 
wage-earners or salaried workers (other than trade-union officials) are 
in most cases completely shut out; and it must be remembered that an 
overwhelmingly big proportion of the gainfully employed population 
comes under this heading. Working housewives, shopkeepers, and small 
employers generally, who actively direct and work in their own estab- 
lishments, are similarly barred. Moreover, even consulting professional 
men cannot seriously combine earning an income with membership 
unless their practice is in or near London. 

Hence it is safe to say that for the general run of men and women 
membership of the House of Commons is impossible, because, apart 
from all other reasons, they would have to give up their employment on 
entering the House and would have nothing but their official salary and 
expenses allowance on which to live; and these, as we have seen, are npt 
adequate for the purpose. The prospect, too, of losing their seats).* 
perhaps the next election and finding themselves suddenly penniless and 
unemployed would be a further deterrent if any were needed. 
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To all intents and purposes, then, the possession of private means is 
a sine qua non to the would-be member, unless he is a trade-union 
official standing for the Labour party, or is a member of one or other of 
a very few professional or semi-professional occupations; and in these 
cases he will be unusually fortunate if neither his health nor his effi- 
ciency suffers from his attempt to do two jobs concurrently. 

To sum up: membership of the House of Commons, if taken 
seriously, is a full-time job and, in the public interest, the member 
ought for the time being to devote all, or practically all, of his working 
energies to it. He ought not to have to earn his living in any outside 
occupation; for if he has to do that he cannot devote adequate attention 
to his parliamentary duties inside and outside the House, and if he is 
forced to make the attempt one or other, if not both, sets of interests 
will suffer, to say nothing of his own health. To assert this is not to 
advocate a class of permanent professional politicians : it is simply to 
point out that the pressure of public duty on a member of parliament is 
so heavy that he cannot adequately discharge it if he has simultaneously 
to earn his living. 

Moreover, under the present system the great majority of people are 
shut out altogether from any real, as distinct from purely legal, eligi- 
bility to enter parliament, not primarily by lack of ability, but simply 
because they lack financial resources. X, who is unsuitable but wealthy, 
can buy a seat : Y and Z, who are infinitely better fitted for the job, are 
permanently excluded, because election would deprive them of their 
present income and subsequent loss of their seats would leave them 
penniless and unemployed. 

The abolition of “rotten boroughs” in 1832 marked a great step 
forward; but while finance continues to play so great a part in deter- 
mining the sort of member of parliament we get we are still a long way 
from a democratic system of representation. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ELECTORAL METHODS AND PARTY 

Having seen how big a part finance plays in the choice of candidates 
for parliament, we have now to examine another important aspect of 
our subject and see how the present electoral methods affect both the 
choice of candidates and their chances of success at the polls. 

Since 1884* the standard method of election to the House of Com- 

* “The system of ‘single-member’ constituencies and (approximately) equal 
electoral districts is a very modern innovation, dating only from 1884 Until that 
date, with only slight modifications, members were always elected for counties 
and boroughs as a whole — that is, for organised communities with a character 
and tradition of their own." (Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed (ed. 1933), 
page rt7.) See also the Report oj the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems 
(1908), pages 1-3. 
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mons has been by what is termed the single-member majority system. 
Under this system, with certain exceptions which we shall consider 
later, the whole country, borough and county alike, is divided ii^o con- 
stituencies that are intended to have approximately equal numbers of 
electors. In practice the size of constituencies, as measured by their 
numbers of electors, varies considerably even immediately after a re- 
distribution-of-seats act, and subsequently the growth or decline of the 
local populations tends to make them still more unequal. Nevertheless, 
the general principle holds, and we need not here concern ourselves with 
the discrepancies, regrettable though they are. In each single-member 
constituency, then, each elector has one vote, and one vote only, which 
he gives to the candidate of his choice by putting a cross ( x ) against 
that candidate’s name on the voting-paper. When the poll is over the 
votes are counted and the candidate who has received most is declared 
to be elected as member for the) division. 

The effects of this method of voting need to be considered from two 
aspects : first, as they affect the representation of the division itself; and, 
second, as they affect the representation of the country as a whole. Let 
us take them in that order. 

In the old two-party days, given a “straight fight” between a Con- 
servative and a Liberal, the result of an election, though it left the 
minority— often nearly as numerous as the majority— unrepresented, 
nevertheless had a substantial measure of justice in it, so far as that 
division was concerned, since it gave the seat to a candidate who had 
received an actual majority of the votes given. Even so, the results were 
by no means entirely satisfactory. For one thing, the ordinary elector, 
having had no voice in the selection of candidates, had a correspond- 
ingly limited choice in voting for a member. He had to make that choice 
either on party lines or on the personality of the candidates : he could 
not do both. At one of the earliest elections in which I had a vote the 
candidate put forward to represent the party with whose views I was 
nearest in accord was a man of mediocre ability, dubious record, and 
doubtful integrity. His opponent, though inexperienced, gave evidence 
of better ability and greater integrity. I happen to know that 1 was not 
the only voter who was much exercised at having to make such a choice, 
but I think that in the end we mostly voted, though with considerable 
qualms, on party lines. 

The voter’s dilemma was not always as definite as that, of course, but 
it was often of that type, and it frequently happened that neither candi- 
date was of a calibre to command respect. The parties put up their 
respective nominees, and the electors had no means of indicating their 
disapprobation of a candidate except by voting for his opponent— and, 
as already indicated, party considerations usually ruled that out— or tp 
the very ineffective way of not voting at all. Let us, however,, defer 
further discussion of this point until a little later. 

With the rise of the Labour party as an independent force the siM|| 
member majority method of voting, never very satisfactory, heqUl 
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highly unsatisfactory. What was merely inefficient under a two-party 
system became positively dangerous with three parties in the field. In a 
large proportion of cases the successful candidate no longer had a 
majority of the votes cast, even by the narrowest of margins; he was the 
representative of a minority, having more votes cast against him than 
for him. All that could be said was that he had more votes than either 
of his opponents singly, and all experience— not only in parliamentary 
elections, but elsewhere — indicates that with more than two candidates 
in the field the one who scores highest on a first vote is not necessarily 
the one whom the majority of voters would choose if they had any 
effective way of making known their wishes. The present crude method 
of voting, superficially satisfactory with only two candidates in the field, 
is totally unfitted for enabling a genuine choice to be made between a 
larger number. 

Needless to say, this particular defect, brought into prominence by 
the incursion of a third party into politics, was almost equally obnoxious 
and equally resented whenever, as not infrequently happened, there 
were more than two candidates in an election in the old two-party days : 
the advent of the third party merely stressed the defect and made its 
results more widespread and so more serious. 

It is not surprising, then, that since the Labour party first became an 
effective force in parliamentary elections early in the century the failure 
of the electoral system in this respect has caused endless heartburning 
and much recrimination. Various remedies have been proposed, the 
second ballot, the alternative vote, and the single transferable vote (pro- 
portional representation) being those most advocated. There is no need 
at this stage to discuss their respective merits and demerits : their sig- 
nificance for us at the moment lies in the evidence they provide of the 
intense dissatisfaction the present system causes, the widespread con- 
viction that it is erratic and untrustworthy, that it all too often gives a 
result that does not adequately represent the wishes of the electorate. 

We must now go back again for a few moments to the question of the 
calibre of the candidates put forward at an election by the respective 
parties. Let us take a glance at the process of selection. The man in the 
street has very little idea how the candidates put before him are chosen. 
So far as he is concerned he is faced at the election with two, three, or 
more candidates from whom he must choose; but how these people 
have become the recognized party candidates he does not know, and, as 
we have already noted, he sometimes finds them not much to his liking. 

Now, when we speak of “the candidates put forward by the respective 
parties” what exactly do we mean? Such-and-such a “party” in this 
connexion certainly does not signify that party as a whole, even within 
the division, for the many thousands of electors of like views on whose 
votes the candidate depends are not in any way consulted When he is 
selected as their champion ; they have no voice in the matter at all. Nor 
does it even mean the local party association as a whole : for whatever 
may be the theory of the matter and its superficial appearance, the 
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essential reality is that the candidate is chosen by a very few people, the 
party caucus, or even an inner ring within the caucus. There is, of 
course, no strict uniformity in the process of selection : it varies Ijptween 
one party and another, between one constituency and another, and from 
one time to another. In general, however, those who have the really 
effective say as to who shall be the party candidate are few in number. 
Even when the prospective candidate is submitted to a larger body for 
approval— yes, and even when more than one prospective candidate is 
so submitted— the really effective choice has usually been made behind 
the scenes already. 

There is little doubt also that in particular cases specific groups or 
even individuals exercise a determining voice in the selection of candi- 
dates. In some rural areas, for example, a Conservative candidate must 
be acceptable to the local territorial magnate : if the magnate does not 
choose the candidate himself, He has sub rosa a powerful voice in the 
matter and a pretty effective veto on candidates who are not agreeable 
to him. On the other hand, in mining districts as a rule only a man who 
is or has been a working miner stands much chance of selection as 
Labour candidate; and though more than one candidate may appear for 
consideration at the final stage, the nominee of the inner ring of the 
Miners’ Federation is pretty certain to be adopted against all comers. 
Apart from these special cases, however, the main point stands: the 
effective choice is made by some small inner circle of the party. From 
our point of view the exact constitution of this inner circle is imma- 
terial : the vital fact is that the local party as a whole has no real voice 
in the matter. 

On what lines does this inner circle make its choice? Clearly a matter 
conducted so confidentially cannot be analysed in any detail, nor in any 
case will there be any general uniformity. The most we can do is to draw 
attention to factors that pretty obviously influence the decisions of the 
selectors. 

In the first case there is the financial issue ; somebody or other has 
to shoulder the costs of the election, Since, however, we have discussed 
this problem in Chapter XIV, all we need do here is to point out the 
important part it is bound to play when candidates are being chosen. 

Next there may be the question of services rendered to the local 
association and party : here both seniority and popularity may come 
into the picture. Closely related to this is the question of “pull” : the 
would-be candidate who has a considerable personal following, or who 
is the protege of an influential group or trade union or even individual 
within the party, starts with a great advantage. 

Of great importance, too, is the question of “soundness”. Is- the 
aspirant for adoption a good party man, one who can be relied upon to 
support his leaders if elected? Here, of course, the right of veto exer-,-, 
cised by the central organizations of both the Conservative and LaboUiik 
parties comes into play. In either of these parties a candidate <uust , 
promise complete and absolute party obedience, and must be definitely 
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and formally approved by party headquarters before he can be adopted 
or recognized as the party candidate. In the Liberal party, on the other 
hand, flection by the local organization constitutes the person selected 
the official Liberal candidate, and no such rigid vows of party loyalty 
are exacted. 

Other factors that may be taken into account are the would-be can- 
didate’s popularity in the district, actual or potential, his capacity for 
public speaking, his qualities as a “good mixer”, and even his personal 
appearance. It may be surmised that these personal factors are a rela- 
tively minor consideration in choosing a candidate for a “safe seat”, 
but will carry more weight in the case of a doubtful or hostile division. 

Other things being equal, a local candidate is, of course, likely to be 
preferred to one from outside the district. There may, however, be no 
local man or woman who is both willing to stand and acceptable to the 
party organizers, or there may be a doult about the matter. In that case 
the local committee will probably apply to party, headquarters for 
assistance. Party headquarters will then send down a list of prospective 
candidates who are available from outside the constituency. The local 
committee, or its inner circle, will choose from this list one or more 
people for interview, and perhaps for comparison with any local alterna- 
tives, before making their final choice. It may be assumed in this con- 
nexion that any list from party headquarters is likely to be composed 
chiefly, if not entirely, of people who are thoroughly “sound” from the 
party point of view : in other words, largely of “yes-men”. 

Amongst these various factors that we have been considering— 
finance, services to the party, “pull”, “soundness”, and so on— some 
will have more weight in one division and others in another : it depends 
on the party, the locality, and the circumstances of the occasion. It may 
be observed that amongst them we have not included, in any specific 
way, the question of the innate ability of the candidate, his fitness to 
fulfil the manifold and exacting duties of a member of parliament, his 
qualifications to serve the community as well as the party. It is to be 
feared that such matters come in only for secondary and incidental con- 
sideration in the great majority of cases. 

To say this is not to suggest that unsuitable or inferior candidates are 
habitually or deliberately chosen, though, as many members of parlia- 
ment will be the first to agree, the general level of the membership of 
the House in respect of intellectual capacity, breadth of experience, and 
integrity of spirit falls a long way below that which we should desire to 
see and have a right to expect in so important and powerful a body. 
Nor is it to imply that those in whose hands rests the selection of can- 
didates act irresponsibly or from unworthy motives. I have no doubt 
that in the great majority of cases they honestly try to pick the best 
candidate they can. But they are themselves not always well equipped 
for then exacting and delicate task, and in any case they have to make 
their .decisions in circumstances that narrowly limit the range of their 
choice. Financial difficulties must be met somehow, while services to 
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the party, seniority, and “pull” are not lightly to be set aside— or so it 
must no doubt seem to the selectors. 

We need not, then, attribute any ill motives to those responsible for 
the selection, even when the chosen candidate is quite unworthy of a 
place in parliament and ill-fitted to discharge its obligations. We must 
look rather to the interaction of prevailing conditions, the circumscrip- 
tion of choice by the burden of expense, and the secondary and unper- 
ceived effects of the method of election, if we are to explain the low 
calibre of the average candidate or to seek a remedy for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. 

So far as finance is concerned, little more need be said at this stage. 
We have shown how tiny a fraction of the population can afford the 
cost of standing for parliament or meet the expense of life as a member, 
and we note accordingly how restricted is the field from which candi- 
dates can be drawn. Probably W per cent of the men and women of the 
country are excluded from consideration by this factor alone. 

Let us pass on to consider how the present method of election plays 
a part in determining the calibre of candidates. By long-standing tradi- 
tion elections in this country are conducted on party lines, and the 
majority of electors have correspondingly a deeply rooted attachment 
to one or other of the three major parties. Consequently, in anything 
like normal circumstances, the votes a candidate receives are deter- 
mined to a very great, if not overwhelming, extent by the party label he 
bears. There is no need here to argue whether this attachment to party 
is in itself a good or bad thing: for our present purpose it is sufficient 
to note the fact, and to observe how it carries with it as a corollary a 
marked tendency to disregard the personal qualities of the candidates 
when it comes to the actual giving of votes. The elector may grumble at 
his party’s choice of a candidate, but as a rule he will vote for him just 
the same. 

Smith, standing in the Conservative interest, may be a man of little 
or no useful experience and with more money than brains, but he will 
get the Conservative vote every time in preference to Brown, his Labour 
opponent, who has a keen intellect and an ardent interest in all branches 
of politics; while in another division Jones, worthy but ignorant and 
uninspired, will carry olf the Labour vote in its entirety, though Robin- 
son, who stands for the Conservatives, is a man of genuine culture, 
widely travelled, well read, and high-minded. Once again, I am not here 
criticizing this loyalty to party : I am merely pointing out its inevitable 
effect under the present single-member majority system : it depreciates 
the influence of the intrinsic personal qualities of candidates on the 
voting at elections, and in consequence encourages party organizers to 
ignore those qualities in selecting their candidates. 

If the Conservative elector were choosing between Smith and Robin vj 
son, or the Labour elector between Brown and Jones, so that the intelP® 
gence and integrity of the candidates were weighed up by the eleators 
untrammelled by party bias, the better man would usually win handg^. 
/ 
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down. But it is just that sort of choice that the present system never 
gives, or gives only accidentally and uncertainly on the rare occasion of 
a seriqus and irreconcilable party split. 

. Moreover, it is not merely that in every constituency there is a “hard 
core” of party adherents who will vote Conservative, Liberal, or Labour 
as the case may be, irrespective of the issues of the moment or the 
personal merits or demerits of the candidates. Apart altogether from 
the party stalwarts, the ordinary voter who for one reason or another— 
ignorance, indifference, or genuine independence of mind— is unattached 
to any party in the ordinary way will nevertheless vote as a rule on 
party lines. This “floating vote” may be given differently at different 
elections, but there seems little doubt that in the main it is given to the 
party candidate rather than to the man himself. Here and there local 
and personal considerations will have a marked effect on the voting, 
but the general rule stands : under th^ present system it is party that 
decides the result in all but a few marginal cases, and the general level 
of character and ability in the House of Commons is detrimentally 
affected in consequence. 

To sum up, then: the two really fundamental and serious defects of 
the present method of electing members of parliament as it works 
within a single constituency are (a) that it all too often results in the 
election of a minority candidate* whose views are unacceptable to the 
majority even of the electors actually voting, and (6) that it gives the 
elector no choice between candidates of his own party and therefore no 
effective means by which he may endorse a wise choice of candidate or 
register his disapprobation of an unsuitable one, so that in consequence 
there is not the incentive that there should be for the selectors to seek 
really able men. 

So much for the effects within a single division : they are serious in 
themselves, since their result is that in many a case the member of 
parliament is the spokesman of a minority only, or is a man of poor 
calibre, or even suffers from both defects. But when we turn from the 
division considered by itself to the country as a whole the position is 
even more serious, for the repetition on a large scale of these failings 
produces magnified results injurious to the prestige of the House of 
Commons and inimical to the good government of the country. 

As we have seen in Part I, the system of election often leads in actual 
fact to a party that is well in the minority in the country gaining a sub- 
stantial majority of seats in the House. This results not only from the 
repetition in division after division of the success of a minority, but also 
from the fact that, apart from such cases, the present system, even when 
it gives the seat to a majority candidate, usually leaves a very substan- 
tial minority unrepresented, and these cases do not necessarily nor 
usually cancel out amongst themselves. The complete lack Of represen- 

* Jhere were no fewer than 315 minority members returned at the 1929 general 
election— i.e., well over half of the members of the House of Commons.repre- 
sented only a minority of their constituents. 
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tation for the Liberal and Labour voters of Sussex, for example, is not 
automatically balanced by an equal and opposite lack of Conservative 
representation elsewhere. Some amount of such compensation there 
certainly is from time to time, but it is spasmodic and uncertain in 
action and hardly ever results in a reasonable total representation, quite 
apart from the local injustices involved. , 

This vice of irresponsibility, this lack of any rational relation between 
votes given and seats won, is inherent in the system. Take a single 
example. In the Penryn and Falmouth division in 1935 the Conservative 
candidate was elected, though he received less than 40 per cent of the 
votes cast and more than 60 per cent were given against him : such a 
result repeated throughout the country would have given an entirely 
Conservative House of Commons with a country that was more than 
60 per cent opposed to Conservatism. That extreme result is unlikely to 
happen, but there is nothing whatever in the system to prevent it, and 
in actual fact we go dangerously far in that direction at some elections. 
In that same general election of 1935, for instance, less than 48 per cent 
of the votes given secured to the Conservative party 63 per cent of the 
seats in the House of Commons. 

Hence we get the situation, both farcical and tragic, that a general 
election is a gamble of which not even the most experienced politician 
can predict the result. He may be aware of a turn in the tide of public 
opinion, but how much effect it will have, measured in seats won or lost, 
is beyond human ability to foretell, since it is in fact largely a matter of 
pure, incalculable chance. 

Of the other aspect little more need be said at the moment. It is clear 
that a system that encourages the putting forward of mediocre candi- 
dates in the constituencies must result in a House of Commons in which 
the level of intellect, experience, and integrity is much below that which 
we have a right to expect. The House contains many worthy, sincere, 
and able men now; but how much higher a general standard we could 
and should set for people burdened with such arduous tasks and en- 
trusted with such tremendous powers ! 

In the succeeding chapters we trace a little more closely the relation 
between the causes we have just been studying and the effects they 
produce as shown by the actual characteristics of the personnel of the 
House of Commons disclosed in Part I. But before we end this chapter 
we must glance for a moment at those seats which involve a departure 
from the single-member majority system. These fall into two categories : 
boroughs with two members elected within a single constituency, and 
university seats. 

The twelve borough two-member divisions are a curious and 
anachronistic survival from an earlier age, vestiges of the long period, 
in which borough and county alike were represented by two members 
each, irrespective of the sizes of their electoral rolls. Their continuance* • 
in an age in which (nominally) equal electoral areas are the rule is,one 
of th^se illogicalities that our race seems to love. There appears to hfei* 
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no sound reason why, when other two-member boroughs are divided 
into two single-member divisions, these few should be left undivided. 

In tee divisions each elector has two votes, which he gives by 
putting a cross against the names of the two candidates he favours. He 
is not allowed to “plump”— that is, to give both his votes to one candi- 
date— but he is free to give one vote only if he so chooses. As a rule the 
contending parties put up two candidates each, and the voting appears 
to be pretty strictly on party lines, since both seats usually go to the 
same party (or to two parties working together as allies and putting up 
only one candidate each), and there is little difference between the 
number of votes recorded for one candidate of a pair and that recorded 
for the other. It is rare for one each of two opposing pairs of candidates 
to be elected, and when it does happen so it is usually because the party 
voting strengths are nearly equal, so that a slight difference in the popu- 
larity of a pair of candidates may lead'one to success and the other to 
defeat. 

In 1935 six of these twelve divisions returned two Conservatives each, 
four returned one Conservative and one “Libera) National” running in 
double harness, and one returned one Conservative and one “National 
Labour” fighting as allies. In the remaining seat one Conservative and 
one Liberal were returned, but the two parties, though not allies, put up 
only one candidate each. There was not a single case of one of a pair 
of candidates being successful and the other unsuccessful. 

It seems clear that the two-member divisions are normally just as 
unkind to substantial minorities in a “straight fight” as are the standard 
single-member divisions. In Blackburn, for instance, both seats went to 
the Conservatives in 1935, though 48 per cent of the votes were given to 
the Labour candidates. This is a clear case, on common-sense grounds, 
for each party to have one member; but the system does not work out 
like that, except accidentally in rare marginal cases. Similarly, where 
there is a three-party contest in a two-member division the same evils 
of minority representation and majority non-representation are liable to 
occur as in the single-member constituencies. 

Hence we may say that in general the two-member divisions do 
nothing to secure a more equitable distribution of seats between the 
parties : in fact, as in the instance of Blackburn just quoted, the results 
often serve to emphasize the illogicality and injustice of the system by 
giving both seats to one party when the most elementary common sense 
and fairness would allocate one to each. 

The eleven university seats involve another curious and illogical 
departure from the single-member majority system, and they also are, 
though in a different sense, something of an historical vestige. The 
Speaker's Conference on Electoral Reform appointed in 1916 recom- 
mended the adoption of both the single transferable vote and the 
alternative vote, and both were included in the bill that followed. The 
Hopse of Commons, however, rejected the one and the House of Lords 
the other, and in the end a rather fantastic compromise was insetted in 
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the act of 1918. The single transferable vote was applied to university 
constituencies returning more than one member, and could also be 
applied to a further hundred seats if a scheme to be prepared ^ com- 
missioners were approved by both Houses. The scheme was prepared, 
but was rejected by the House of Commons. 

Consequently the university seats are the only ones to which the 
single transferable vote actually applies. Moreover, whether through 
failure to understand the principles of that system or from a malicious 
desire to sabotage it I am unable to say, it was so applied to those seats 
that it could not possibly work properly. In order that it may achieve 
its aims the system needs that each constituency shall include at least 
three seats: the act applies it to one three-member and three two- 
member constituencies. Hence there is only one division (the Scottish 
universities) in which the necessary conditions for success obtain. 

For these reasons, while the introduction of the single transferable 
vote into British parliamentary elections by the 1918 act is something 
of a landmark, the operation of the system on this limited scale and in 
this mutilated form does not and cannot provide a reliable test of the 
merits of the system. For such evidence we must look elsewhere. We 
shall return to this question later, however. 

We conclude, then, that the special methods of voting in the two- 
member borough divisions and in the university two- and three-member 
divisions, though presenting points of interest, are of little effect on the 
'working of the electoral system as a whole and do practically nothing 
towards securing juster representation. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 
1. Age and Education 

The detailed analysis of the composition of the House of Commons 
given in Part I showed that in age, in education, in occupation, in 
party, and in other respects, the House is not in any sense a fair sample 
of the community it is elected to represent; that certain kinds of people 
who form only a tiny minority in the general population secure for 
themselves a large proportion of the seats in the House; and that the 
results of a general election do not at all accurately mirror the state of 
political opinion obtaining in the country at the time. In Chapters XIH ~ 
to XVI we have studied the circumstances in which the personnel of - 
parliament is chosen, and have discussed influences that must largely- -- 
determine the character of that personnel. We have seen how the selec- 
tion itt candidates is conditioned, have considered the factors thajjSg 
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influence the elector in giving his vote, and have observed the causes 
that shape the results of the voting. 

We Jiave now to relate, in rather more detail, the forces at work, as 
displayed in Chapters XIII to XVI, with the actual state of affairs dis- 
closed in the preceding chapters. We have to see how the peculiar 
characteristics of the membership of the House of Commons are 
brought about by the conditions that govern the selection of candidates 
and the election of members, and to a less extent by other subsidiary 
factors. Until we have done this we shall not have rounded off our study 
of things as they are, nor be in a satisfactory position to commence the 
quest for ways of bringing about a more satisfactory state of affairs. 

In this chapter and the next, then, we shall consider in the light of 
Chapters XIII to XVI the chief attributes of members of parliament 
that we had under discussion in Part I, pd shall attempt to relate them 
to their causes. 

The first of these attributes is age. The outstanding differences 
between the membership of the House of Commons and the adult 
community as a whole in this respect are, first, that the average age of 
the former is a great deal higher than the average age of the latter, and, 
second, that the age-distributions in the two cases are altogether unlike. 

As might be expected, the difference of average ages varies rather 
widely from one time to another, being in general highest at a dissolu- 
tion and lowest immediately after a general election. It depends also on 
the party complexion of the House, the average age of Conservative 
members being lower than that of Liberal members, which in turn is 
lower than that of Labour members. It was further influenced in the 
earlier part of the inter-war period by the effects of the war of 1914-18. 
A sufficient indication of the general position is, however, afforded by 
the mean difference of the averages over the whole period. This mean 
difference, as we have seen, was 8 years months, the mean average 
age of members of parliament over the period being 52 years 6\ months, 
while the mean average age of the adult population was 43 years 
11 months. 

This is a big difference, especially as the lower average is that of the 
adult population only.* How are we to account for it? I suggest that 
the chief cause is to be found in the expensiveness of serving in parlia- 
ment or even becoming a candidate for it. This view is supported by 
the fact that the average age of first entry to the House is 44 years 
5 months— i.e., nearly a quarter of a century after the reaching of adult 
age. Many young men are keenly interested in politics and would very 
much like to enter parliament : it is therefore hardly conceivable that 
the average age of first entry would be so high if there were not serious 
obstacles in the way of their doing so. Obviously expense is not the 
only factor involved : one wbuld, for example, expect a yotlng man to 
have to prove his worth before he was adopted as a candidate. But it 

* fate difference between the average age of members of parliament a, id the 
average age of the whole population is, as already noted, over twenty years' 
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does not take a really capable man more than twenty years to do that, 
and I suggest that lack of financial means is much the greatest impedi- 
ment in his path. 

A man on the threshold of his career will not usually have m£ans of 
his own apart from whatever income he may be able to earn by his own 
exertions; and the latter, as we have seen, he must normally relinquish 
if he enters parliament. He may, of course, have inherited wealth * but 
inheritance in most cases takes place in middle life rather than in youth. 
Short of that he can usually find the requisite means only if his father is 
both able and willing to make him a fairly substantial allowance. This 
is borne out by the fact that youthful members of parliament are as a 
rule the sons of peers or of men of wealth and family; no doubt their 
social status as well as their money helps to get them elected. 

Those who have no parental income on which to draw must usually 
defer their political ddbut until they have made their financial position 
secure— and it is only exceptionally that that can be done before middle 
life is reached. For very many people it cannot be done until they reach 
the normal age of retirement in the fifties or sixties, while for countless 
thousands it cannot be done at all. It is not only that in many cases 
election expenses, in whole or part, have to be met out of members’ 
pockets; it is not only that a member must have some income with 
which to supplement his official salary. The fact has also to be faced 
that, apart from a comparatively small number of really “safe” seats— 
mainly held by the wealthier Conservatives— there is no security of 
tenure. A general election may come at almost any time at very short 
notice: in 1935, for example, the Prime Minister gave the first definite 
news of his intention to ask for a dissolution in a speech to his con- 
stituents on the 19th October; four days later he told the House of 
Commons that he had asked for a dissolution, and only two days after 
that the House was actually dissolved.! When the House is dissolved 
parliamentary salaries automatically cease, so that a member must be 
prepared to lose his official income at a few days’ notice. If he is re- 
elected, well and good : otherwise he is thrown suddenly and completely 
on his own resources. Hence a member must not only have the means 
to supplement his official salary while in the House : he must also have 
an income immediately available if he loses his seat.! 

The difference of average age between the three parties gives further 
support to these contentions. It is indisputable that the Conservative 
parliamentary party contains a far higher proportion of people of “inde- 
pendent means” than either of the other parties. It is equally indisput- 
able that the Labour party contains far more poor men than either of the 
other parties. The average age at which Conservatives enter parliament 
is, as we have seen elsewhere, 3 years 4 months less than the correspond- 

* Such terms as “wealth” in this and subsequent passages are to he understood 
in a comparative sense and not as implying great riches. 

f The Times, House of Commons, 1935 , page 18. 

i [ am informed that cases have occurred of members being reduced to**tthe; • 
rfnf." Ay losing their seats. • -■ 
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ing age for Labour members. It is a fairly common thing for Conserva- 
tives to enter the House young, before they have any appreciable means 
of thejr own, earned or unearned. It is quite exceptional for that to 
happen in the Labour party. The typical Labour member is or has been 
a trade-union official : 43 per cent of the parliamentary party member- 
ship is known to come within this description, and it is probable that 
the true percentage is even higher. These people and others of similar 
type will naturally enter parliament at a comparatively late age, for 
whatever their political ambitions they arc in a position to achieve them 
only when they can get the financial and general backing of a tiade 
union or similar body, and they will not ordinarily get this until they 
are veterans in the movement. 

The question of expense, however, affects all parties to a greater or 
lesser extent, and has a general tendency to raise the age of entrance 
and the average age of members. Even in the Conservative party the 
rich men who “buy” seats will more often than not have reached middle 
age before they have amassed or inherited their wealth. Moreover, the 
great majority of people in the party are far from wealthy, and these 
people, if they are not excluded altogether by lack of means, will be 
just as much delayed by that lack as are similar people in other parties. 
There can be little doubt, then, that the financial difficulty is the most 
potent cause of the high average age of members of the House of 
Commons* It is not, however, the only cause, and two others must be 
noted. 

First, there is the fact that an appreciable number of men, after 
following a career in some other field, reach the age of retirement or 
become bored with their occupation and turn to parliament to find an 
outlet for their energies or a vent for the opinions they have acquired 
elsewhere. Most conspicuous in this category are army and navy officers 
and colonial civil servants. The influx of retired colonels and generals, 
commanders and admirals, colonial judges and administrators, is suffi- 
cient to raise the average age appreciably, particularly in the Conserva- 
tive party, to which most of them belong. But for this factor the differ- 
ences between the average age of the Conservative members and those 
of the Liberal and Labour members would be even higher. 

It may be argued that the average age of the Labour party in the 
House is raised in a similar way by the influx of retired trade-union 
officials. No doubt there is some truth in this, but the cases do not seem 
quite parallel. The army officer turns to politics when the army no 
longer requires him or has ceased to interest him : his military career 
was an end in itself, not a means to an end. The trade-union official, on 
the other hand, follows an occupation that is itself semi-political in 

* It is true that the average age of members of the House of Ijords is even 
higher, being about 58 years 8 months, though the members of that House are 
seldom poor men But m the great majority of cases men neither mhent peerages 
nor are created poets until veil on m life The causes of the high average age in 
that House are therefore quite different from those producing a high aver.ge age 
m the lower House. ' 
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character, and not infrequently does so with the deliberate intention of 
using it as a means towards a political career. He would stand for par- 
liament earlier if he had the necessary financial resources, and^in be- 
coming a member he does not so much change from one career to 
another as reach the culmination of the career he has already followed. 

The remaining noteworthy cause of late entry into parliament acts in 
a rather different way. It is to be found in the fact that men who have 
achieved distinction or at least proved their ability in other occupations 
have a natural advantage ceteris paribus over untried youth, both when 
competing for adoption as candidates and when standing for election. 
No doubt there is some overlapping between this cause and the previous 
one: they act together in many cases, serving as complements to each 
other, but they are nevertheless distinct in essence. It is to be observed 
also that whereas the first two causes are in a sense artificial, involving 
as they do external obstructions to early entry, this third cause is rela- 
tively internal and natural. 

Turning to the question of ige-distribution, we observe that there is 
almost of necessity a considerable difference between the age-distribu- 
tion of members of the House of Commons and that of the adult popu- 
lation as a whole.* In the latter case the curve is naturally a falling one : 
that is, in the absence of abnormal circumstances such as an altogether 
exceptional number of births in a particular year, or of deaths, emigra- 
tions, or immigrations at a particular age, the number of people of any 
given age will be less than that of any lower age and greater than that 
of any higher age. This is the obvious result of normal mortality : the 
number of people who were born in any given year and are still sur- 
viving will as year follows year steadily diminish. 

In the case of the House of Commons no such obvious natural law 
obtains (except, perhaps, at the higher ages and there only to a limited 
extent). It could not be expected that under any conceivable system of 
election the commonest age amongst members would be twenty-one, 
and that for each succeeding age the numbers would be less. Whatever 
changes in electoral law and political conditions might be brought 
about, we should expect that beginning at the minimum age there 
would be a rise in the number of members for each succeeding year of 
age, up to a certain point, before any decline in numbers began; that is, 
the modal] age in any circumstances is to be looked for at some point 
appreciably above the minimum. The causes of the actual age-distribu- 
tion are to be found in the same set of conditions as we have seen 
affecting the average age, and it is therefore unnecessary to discuss the 
matter further at this stage. 

The outstanding result of our inquiries about previous service was 
the discovery that this is in general considerably less than might have 
been expected. It was suggested that this shortness was due chiefly to 
the insecurity of tenure and consequent broken service experienced by 

f It may be useful at this point to refer back to Fig. 10, page 31. 
h /•«.. the age most frequently occurring. 
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many members of the House of Commons, including members of out- 
standing ability and reputation. The cause of this insecurity is clearly 
to be Ijpund in the single-member majority system of voting. Under this 
system members who represent constituencies in which the rival parties 
are more or less equally balanced have no certainty or even probability 
of re-election, however distinguished their personal records. On the 
other hand, men or women who have the luck to sit for constituencies 
in which their party greatly outnumbers its opponents— the notorious 
“safe seats”— are so securely planted that however poor their personal 
quality they are practically members for life, subject only to retaining 
the good-will of their party caucuses. This result of the present method 
of voting deserves careful note; for it means that, as things are, security 
of tenure depends hardly at all upon a member’s ability, honesty, and 
devotion to duty, but almost entirely upon the strength of his party in 
the division. A member of exceptional ability and integrity may lose his 
seat simply because the parties in his division are nearly equal in 
strength : another member of inferior ability and far less public spirit 
may retain his seat year after year and election after election, without 
even a contest, because of his party’s local predominance. 

Here it may be worth noticing that the so-called “fickle” constituen- 
cies are in reality no more fickle than the safe seats. Where the parties 
are more or less equal in strength a small turnover of votes will suffice 
to hand over the representation of a division from one party to another : 
where one party is much stronger than its opponents a turnover of the 
same or greater magnitude may leave the sitting member a comfortable 
majority. The former division is dubbed “fickle”, the latter termed 
“staunch” : both epithets arc as a rule quite undeserved. 

The next characteristic of the membership of the House of Commons 
that we have to consider is school education. One of the outstanding 
results of the investigation was, we saw, the discovery of the rather 
curious fact that the distribution of the different types of school educa- 
tion amongst members provides considerable justification for calling 
the Conservatives the public-school party, the Liberals the secondary- 
school party, and Labour the elementary-school party. Nearly four- 
fifths of the Conservative members have a public-school education; 
nearly half the Liberals have a secondary-school education; nearly 
three-quarters of the Labour party have an elementary-school educa- 
tion. We noted, too, that public-school men are proportionately eighteen 
times as numerous in the House of Commons as they are in the general 
population, secondary-school men are more than twice as plentiful in 
the House as in the population, and elementary-school men little more 
than one-fourth as plentiful. 

Finally we recorded the astonishing preponderance in the House of 
Commons of old Etonians and, to a less extent, of old Harrovians. 
One-fourth of all Conservative members and one-seventh of all mem- 
ber in the inter-war period were educated at Eton, while one-third of 
the Conservatives and one-fifth of all members were educated at Hither 
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Eton or Harrow. Proportionately there were roughly 440 times as 
many old Etonians and 360 times as many old Harrovians in the list 
of members as in the community at large. Moreover, owing to the 
bigger number of “safe” seats held by Conservatives and the homing of 
these seats in the main by the more aristocratic elements of the party, 
together with the generally lower age of entry of Conservative members, 
there is a longer average tenure of their seats by Conservatives than 
by Liberal or Labour members. Hence the actual proportion of old 
Etonians and old Harrovians in the average House is even higher : one- 
sixth of the average membership of the whole House is supplied by 
Eton and nearly one-fourth by Eton and Harrow together. 

What are the causes of the immense disparity between the education 
of members of parliament and the education of the general population? 
One obvious explanation is that, on the whole, the more capable 
children secure the better education, and that people who are both more 
capable and better educated rise— and deserve to rise— into positions of 
prominence and leadership, including membership of the House of 
Commons. There is a good deal of truth in this, and it undoubtedly 
goes a long way towards explaining the bigger share of membership 
secured by men and women who have had a secondary education of 
one sort or another in comparison with those who have had only an 
elementary education. There is every reason, both in theory and prac- 
tice, why members should generally be drawn from the better-educated 
elements of the community. 

So far so good: few people will quarrel with the simple proposition 
that we need capable and well-educated members of parliament, though 
it should be borne in mind that even now many a child who merits a 
secondary education is shut out from it, while at the time when our 
present and recently past members were children the position was dis- 
tinctly worse. This was and is due not only to the inadequate number of 
secondary-school places available, but also to the fact that many parents 
cannot afford, or do not feel that they can afford, or are even plainly 
unwilling, to keep their children at school for the extra couple of years 
involved. That, however, is the fault of the social system rather than of 
the parliamentary system, so here we can only note it and pass on. 

If, then, we consider that there are good reasons why men and women 
of secondary education (using that term in its widest sense) should 
occupy a bigger proportion of seats in the House than those without 
such an education, what are we to say of the position of the public- 
school members? Do not the same arguments apply? Is not their pre- 
dominant position due to their superior education and ability? 

It is often claimed that the public schools, and particularly Eton and 
Harrow, offer a training that is specially adapted to fit their alumni for 
parliament'and the public service generally, and that many boys are 
sent there with the express intention of equipping them for a parKa- ' 
mentary career. It is unnecessary to dispute this intention or to epter 
into i/discussion of the suitability of the training for this object. Wif^j 
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out either accepting or rejecting the claims, let us assume for the 
moment that they are well founded. What other considerations must he 
taken into account? 

As we have seen, the term “public school” is ill defined, and a number 
of the less well known day-schools claiming the title differ little in 
essentials from county and municipal secondary schools. The typical 
public school, however, is a relatively expensive institution to attend, 
and it usually has a considerable proportion of places reserved for 
boarders. At Eton, Marlborough, Winchester, and many others of the 
most famous schools the whole (or very nearly the whole) of the places 
are filled by boarders, at correspondingly high fees* Moreover, owing 
to the nature of the curriculum and the methods of admission, only 
boys who have attended a preparatory school from an early age and 
come from homes of some social standing can usually secure admission. 

Essentially, therefore, the public schools are schools for the well-off, 
and in some cases, including Eton, schools for the wealthy. There are 
exceptions, let us agree, but that is the general position. It is natural, 
then, that a parliamentary system that largely restricts the opportunity 
of entering the House of Commons to people of considerable means 
should favour the product of these schools. 

That, however, is not the whole story. We have noted the claim made 
for the public schools, and particularly for Eton and Harrow, that in 
many cases parents send their sons there with the deliberate aim and 
expectation that they will enter parliament. If these schools were open 
on equal terms to all comers of the requisite character and ability, and 
if it were possible at the early age at which boys’ names are put down 
for future admission to a public school— in some cases at or even before 
birth — to predict the possession of special political ability, t','ere might 
be something in this claim to justify the achieved results. But in actual 
fact these schools are open only to the sons of a very small section of 
the community, and it is not possible to predict so early that a boy 
possesses exceptional capacity for a political career. 

The truth is that in certain classes of society it is taken for granted 
that it is the inherited right of their members to exercise a dominating 
influence in public affairs, including amongst many other fields that of 
politics. Actual ability, the possession of exceptional powers of mind 
and character, are treated as of secondary importance. Far more essen- 
tial is it that a man should belong to “the right people”, that he should 
be “one of us”, “a pukka sahib”. So, in the control of the Conservative 
party organization and in the selection of Conservative candidates— 
and perhaps, to a much smaller extent, in the Liberal party similarly — 
the possession of the right school tie is an asset none the less valuable 
because its privileges are seldom openly asserted. As an acute foreign 
observer has remarked : “The old boys of about a dozed, indeed of 

* The annual fees at Eton are £245, at Harrow £250, at Winchester £210, at 
Rugby £201, at Marlborough £135 to £185, to mention only a few of tie best- 
known schools. These figures are taken from Whitaker's Almanack. 
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only six or seven, schools govern England and the British Empire. 
Anyone who is not of their number must have altogether exceptional 
ability if he is to come really to the very front. Even then he is not 
readily accepted into the inner circle of the rulers. This is not*due to 
any conscious exclusiveness. The strength of this dominance in every 
sphere of public life depends precisely on its unconscious exercise, on 
its being taken as a matter of course.”* 

Nevertheless, while it is true that much of the strength of this domi- 
nance lies in its unconscious exercise, in the way it is taken for granted 
by those who exert it, it is not by any means always unconscious. Per- 
haps one might say that it is the underlying assumptions that are uncon- 
scious, rather than the exercise itself. “The predominance of Eton men 
among Conservative Ministers is remarkable, and it is amusing to note 
that a Conservative Prime Minister educated at Eton, Lord Balfour, 
had colleagues almost half of whom were Eton men, while the Cabinet 
of a Harrow Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, had in it the largest number 
of Harrow men ever collected in a single Cabinet;”f and it is said that 
Mr. Baldwin (as he then was) boasted of his intention to put into office 
as many Harrow men as he could. Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that there is a freemasonry amongst men educated at the leading public 
schools that makes them, whether consciously or unconsciously, give a 
marked preference to men similarly educated. This attitude is a power- 
ful reinforcement to the financial factor in securing the amazingly high 
proportion of public-school men, and particularly of old Etonians and 
old Harrovians, in the House of Commons. 

When we turn to the question of university education we find a 
closely comparable state of affairs and one that can be traced to similar 
causes. O 'ord and Cambridge occupy a dominant position in parlia- 
ment simitar to that occupied by Eton and Harrow and with similar 
party affiliations. As we have seen, if a member of parliament has been 
at Oxford it is four to one that he is a Conservative and nineteen to one 
that he is not a Labour member, just as if he has been at Eton it is nine 
to one that he is a Conservative and thirty-four to one that he is not a 
Labour member. The older, the more expensive, and the more socially 
exclusive the school or university, the more surely will its product be 
found on the right wing in politics, 

Though there are now very much better chances than formerly for 
the boy or girl of exceptional ability to go up to Oxford or Cambridge, 
even if his or her parents are poor, thanks to the expansion of the 
system of state, municipal, and other scholarships, yet it still remains 
true that the older universities are, on the whole, places for rich men’s 
sons and daughters. Only a minute proportion of the children who are 
clever but poor have any chance of getting to them, and only a small 
fraction of the undergraduates there come from really hard-up families.. 
We may instance again in this connexion the fact that though the Uni- i 

* Karl Heinz Abshagen, King, Lords, and Gentlemen (1939), page 174. 

f Harold J. Laski, Studies in Law and Politics (1932), page 192. 
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versify of London turns out far more graduates than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge together, yet London men in parliament are outnumbered by 
Oxford and Cambridge men by perhaps seven or eight to one. 

It hSs been suggested that the predominance of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in parliament is largely due to two facts: that their curricula are 
especially adapted to the needs of men who desire to follow a political 
career, and that accordingly many men go up to those universities with 
that end in view. There is, I suggest, some confusion of thought here. It 
is probably true that many .men go up to Oxford and Cambridge as a 
preparation for a political career, but it does not follow that they do so 
because of any particular appropriateness of the studies they will pursue 
there. The honour schools at Oxford and the tripos examinations at 
Cambridge cover a very wide field of knowledge, but there is little in 
that field that is not covered also in the faculties of London and other 
universities. Even if we turn to more specialized studies, London has its 
School of Economics and Political Science, Liverpool has its School of 
Social Science, and so on. We must look elsewhere than at curricula to 
find the key to the favoured position of the older universities. 

London is relatively a poor man’s university, and its graduates lack 
the social status conferred by an Oxford or Cambridge degree: and the 
same thing is true, perhaps even more markedly, in the case of the pro- 
vincial universities. I suggest, therefore, that when a man goes up to 
Oxford or Cambridge as a step towards a seat in parliament, and per- 
haps in the Cabinet, he does so far more because of the value of the 
hall-mark he thereby obtains than because of any special suitability in 
the course of study on which he embarks. To say this, of course, is not 
in any way to belittle the educational value of that course: it is merely 
to point out that the really effective motive for taking it is to be found 
in other considerations. 

So we are driven to the conclusion that the predominance in parlia- 
ment of Eton, Harrow, and the public schools generally on the one 
hand, and of Oxford and Cambridge on the other, is due in the first 
place to the financial conditions that make the possession of private 
means almost essential to a political career, and in the second place to 
the “open sesame" that the right school and the right university place at 
the disposal of their alumni. Finally it may be remarked that it is more 
important to have been at the right school than to have been at the 
right university: the boy who goes up to Oxford from a provincial 
grammar school does not achieve the privileged position of the old 
Etonian, even though the latter may have no university education at all. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

2. Occupation, Hereditary Titles, and Party 

The next characteristic that we have to consider is that of the occupa- 
tions of members. Using the occupation schedule of the census as the 
best available basis of classification, we found that the various occupa- 
tion-groups have very unequal representation in the House of Commons, 
both absolutely and by comparison with the size of the groups in the 
general population. On making this latter comparison, we found that 
there is marked over-representation* of the groups denominated as 
Professional Occupations, Public Administration and Defence, Mining 
and Quarrying, Commerce and Finance, and of several others. Corre- 
spondingly there is marked under-representation of the groups denomi- 
nated Personal Services, Makers of Textiles, Not Gainfully Occupied, 
Agriculture, and a number of others. 

But, as we have seen, these groups are very unsatisfactorily consti- 
tuted, being planned on an industrial rather than an occupational basis. 
Looking at individual occupations, therefore, instead of at occupation- 
groups, we discovered some astonishing facts: for example, that 
bankers have 18 times, solicitors 55 times, journalists 62 times, officers 
in the fighting services and stockbrokers 80 times, and barristers no less 
than 970 times the number of seats they would be entitled to if repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons were on the basis of occupational 
numbers in the general population. On the same footing many occupa- 
tions are very greatly under-represented in the House: for example, 
domestic servants, housewives, farm labourers, and workers in the 
building and clothing trades. 

Again, when we looked at the question of occupational status we 
found that, proportionately, employers and managers are nearly six 
times as numerous in the House as they are in the country, while pro- 
fessional workers are more than twelve times as numerous. On the 
other hand, the general run of rank-and-file workers have less than 
two-fifths of their proportionate representation, while the unpaid 
domestic workers, though they form a very large section of the com- 
munity, are practically unrepresented. 

Finally, because of their peculiar position — in some cases as full- 
time occupations, in others as part-time occupations, and in yet others 
as mere qualifications— we paid special attention to the occupations or 
quasi-occupations of barrister, solicitor, company director, and trade- 
union official. We found that more than half of the Conservative mem- 
bers and also more than half of the Liberal members of parliament 
are either lawyers or company directors or a combination of the two, 

* It should perhaps be stressed that this is not a final judgement on the right- 
ness or wrongness of the position ; it is a comparison, made as a useful basis for 
further discussion. 
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wjiile almost half of the Labour members are drawn from the ranks of 
trade-union officials. More than half of the House of Commons is com- 
posed of lawyers, company directors, and trade-union officials. 

Whatever way we look at it, the distribution of occupations in the 
House is extraordinarily different from that in the country : there is no 
resemblance between the two. Moreover, it is quite clear that this is not 
in the main a matter of chance, for there is comparatively little variation 
between one general election and another in this respect, and what there 
is can largely be accounted for by the fluctuations in party strengths. If 
the occupational distribution in the House were a matter of chance we 
might quite possibly be content to leave it at that, since in this country 
we have never accepted any scheme, fascist or otherwise, for the direct 
representation of occupations in parliament (excepting that of the 
bishops in the House of Lords). But in fact certain particular occupa- 
tions do secure enormous representation, election after election, while 
others as regularly secure little or none, and this may well cause mis- 
giving. It is desirable, then, to trace the reasons for these marked 
peculiarities; for when we are clear about the causes at work we shall 
be better placed for deciding whether such eccentricities of representa- 
tion can be tolerated, and, if not, what is the best way of bringing about 
a more satisfactory state of affairs. 

It needs little argument at this stage to make it clear that one of the 
major factors in the case is the opportunity which certain occupations 
offer for earning a living while actually serving as a member of parlia- 
ment, and the complete lack of such opportunity exhibited by many 
other occupations. Among the favoured occupations the law notoriously 
comes first, and particularly the bar. There is little doubt that to the 
careerest who has the requisite qualities of mind and body, and particu- 
larly the ability to work hard for long hours year after year, the combina- 
tion of law and politics offers many glittering prizes. For our purpose it 
is unnecessary to determine which of the two holds out the greater in- 
centives, or to attempt to decide whether as a rule it is the barrister who 
enters parliament to further his legal career or the politician who takes 
to the law in order to finance his parliamentary ambitions. Doubtless 
both motives play their part in varying degree, and in any case it is the 
result rather than the motive that chiefly concerns us; that is, we are 
more interested to observe how this possibility of a dual career regu- 
larly floods parliament with lawyers than we are to decide exactly why 
the individual embarks on it. 

It may be suggested, of course, that a third reason for the predomi- 
nance of lawyers in parliament is to be found in a certain natural 
affinity between law and politics. Is it not appropriate, we may be asked, 
that the lawyer should have a big share in the making of laws? 

Superficially the idea may seem reasonable, but reflection suggests 
that it has little to commend it. In the first place, the House of Com- 
mons is not solely, perhaps not even chiefly, a legislative body.* In the 

* See, for example, Harold I. Laski, Democracy in Crisis (1933), pages ^0-82. 
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second place, even in the process of legislation, content is at least as 
important as for nr, and it is only in connexion with the latter that the 
lawyer as a lawyer can be supposed to have any exceptional contribu- 
tion to make. But the question of form in legislation— the preparation 
of bills, the embodiment of ideas in statutory language— is the province 
of the specialist parliamentary draftsman rather than of the barrister or 
solicitor in general practice. Hence we conclude that the House has no 
need on professional grounds to welcome the glut of lawyers that every 
election brings it. In any case, moreover, it would seem doubtful 
whether we could find in the supposed affinity of lawyers with legisla- 
tion the cause of the presence in parliament of so many barristers and, 
to a less extent, solicitors. For that cause is indisputably to be found in 
financial conditions: first, because the doors of parliament are prac- 
tically closed to men and women without a private income; and, second, 
because the law is one of the very few occupations that can provide 
such an income without simultaneously and automatically rendering 
membership impossible in other ways. 

Much the same sort of comment applies to the familiar and traditional 
association between journalism and politics. While there are obvious 
points of contact and commQn interest between the two, it is unlikely 
that these are sufficient to account to any great extent for the large 
numbers of journalists who enter the House of Commons. It is much 
more Jikely that, as with the law, it is the possibility of combining 
money-making with politics that is the fundamental reason. The fact 
that stockbrokers also secure an abnormally large representation in 
parliament seems to bear out these contentions, for it can hardly be 
suggested seriously that there is any affinity between stockbroking and 
statesmanship, or that the selling of stocks and shares provides any 
special qualification for a seat in the House. Plainly it is the facility for 
obtaining income concurrently with membership that is the decisive 
factor here; and there is little doubt that in general it is the decisive 
factor with lawyers and journalists also. 

When we turn from lawyers and journalists to company directors we 
have to recognize that we are dealing with an occupation or quasi- 
occupation that is even more ill-defined and nebulous, so that no simple 
statement will cover all the cases involved. At one end of the scale we 
have the man who is a company director by accident as it were, the 
man who is primarily a cotton manufacturer or a brewer, an engineer 
or a publisher, and is a director merely because the firm with which he 
is concerned has been registered as a limited liability company. At the 
other end of the scale is the man who makes a substantial income by 
acting as a company director, who is on the board of half a score or 
more of undertakings of whose technology and management he knows 
little and cares less. It is a debatable point, perhaps, whether his director- 
ships get him his seat in parliament or whether it is not rather thtj^' 
magic letters “M.P,” after his name that secure him his lucrative infiow| 
of director’s fees. Either way it is once again financial considerable 
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that are chiefly accountable for his prominence in the House, though 
other matters— social standing, for example — may play their part too. 
In between, of course, come many grades and varieties of company 
directi/r, aqd there is no need to attempt the impossible task of classify- 
ing them. From our point of view it is their massed effect, the very big 
if not excessive part they play as an ingredient in the make-up of the 
personnel of parliament, that is the interesting thing. 

To much the same, causes in general we can trace the high proportion 
of employers of all kinds and of owners— mineowners, shipowners, 
landowners— who secure seats in the House. Here, as elsewhere, all 
sorts of considerations play their part, but it is to financial considera- 
tions first, and to social influences next, that we must look for the 
reasons why so much representation is concentrated into so small a 
range of occupations and semi-occupations. 

As we have already seen, it is also to financial conditions in the main 
that the House owes the presence of so many trade-union officials. The 
inability of the ordinary individual to meet election expenses on the one 
hand or to live on his official pay as a member of parliament on the 
other compels the Labour party to seek its candidates largely from 
those who have the financial backing of a trade union or comparable 
body, and such bodies will naturally give preference to their tried and 
trusted officials, even though the qualities needed in a trade-union 
secretary or a miners’ agent are not necessarily those most valuable in 
parliament— except, of course, in matters directly concerning trade- 
union affairs. As, however, we have already touched on these matters 
we need here only stress again the importance of the financial factor : 
it has a profound influence on the composition of the parliamentary 
Labour party, as it has, with very different results, on the composition 
of the other parliamentary parties, and in all parties this influence is 
reflected in the predominance of certain favoured occupations. To stress 
this, however, is not to suggest that it is the only influence at work in 
connexion with occupational distribution, nor that it always acts in the 
direct ways that we have just discussed. 

Let us consider one example of its direct influence before we pass on 
to quite different factors. In certain occupations men have the oppor- 
tunity, and sometimes the obligation, to retire on pension at an early 
age while they are still in the prime of life. In this category come 
officers in the fighting services and members of the colonial civil services. 
This early pension provides the financial means for a political career: 
the cessation, while still in full vigour, of employment elsewhere in a 
position of responsibility and authority, and the habit of ruling engen- 
dered by that employment, provide the incentive. Probably, too, there is 
in many cases a desire to ventilate in parliament the strong views 
acquired in the course of that employment, and perhaps to embody 
them in legislation. 

^n example of an entirely different factor in the case is to be found 
in the geographical distribution of occupations. The difference b^ween 
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the representation of mining and that of agriculture illustrates this. As 
we have seen, the million adult miners are represented in parliament on 
an average by roughly forty of their own number, or one member of 
parliament to every 25,000 miners— about twice the proportionate 
number of members that their voting strength should give. The nearly a 
million adult agricultural workers, on the other hand, secure a member 
or two at most: say one member of parliament to every 500,000 
workers. The miners of the country are therefore at least twenty times 
as well represented in parliament as are the agricultural workers. 

The cause, or at least the chief cause, of this is to be found in the 
different geographical distributions of the two industries, in conjunction 
with the single-member majority system of voting. Mining is concen- 
trated in certain limited areas : agriculture is distributed over almost 
the whole country. In quite a number of constituencies the miners 
dominate the local Labour party, and Labour can claim a majority of 
the electors’ votes; so that, in practice, the miners, though themselves a 
minority of the electorate, have these seats at their disposal. Agriculture, 
on the other hand, is scattered : though a good many constituencies are 
referred to in the press and elsewhere as “agricultural”, few of them in 
these days are without a considerable urban population, and in few, if 
any, is the agricultural labourer in a position to dominate the elections. 

No doubt the miners are better organized than the farm workers, but 
that in itself is partly due to this same factor of geographical distribu- 
tion. No doubt, too, the political attitude oE the farm worker is con- , 
siderably different from that of the miner; but here again the geo- 
graphical factor comes in. 

This question of concentration in the one case and dispersion in the 
other would have comparatively little effect but for the single-member 
majority system of voting. With a less arbitrary system the miner, 
though securing proper representation, would be unable to dominate 
whole constituencies and whole groups of constituencies as he can at 
present; while the agricultural worker would be able equally to secure 
his fair share of representation, without depriving the other elements in 
an area of their shares. 

Now let us glance for a moment at the other side of the picture. If 
lawyers, journalists, stockbrokers, and others have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for serving in parliament, there is a very wide range of occupa- 
tions which are altogether incompatible with a concurrent parliamentary 
career. Note the word “concurrent” : for in that lies the crux of the 
matter. The barrister can enter the House of Commons and continue 
his legal practice (indeed, it may well become more lucrative as a 
result): the general run of people lose their jobs and their incomes if 
they do so. It is true that trade-union or similar backing may more or, 
less overcome this difficulty in a limited number of cases; but in these 
cases the occupation of the member is as a rule really that of a trader 
union /official, and in any case it is only a tiny minority of the poppla-” 
tion jhat has the slightest chance of securing such backing. For the vast^ 
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majority of people— accountants, engineers, chemists, teachers, doctors, 
no less than joiners, miners, farm workers, sailors, soldiers, clerks, 
shopkeepers— in short, for the ordinary run of men and women, quite 
apart from any question of ability or inclination, there is not the 
slightest chance of entering parliament at any time in their whole lives. 
This is because doing so would involve relinquishing their occupations; 
and from such a step they are completely barred by the absence of any 
alternative source of income. 

Probably few people who have “private means” of one sort or another 
—whether they arc also occupied in a business or profession or not— 
realize that the vast majority of people, including those engaged in 
commercial and professional work as well as wage-earners, are wholly 
dependent on their own earnings : to relinquish their jobs is not merely 
to diminish their incomes, it is to forfeit them altogether, it is to court 
financial disaster complete and absolute. The man who has behind him 
the reserve strength of income flowing in from landed property or in- 
vestments has no conception of the slavery in which “earning a living” 
involves most of his fellow-citizens : a slavery that effectively shuts them 
out from, amongst other things, any chance of a career in parliament. 

The fact that amongst the many persons wholly dependent on their 
own earnings for a living (and especially amongst the less skilled 
workers) the inclination that would seek and the qualities of mind and 
character that would merit a political career are likely to be exceptional 
does nothing to justify this state of affairs. The financial barriers do not 
merely exclude the unsuitable majority : they shut out just as inexorably 
the suitable minority. Meanwhile the wealthy nonentity can and does 
“buy" a seat. 

There is thus no escaping the conclusion that the distribution of 
occupations in the House of Commons is primarily a result of financial 
conditions. Entrance to the House is effectively open only to people who 
have an income from some source other than their official salaries as 
members; and, for most people, to enter parliament is to forfeit what- 
ever income they have. 

We turn now to the consideration of hereditary titles in relation to 
the membership of the House. As we have seen, holders ofTiereditary 
titles and heirs to and relations of holders of such titles have about 350 
to 400 times the representation that they would have on a proportional 
basis. This element forms in the average House 40 to 50 per cent of the 
Conservative party and 20 to 25 per cent of the Liberal party. Even of 
the Labour party it forms about 4 per cent, though in the general popu- 
lation it is less than one-tenth of l per cent. How shall we account for 
this extensive aristocratic permeation of the democratic House? Investi- 
gation shows that, as with other characteristics we have discussed, it is 
due to a complex of factors. Let us glance at some of them. • 

It is notorious that the British public “loves a lord”, and it extends 
this love in varying degree to the wives, sons, daughters, and other 
relations of lords. It gives, indeed, an instinctive respect and deference 
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to anyone with a title, so that a baronet or even a knight can command 
an attention, and sometimes secure a vote, that would not be given to a 
plain “mister”. The so-called “red agitator” may inveigh as fiercely as 
he pleases against the titled classes : the crowds will still turn £ut and 
cheer when royalty drives through the streets, a duke presides over a 
meeting, or a countess opens a bazaar— and this largely irrespective of 
the personal merits of the aristocrat in question : it is the title that casts 
the spell. Here, then, is one factor in the case. 

Again, there can be little doubt that the polish and savoir faire of the 
aristocrat have their effect on voters who hear him speak at a meeting 
or make personal contact with him. Few people are entirely insensitive 
to good manners and distinction of bearing; and though these are 
neither confined to one class nor universal in that class, yet they will be 
found on balance more frequently and more effectively displayed in 
men and women bred up to regard them as normal and essential parts 
of their equipment for life than in those who have had small chance to 
acquire them, or have passed their lives in surroundings where such 
accomplishments are of little or no account. The worker, moreover, 
who might despise or resent elegance of speech or manner in his own 
family or amongst his own friends will be impressed by it in people of 
a different class. There is still truth in Bagehot’s comment of more than 
seventy years ago: “Manners and bearing have an influence on the 
poor; the nameless charm of refinement tells; personal confidence is 
almost everywhere more easily accorded to one of the higher classes 
than to one of the lower classes: from this circumstance, there is an 
inherent tendency in any electoral system which does not vulgarize the 
government to protect the rich and to represent the rich.”‘ 

Rank and breeding, then, enable the peeress, the heir to a peerage, 
and their like, to enter upon a parliamentary candidature with initial 
advantages. What these advantages are worth in votes is impossible to 
determine, but they are certainly of considerable value: in some con- 
stituencies, and especially with women voters, they are probably very 
useful assets indeed. Moreover, long before the polling day is reached 
these initial advantages will in many cases have played their part in 
securing a favourable decision from the selection committee of the 
local party association, just as later they will play their part in gaining 
the member promotion to office. As a recent writer comments : “There 
is simply no denying that aristocratic birth or connexions are extra- 
ordinarily useful for a political career in England, and that, even in the 
age of democracy, the man of good family is preferred in many cases— 
indeed, in most— to those who have come to greatness out of more 
modest circumstances.”f 

Even so, it may be judged that the most powerful factor in securing 
for people *of titled family so many seats in the House of Commons is 

* Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution, quoted by Ernest Rhys in The 
Gw wt% of Political Liberty (1921). 

t fyarl Heinz Abshagen, King, Lords, and Gentlemen (1939), page 106. 
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neither title per se, nor polished manners, nor family influence, hut 
wealth. Hereditary titles are not commonly given to or found amongst 
the poorer classes of the community. No doubt many a titled family 
considers itself, and perhaps by its own standards is, “hard-up”, but 
poverty of that kind is only relative. For a man whose upbringing, 
tastes, and family traditions prescribe a way of living commensurate 
with an income of ten thousand a year to have only five thousand is 
poverty. It is, however, not the sort of poverty that precludes a parlia- 
mentary career : it may, in his own estimation, cramp his style, but it 
does not shut him out as does the poverty of the working man, the 
shopkeeper, or the smaller professional man. Moreover, the scion of a 
noble house commonly has the leisure of the rentier or the landowner : 
however inadequate to his desires he may find his income, the acquisi- 
tion of it does not as a rule absorb his time and energy or interfere with 
his political ambitions as does the earning of a living by those whose 
income is derived, not from inherited property, but from their own toil. 

There is, however, another factor of which we must not lose sight in 
discussing the prominent position of the titled (and kindred) classes in 
the House of Commons, and that is the tradition of public service that 
is almost inborn in those classes. As Abshagen puts it: “Another factor 
that contributes to the strong representation of members of the aris- 
tocracy in political life is the centuries-old tradition in these circles that 
participation in political leadership of the state is their proper occupa- 
tion.”’ This tradition leads its inheritors to assume, as something too 
self-evident to need argument or even statement, that it is both their 
duty and their right to take a leading part in public affairs. It is reported 
that when Cliveden was the property of the first Duke of Westminster 
he was so fully occupied as to be seldom able to visit it, and on one 
occasion when asked to take the chair at a public meeting consulted his 
engagement diary and found that the day in question was the one he 
had allotted for his first visit there that season. Nevertheless, he took 
the chair— and at the request of a political opponent, t That little inci- 
dent illustrates the self-sacrificing devotion to public duty that the tradi- 
tion inspires. In its other aspect the tradition is perhaps less admirable 
and certainly far removed from democratic in its assumption of a kind 
of “divine right” to rule. “Our higher classes still desire to rule the 
nation,” as Bagehot noted.* At its best the tradition has given us out- 
standing examples of disinterested service to the community: at its 
worst it has been the bulwark of class privilege. Good or bad, however, 
it is a factor that must not be left out of account. 

Yet finally, when due weight has been given to all these considera- 
tions, we are left with the conviction that the fundamental reason for 
the high proportion of people of the titled and allied classes that is 
always present in the House of Commons is to be found inYhe posses- 
sion by these people of relatively ample means in conjunction with 
leisure. This is so not merely because of the direct advantages and 

* Loc. cit. f Manchester Guardian, 11th December, 1942. t Loc.^it 
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opportunities that money and freedom give them, but also because the 
culture, style, manners, and traditions on which their influence so largely 
depends have been built up on, and are continually sustained by, the 
same resources of time and money. * 

Next and last of the questions that we have to consider in studying 
cause and effect is that of the distribution of seats in the House of 
Commons according to party. This question is on a different footing 
from those' of age, education, occupation, and other characteristics with 
which we have been concerned : the latter have a personal quality, are 
bound up with the individuality of members, in a way that party is not. 
It is, however, one of the most important aspects of our subject, and it 
is desirable to be clear about the relation between cause and effect in 
this connexion. 

Here the outstanding fact is undoubtedly the lack of correspondence 
between the party complexion of the House of Commons and the state 
of party feeling in the electorate. As we have seen, even the aggregate 
vote collected by a party in a general election cannot be relied upon as a 
correct indication of its true voting strength: it tends to exaggerate the 
strength of the stronger parties and to underestimate the strength of the 
weaker parties. But if the aggregate votes are subject to this defect, they 
are at least a rough guide to party strengths : the number of seats 
gained by a party is seldom even that. It is not merely that the final 
result of a general election does not give an exact mathematical indica- 
tion of party strengths : that would not worry any reasonable person, if 
the broad general effect were a tolerably accurate reflection of the state 
of public opinion. The trouble is that the system fails all too often to 
give even that : a general election is a gamble of which no one can pre- 
dict the result with any certainty, and that result seldbm accords with 
the wishes of the electorate as expressed by their votes. It is not mere 
exaggeration of which we have to complain : it is gross irresponsibility. 

The major cause of this state of affairs is, as we have seen, the single- 
member majority system of voting. It should be clear from Chapter XVI 
how cause and effect are related in this matter, and it is unnecessary to 
repeat the explanations there set forth. We may, however, take just one 
illustration to drive home the point. In the county of Cornwall in 1923 
all five seats were won by the Liberals; in 1924 all five went over to the 
Conservatives; in 1929 all five reverted to the Liberals. Analysis of the 
voting shows that the Conservatives should have had two members for 
the county as a whole — and no more — at each of these three elections; 
the Liberals should have had three members in 1923 and two at each of 
the other two elections; while the remaining member for the county in 
1924 and 1929 should have represented Labour. The actual results are 
therefore in each case a fantastic misrepresentation of the actual party 
strengths. ‘But that is how the single-member majority system works: 
and violent fluctuations of this sort are not confined to relatively small 
areas like this— they affect in varying degree the results for the country 
as a whole. 


6 * 
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It should be clear that, as we have already noted, these somersaults 
are not due to “fickleness” on the part of the constituencies concerned : 
they are natural and inevitable results of the present method of voting 
in divisions where the parties are more or less equally balanced in 
strength. On the other hand, in divisions where one party is much 
stronger than the others we get the “safe seat”, where the stronger party 
has to all intents and purposes a permanent monopoly of representation, 
with all its attendant evils. The system therefore works badly in both 
conditions. Where the parties are nearly equal in strength the best of 
members may lose his seat through a very small turnover of votes : 
where one party is much the stronger a “dud” member may retain his 
seat indefinitely. This dilemmatic evil, it should be noticed, is separate 
from and additional to the misrepresentation of opinion for which the 
system is responsible. 

Another aspect of the “safe seat" outcome of present methods of 
election is seen in the undesirable tendency of the latter to encourage 
unopposed returns to parliament, In 1918 there were no fewer than 
eighty seats in Great Britain for which no contest took place. Excep- 
tionally in 1929 the number dropped to three, but in no other general 
election has it fallen below twenty-nine, while the average number of 
unopposed returns for the seven inter-war general elections is just under 
forty-two. Yet there is not a single constituency in the country where all 
the voters belong to one party. Lack of a contest, in general, simply 
indicates that in that constituency the present system gives no chance of 
representation to any party but one. 

In addition to the direct injustice of this virtual disfranchisement of 
minorities, moreover, there is an ill effect on the political Outlook of the 
electors (of all parties) concerned; for where the result of an election is 
a foregone conclusion electoral apathy is an inevitable outcome. How 
can people be expected to take an interest in politics when their repre- 
sentation in parliament is, for all practical purposes, in the gift of a 
small inner clique of one party, against the decisions of which they have 
no effective remedy? The single-member majority system is, of course, 
the chief factor in the causation of uncontested elections, but it is not 
the only one. It is reinforced by the heavy cost of contesting an election; 
but for this, even with the present method of voting, far fewer seats 
would go uncontested, and the elector might get some small satisfaction 
from recording his ineffective vote. 

We see, then, that the inherent nature of the present system is such 
that it is incapable of giving satisfactory results. It leads to minority 
representation in division after division, it distorts the aggregate party 
votes in the country as a whole, and it does not allot seats even roughly 
according to those aggregate votes. Not even broadly does it reflect the 
true state of political feeling in the country. Further, it encourages the 
return of mediocre candidates, effectively disfranchises many areas, and 
promotes electoral apathy. 



PART HI 

A SCHEME OF REFORM 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE AIMS OF REFORM 

Having in Part I analysed the composition and characteristics of the 
personnel of the House of Commons as it actually exists in modern 
times, and having in Part II studied the causes underlying these results 
and discussed the way in which they act. we have now in Part III to turn 
from the present to the future and endeavour to make constructive 
suggestions for bringing about a more satisfactory state of affairs. 

In the course of our analysis we have observed certain marked defects 
in the present machinery of representation, and any proposals for 
change that we put forward must aim at remedying those defects. A 
scheme of reform, however, that was directed solely to the removal of 
obvious faults would be merely negative in character and unlikely to 
produce satisfying results. To look only at present failings would be to 
see our problem myopically, and to set about reform on such a basis 
would be to limit undesirably its prospect of success. 

We must endeavour at the outset, then, to form a clear conception of 
the sort of parliamentary representation that we desire to see in being. 
We must add to a realization of what is now wrong a vision of the 
positive ends to which our efforts should be directed. Only if we have 
grasped clearly what it is we wish to achieve and why we wish to 
achieve it are we likely to formulate a scheme of reform that will do 
more than patch up a faulty system. It is arguable that all too many 
projects for the reform of this or that— including acts of parliament— 
have been greatly reduced in effectiveness, if not completely stultified, 
by too much concentration on immediate wrongs and too little of the 
inspiration that comes from seeing a problem whole and getting a clear 
vision of the possibilities latent in its solution. 

To what extent we shall succeed in putting this principle in practice 
remains to be seen; but however far short of it we fall, it is at least 
likely that we shall achieve something by making the attempt. If it is 
not, in this case, “better to travel hopefully than to arrive”, it is certainly 
better to travel hopefully with our eyes on the hills than to loiter about 
with our eyes on the ground. 

We have, therefore, to ask ourselves in the most general terms what 
we want from parliamentary representation. We must look, not merely 
at the thing itself, but at the ideas and ideals in which it is or should be,, ' 
rooted. We must examine its component parts and its workings in the 1 
light of those ideas and ideals. We must try to stand a little outside our 
preconceptions and habits of thought, try to forget fey a little while’ o^ 
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accepted notions of political expediency, try to concentrate first on 
fundamentals. I am not in this suggesting any mood of exalted mysti- 
cism, but only that we should cast aside for the time being our bonds of 
custom* and routine, and that we should try to get a strategical rather 
than just a tactical view of our problem. If we can manage to do that, 
even to a limited extent, we shall be all the better placed for getting 
down in due course to brass tacks. It would be folly to suppose that we 
can equip ourselves with godlike wisdom and judgement; but let us at 
least make as brave an attempt as we can at clear-sightedness, let us 
try to see something of the wood in spite of the trees. 

We need attempt here no logically precise or philosophically pro- 
found exposition of political theory— there are plenty of learned 
treatises in that field for those who desire them— but it will help us in 
tackling our strictly limited problem if we can restate, informally and 
unacademically, what we'believe to be the essentials of a democratic 
way of government in our own times. There are any number of ways in 
which this might be done, and we need not seek finality of expression 
so much as a clear understanding of our basic ideals and the broad lines 
on which we conceive they should be interpreted here and now. 

“Government of the people, by the people, for the people.” However 
open to criticism Abraham Lincoln’s brave dictum at Gettysburg may 
be if considered as a precise statement of political philosophy, it does at 
least enshrine in a memorable and inspiring form a noble ideal of the 
basis of democracy.* Is it possible, however, for that ideal to be em- 
bodied in the political institutions of the real world as it exists in our 
modem mechanized age? Is it not, rather, just a rhetorical flourish that 
will not bear scrutiny? 

The trouble lies, of course, in the words “by the people”. Our modern 
civilization, with its astonishing scientific developments, is one of im- 
mense and bewildering complexity. It bristles with intricate and re- 
fractory problems that have so far baffled the wisest and most far- 
seeing. “The people” in the mass are unthinking and ignorant and 
warped to trivial ends. Is it possible, then, from men and women 
tangled in such a welter of sordid toil, futile pleasure, and neglected 
intellect, to embody anything worth calling “government by the 
people”, consistently with the direction of the state to noble ends? Have 
they, the people— not some idealized personification, but the real every- 
day commonplace man and woman — anything of value to contribute to 
the processes of government? 

In attempting to answer these questions we must recognize right away 
that the ordinary citizen is, in the great majority of cases, totally in- 
capable of any satisfactory direct participation in the actual work of 
government. Whatever he may become in some remote utopian future, 
here and now he is equipped neither with the knowledge, the skill, nor 

* Lincoln's famous Gettysburg address is well worth re-reading. It will be 
foun0 in John G. Nicolay’s Short Life of Abraham Lincoln (1906), pagei76; in 
Frederic L. Paxson'sjTfie American Civil War (1911), page 183; and elsewhere. 
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the insight necessary for such participation. Moreover, we are not deal- 
ing with a small city-state, but with a highly populous country, and 
mere numbers would make it impossible for all our citizens, however 
capable, to take a direct part in its government. * 

Here, then, Jre drastic limitations on “government by the people” : 
is there anything left? Can the common man, ruled out from any direct 
share in government, usefully take any part in it at all? Must he not be 
treated politically— and therefore socially and economically— as a serf, 
a soulless unit in the vast machine of the state, to be directed and con- 
trolled and ordered about by a dictator or a small and self-appointed 
ruling class? That is the fascist view, the nazi view, the age-old view of 
tyrants and oligarchies the world over. It is, moreover, still largely the 
view of the privileged classes in all countries, even though they do not 
shout it from the house-tops. Not everyone in a democratic country is a 
democrat at heart. 

Here and in America and elsewhere, however, we are at least 
nominally democratic: what do we do about this problem? In theory, 
by the adoption of adult suffrage, we have given almost unlimited 
political power to the masses, but in practice the exercise of that power 
is so conditioned as to make it nearly inoperative. This arises in two 
ways : first, because the development of our political institutions has 
always been very much a matter of improvisation to meet immediate 
needs rather than of planned and orderly advance: and, second, because 
of the strong resistance put up by vested interests against the effective 
use by the people of the powers conferred upon them. 

It is a mistake of the first order to attribute all the troubles, material 
and spiritual, that harass our civilization to the wicked machinations of 
this or that group or class or party. To a very great extent they arise 
from the imperfections of human nature, from the intellectual laziness 
and lack of vision that to a greater or lesser extent afflict us all, and 
from the immense difficulty of foreseeing and meeting the needs of a 
civilization that expands and changes with, historically, almost alarm- 
ing speed. We can unhesitatingly, therefore, attribute the ineffectiveness 
of our democratic institutions more to chance and circumstance than to 
deliberate intent. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that these influences are re- 
inforced by the efforts, conscious or unconscious, of those who hold the 
strings of power to retain them as far as possible in their own hands. 
That again is human nature and need occasion neither surprise nor 
violent indignation. What we have to do is to recognize the fact and to 
seek means of counteracting its ill effects. 

What does all this amount to in terms of actual political practice? 
This, I suggest : that though every adult in this country now has a vote,'- 
the organization of our representative institutions — including both the-' 
selection of candidates and the election of members— is on such lines' 
that tie elector is precluded from using his vote in a way that is son-, 
sistent with his natural dignity as a thinking human Heine or consonant! 
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with his rights as a citizen. This is an injustice to the individual man 
and woman, but it also results in our failing to extract from the electors 
anything like their maximum potential contribution to the good govern- 
ment otthe country. 

If we are honest we must recognize the political limitations of the 
great majority of ordinary men and women; but if we really believe in 
democratic government we ought to see that they are given every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to take that share in it of which they are 
capable. This is not merely a question of individual rights, it is a matter 
of political wisdom. Having chosen the democratic way of life, it is 
ordinary common sense for us to see that it is made to work efficiently : 
otherwise it would be better abandoned and something else put in its 
place. We ought to do all we can both to develop an alert, interested, 
and competent electorate, and to utilize to the full its valuable qualities. 
How are we to set about this considerable task? 

The average elector needs education, he needs all the education he 
can get— and at present a great deal more than he can get— if he is to 
make his optimum contribution to the government of the country. 
Without in any way decrying the advances that have been made in 
popular education— they are far greater and better than many critics 
realize— ordinary people still need more and better school education, 
more and better post-school education, more and better adult educa- 
tion, especially in what may be broadly termed the social studies. They 
need to be trained to think more clearly, to write and speak and express 
themselves generally in a more accurate and illuminating way. They 
need a better idea of the broad trend of history, of the basic facts of 
geography and biology and economics. They need to have their interest 
aroused in the ways and traditions and ideas of the peoples of other 
countries. They need all this and more — and they need to have it pre- 
sented to them in such a form that they can absorb and relish it, not 
choked with academic detail nor rendered sterile by abstruse theories. 
How this is to be achieved in general we must leave to the education- 
ists: it will tax all their skill and wisdom and zeal. 

But there is one aspect of the education of the citizen that falls 
strictly within the sphere of our discussion. I suggest that our political 
institutions, and particularly our methods of parliamentary representa- 
tion, would, if placed on a sound footing, be in and of themselves a 
means of educating the ordinary man and woman, of awakening and 
developing in the general run of voters an interest in and an understand- 
ing of public affairs and political problems. In the science of mechanics 
we know that “action and reaction are equal and opposite”,* and in the 
science of human relations something of the same sort obtains. In par- 
ticular, we ought to realize that not merely docs the elector act on the 
electoral system by his vote, but the system reacts on him in the process. 
If the system is a stupid one, giving the elector no real voice — or even 
no yoice at all— in the choice of his representatives, it will teach him 
ji * Newton’s Third Law of Motion. 
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nothing, it will deaden his interest in public affairs and render him 
apathetic to political issues. If, on the other hand, it gives him the 
opportunity to use his wits, to exercise his judgement, and to feel that 
he counts for something in the scheme of things, he will thereby be 
influenced to develop his powers, to use his vote wisely, and to under- 
stand the significance of the issues he is helping to decide. There is no 
getting away from it : the two parts of the system act and react on each 
other in a continuous cycle of mutual influence. An electoral method 
that nullifies the value of a vote makes for apathy and ignorance in the 
electorate : apathy and ignorance in the electorate lead to the stultifica- 
tion of election results. Moreover, an incompetent and frustrated elec- 
torate encourages the return of incompetent and cynical members. If we 
wish to get from adult suffrage all it is capable of giving us, we must 
treat the voters os adults and not as ciphers. , 

Judged by these standards the present system fails lamentably. It 
offers little incentive to the elector to interest himself in either political 
problems generally or in the personnel of parliament. In the “safe seats” 
when there are unopposed returns he has no chance to record a vote at 
all (in 1 9 1 8 there were no fewer than eighty such returns in Great Britain), 
and even when there is a contest he has merely the empty satisfaction of 
going to the polling station and putting his x on a bit of paper, know- 
ing that his vote is practically futile, that the result of the election is a 
foregone conclusion. Beyond this, however, even in the case of a contest 
between parties that are more or less evenly matched, there is little to 
make the ordinary voter feel that he is really participating in the choice 
of a member , someone to represent him. All he is allowed to do, in 
effect, is to say which of the two or three parties concerned shall have 
the seat. It may be right that an election shall be primarily a test of 
public opinion on party issues : it is not right that it shall be solely such 
a test. Yet that is all it normally is at present. Elections as a whole must 
turn largely on the bigger political issues of the moment; that is right 
and proper. But the elector should have some voice in the choice of 
personnel as well as party. Given that he must be content with a 
member whose views are only broadly those that he himself holds, that 
in voting he must associate himself with one or other of the major 
parties, he should yet have some small share in securing the best man 
to represent that party. The present system denies him any such share, 
it reduces him from a thinking human being to a mere party unit; and 
in so doing it deprives the community of a valuable contribution that it 
might receive towards good government. 

This is a point to which little attention has been paid, but I believe it 
to be one of prime importance. It is, I think, widely agreed, even 
amongst members of parliament themselves, that though there are in 
the House bf Commons men and women of first-class calibre admirably! 
fitted to serve there, yet the average level of integrity and ability in the 
Housf is a long way below what it should be. If this view is correct, 
then it is of the utmost importance to take every possible step to im- 
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prove the position; and one such step, it seems to me, is to make better 
use of the qualities of the ordinary voter. Let us examine this point a 
little closer. 

I suggest that in favourable circumstances the electors can and will 
choose their members wisely : but the circumstances n&st be, in the 
sense I have in mind, favourable. If the only choice left to them is 
between single nominees of two or three sharply differing parties, each 
assured of its own exclusive rightness and equipped with appropriate 
battle-cries, then the result will be determined, not by any judgement of 
fitness, but by the violence of the prejudices aroused and the strength of 
the party traditions invoked. With present electoral methods, moreover, 
the political issues of the day are seldom presented fairly to the electors 
or judged by them with calmness and care. There is too much inflaming 
of party passions, too much deliberate playing on the hopes and fears 
of the electorate. We are so accustomed to this sort of thing that we take 
it as right and inevitable, but I suggest that it is neither. We have to aim 
at transforming the party dog-fight into something more worthy of a 
great nation settling its destinies. We must so order things as to make 
our appeal to the best that is in our people instead of the worst. 

At present, then, the ordinary elector has little or no scope for the 
exercise of his faculties of judgement and idealism in relation either to 
political issues in any true sense or to the personality of the candidates 
put before him. He must in effect vote on mechanical party lines or not 
at all. But give him a choice between two or more candidates— whether 
official nominees of his party or not— whose views and proposals do not 
constitute an outrage on all he has been brought up to believe in, give 
him a choice of candidates where party prejudice is at a discount, and 
I believe that on the whole he will choose well. He will choose well 
because, ignorant though he is in so many directions, he has, when it 
comes to weighing up one man against another, a native shrewdness, an 
insight, that is worth much. Hence where there is a real choice before 
the electorate integrity and ability have a good chance of coming into 
their own. The worthless candidate who romps home easily now would 
in such circumstances be seen through and rejected, and the party organ- 
izations would have to bestir themselves to find better candidates than 
they commonly do now. There would no longer be the opportunity to 
“sell” seats that there is at present, and the second-rate man who now 
gets in on the strength of his party docility or seniority or influence 
would be likely to prove a bad bargain for the party that put him 
forward. It would be all to the good that the real choice of members of 
parliament should be transferred from the party caucuses, where it now 
is, to the electors themselves, where it properly belongs. 

Moreover, in circumstances which discounted excessive reliance on 
party slogans, policy would come in for closer scrutiny and Elections be 
decided more on the real issues of the day and less by the wilful stirring 
up gf fears and hopes and prejudices. A much truer estimate of tlrp real 
state of public opinion would be possible, and that opinion itself, being 
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better informed and more dispassionate, would have greater influence 
in the state. 

We put, then, as the first aim to be kept in view in any programme 
of reform, such changes as will enable us to draw from the eommon 
people, the ordinary voters, all that they have to give towards good 
government, and will at the same time react on them in such a way as 
to develop their political powers, widen their outlook, and deepen their 
insight on public questions. It is perhaps advisable to add that the full 
achievement of these ends must be considered as a matter of long-term 
policy: improved conditions such as we seek could not be expected to 
produce their full effect immediately they were put into operation. 

So far as the electorate is concerned, there is one other major aim to 
be kept in view, and that is that the electoral system should be so 
organized that the results of a general election give a reasonably 
accurate reflection of the state of public opinion on the issues before 
the country. What we have to seek here is not the mathematically 
precise representation of every shade of opinion in exact proportion to 
the number of electors holding it, but a broad correspondence between 
the political views of the community at large and the political com- 
plexion of the House of Commons. This seems so elementary a requisite 
for anything worth calling a democracy that it should hardly be neces- 
sary to assert it. But, as the facts and figures given in Part I prove, we 
are very far from such a correspondence under our present system, and, 
strange as it may seem, there are many nominally democratic poli- 
ticians and political theorists who do not even consider it desirable. 
That parliament— or at the very least the House of Commons— should 
be so constituted that it reflects with tolerable correctness the views of 
the country seems of the very essence of representative government. 
Those who disagree, whether in the supposed interest of “strong 
government” or for any other reason, are either guilty of muddled 
thinking or, what is perhaps more likely, are not really believers in 
democratic institutions. It is perfectly legitimate to argue that a dictator- 
ship or an oligarchy or a system of aristocratic rule or what not is 
preferable to democracy: it is not legitimate to profess a belief in 
democratic rule and then to defend a state of affairs that makes it a 
mockery. The failure of our electoral system to give us even the 
broadest correspondence between the views of the elected and those of 
the electors is not a minor matter : it undermines the very foundations 
of good government. 

Our second aim, then, in any scheme of reform that we put forward 
must be to secure that what our system gives us is representation and 
not misrepresentation; that things are so ordered that the state of 
opinion in the House of Commons shall correspond reasonably well 
with the state of opinion in the country, instead of distorting or contra- 
dicting it. / 

Wj turn now from the electorate to the elected. If it is important to 
secure that the voters shall make their maximum contribution to the 
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political well-being of the state and that their collective decisions on 
policy shall not be negatived by irresponsible electoral machinery, it is 
no less important to ensure that the personnel of parliament shall be 
adequate to its tasks, that it shall, indeed, be the best that is obtainable. 
So far so good : few are likely to quarrel with a proposition couched in 
such general terms. But if we begin to consider what in this connexion 
we mean by “best” we shall not find it easy to give a satisfactory 
answer offhand, and it is probable that even after discussion agreement 
may be difficult to reach. It is all the more necessary to go into the 
matter carefully and to make a special effort to think clearly and avoid 
hasty generalizations. 

Let us begin by surveying the field in the broadest possible way; let 
us determine in the most comprehensive manner we can the type of 
membership we should desire to see established in the House of Com- 
mons. When we have settled on some sort of general principle we can 
go on, if it should prove desirable, to consider in more detail the quali- 
ties to be sought in prospective members. 

If, then, we ask ourselves in the most open-minded way possible what 
sort of representatives the community should desire to have in parlia- 
ment, we shall find that all the answers that can be given may be 
summed up in the form of three alternatives. 

Firstly, we may conclude that the men and women who are to repre- 
sent us ought to have some sort of special fitness for the job, that they 
should possess some qualities of mind or spirit, some particular apti- 
tudes or attainments, or some appropriate types of experience that 
would enable them to do their jobs as members more adequately, move 
efficiently, than they otherwise could. 

Secondly, we may hold with Professor Laski that all that is necessary 
or desirable is that our representatives shall be “an average sample of 
ordinary men”.* 

Thirdly, we can decide that it just doesn’t matter, that so long as 
members of parliament are of the right party (and, of course, not too 
obviously mentally or morally deficient) the rest can be left to chance 
and there is no need to worry. 

These three alternatives between them cover all the possibilities, and 
we have to ask ourselves which of them we must select as our guiding 
principle. On our choice depends the answer to the question whether 
any reforms are necessary in connexion with the personnel of parlia- 
ment. Clearly, if we decide on the third alternative no reform is neces- 
sary, while if we consider the first or second to embody the right view 
we may have to suggest reforms : the nature of these, however, would 
depend on which of the two we judge to be the correct criterion. Let us 
examine them, therefore, and see if we can determine something of the 
significance that attaches to each. 

Taking them in the reverse order, the third alternative has only to be 


* Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis (1933), page 80. 
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considered seriously for it to be condemned : that is, if we really desire 
an efficient and democratic House of Commons. By a reductio ad 
absurdum we see that it would allow of a House that consisted of the 
most freakish assortment of people: one, for example, whare every 
member was in the twenties, or for that matter, in the eighties. It would 
allow of a House that contained nobody but lawyers or, on the other 
hand, contained no lawyers at all. It might result in a collection of 
members like a coroner’s jury in the old days, made up to strength by 
bringing in loafers from the street. Such an assembly would be quite 
unfitted for debate, and when it came to a division its members could 
merely act as recorders of party votes, people whose age, education, 
occupation, etc., were of no importance because such considerations 
were irrelevant to the one job of voting as the party whips directed. No 
doubt there is a strong flavour of this in the House at present, for there 
seems to be an implied assumption that it does not much matter whom 
we have as members so long as they are of the right party and vote as 
the whips tell them. 

This casualness, however, is modified in practice because, as we have 
seen, existing conditions are such that extensive classes of people— in 
fact, the great majority of the population — are automatically excluded 
from any real chance of entering the House, while other sections are as 
automatically favoured. Moreover, there is no doubt that with all this 
we mix some tincture of the first alternative, that we have a feeling, 
rather vague and ill defined, that some people are better suited than 
others for membership of the House. 

Rejecting, then, the third alternative, with its implications that ignor- 
ance, inexperience, and stupidity should be no bar to membership, we 
turn to the second. According to the passage in Laski’s writings from 
which we have just quoted, “A legislative assembly is neither a collec- 
tion of specialists nor a body of statesmen. It is an average sample of 
ordinary men, deflected now this way, now that, by the drift of public 
opinion, and organized by its leaders to accept a policy which those 
leaders regard as desirable”. It is, on the face of it, an unattractive 
picture, strongly suggestive of the life of a flock of sheep, with the party 
leader as shepherd and the party whip as sheep-dog. Let us, however, 
consider it more closely. The words may be considered as a statement 
of fact, as an expression of an ideal, or as both combined. It would 
seem probable that the last is what is intended : that the pronounce- 
ment is regarded by its author as representing both what is and what 
should be. How far is either view justified? 

Is the actual House of Commons in any sense “an average sample of 
ordinary men”? The whole of the results of this investigation show that 
it is not, that such a description would be a flat contradiction of the 
known facts. The House is not an average sample in respect of age, of 
sex, of education, of occupation, of social standing, of financial position, 
or epn of party. Nor is the deviation from average a mere matter of 
excusable approximation: it is far too marked to ^e passed off iBthgt 
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way. By no exercise of ingenuity can we justify calling the House of 
Commons as it is “an average sample of ordinary men”. 

Perhaps, however, the statement is to be taken as an expression of an 
ideal rafter than as a description of the real. Let us consider, then, 
what the House would be like if it were really “an averlge sample of 
ordinary men”, and see whether a House so constituted supplies the 
ideal at which we should aim. 

Such a House would contain more women than men (unless, indeed, 
we are to suppose the clock put back and women excluded altogether). 
There would be more youngsters of twenty-one than people of any 
other age. Gone would be the present-day hordes of barristers, solicitors, 
journalists, stockbrokers, army and navy officers, company directors, 
and trade-union officials. In their place we should find crowds of 
domestic servants, working housewives, clerks, labourers, factory hands, 
and shop assistants. There would be fewer miners and more farm 
workers. The old Etonians and old Harrovians would disappear, to- 
gether with the Oxford and- Cambridge men. In their place would be 
men and women who had left school — elementary— at fourteen or even 
earlier and had had little or no subsequent education. The landowner, 
the rentier, the young sprig of nobility, the peeress, the wealthy manu- 
facturer: these would be rare indeed. It would be an immense change 
from all that we have known in parliament, this “average sample of 
ordinary men”. It would be much younger than our present House of 
Commons, it would be more than half feminine, it would be predomi- 
nantly hard up and inexperienced and ill educated. Some of the changes 
would be all to the good, but taken as a whole does it offer a desirable 
prospect, is it an ideal to be sought, does it hold out the promise of high 
efficiency and wisdom? 

If we are honest, if we have any sense of reality, we must return an 
emphatic “No!” to all these questions. One need not be a believer in 
the “Religion of Inequality”* to be unable to contemplate with desire, 
or even with equanimity, the prospect of a House of Commons consist- 
ing largely of youthful ignoramuses and with men in the minority. One 
has only to imagine such a House at work, to think of it facing its 
multifarious and intricate problems, and one realizes at once the 
absurdity of looking to “an average sample of ordinary men” for the 
fulfilment of the arduous tasks of parliament. 

We are forced, then, to accept the first alternative, to conclude that 
some people— as yet undefined— are better fitted than others for mem- 
bership of the House of Commons. Let us be clear that this decision 
does not in any way prejudge the question as to what kinds of people 
can best represent us in parliament. All we have so far decided is, on 
the one hand, that the matter cannot be left to chance and, on the other, 
that the “average sample” theory is untenable. In particular, 1 we have 
not in any way committed ourselves to the idea that the House should 
be either “a collection of specialists” or “a body of statesmen”. So far 
* Matthew A^lold, Mixed Essays (1879), Lecture on “Equality”. 
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as we are concerned the field is perfectly open : we have merely reached 
the conclusion, in the most general terms, that some kinds of people 
could do the job better than others. The problems involved in deter- 
mining what qualifications or characteristics are desirable in members 
of parliament! have still to be discussed, and they are so important and 
, so complex that we shall have to devote a special chapter to them. Our 
aim, however, is clearly established : to bring about such changes as 
will facilitate and encourage, and as far as practicable ensure, the elec- 
tion to the House of Commons of men and women who are specially 
suited to the tasks they will there have to face. 

We have now established three guiding principles to be kept in view 
in formulating proposals for reform. Let us briefly recapitulate them. 
They are: 

1. That our system of parliamentary representation shall be, so organ- 
ized that it will enable us to draw from the electors as a whole their 
maximum contribution towards the good government of the country, 
and that it will in the process react on them in such a way as to develop 
and expand their political competence. 

2. That the system shall secure that the political complexion of the j 
House of Commons corresponds with all reasonable closeness with the ’ 
state of public opinion. 

3. That our representatives in the House shall be people specially 
suited to fulfil their functions there. 

To these major aims we may add one subsidiary aim that needs little 
argument: 

4. That the system shall be freed from anomalies and minor defects 
that have survived from earlier times or crept in unobserved. 

These aims as a whole are based on the belief that we have in our 
historic parliamentary institutions and in our citizens as a whole latent 
possibilities of political development far beyond anything we have yet , 
utilized or even fully recognized, and that we can, if we will, secure 
within the framework of those institutions a standard of democratic 
government immensely superior to that which we now have. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE IDEAL MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

Is there such a thing, even in the abstract, as an ideal member of par- 
liament? If by the term we are to understand a single narrowly uniform 
type of member, then the answer must certainly be no. But we have 
decided that we need as members people who have some sort of special' 
fitness for the job, and in endeavouring to determine what constitutes 
that special fitness we are in a broad sense seeking the ideal member. 
We can at the outset reject any idea of drawing ut a “standard Stecii 
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fication” for members. We should not desire, even if it were possible, to 
have all members conforming to a single pattern, however good that 
pattern might be. What has to be sought is that the House of Commons 
as a whole shall be composed in such a way that its members collec- 
tively possess the attributes that will enable it to fulfil its varied func- 
tions with maximum ease and efficiency. In order that we may be in a 
position to pursue that search effectively, it is clearly necessary that we 
should bear in mind what those functions are, and should have some 
conception of the demands that their fulfilment makes on the person- 
ality of members. 

Let us start, then, by considering the functions of the House. For our 
purpose, here as elsewhere, we need not so much an academic dis- 
cussion of the political philosophy of parliamentary institutions as a 
realization of what the House actually does and has to do as it affects 
the members composing it. It is unnecessary, therefore, to trouble over- 
much about theories of legislation, redress of grievances, division of 
powers, and so on. Important though such matters are in their proper 
place, they do not direcdy affect our problem, and in what follows wc 
shall aim at a clear understanding of practical issues rather than a 
logical presentation of principles. Many questions, moreover, that 
would require ventilation in any general discussion of parliamentary 
reform can be ignored for our more limited purpose. 

One of the chief functions of parliament is to provide a forum for the 
authoritative discussion of all questions of public policy. Discussions of 
this sort may arise in a variety of ways— on specific proposals for legis- 
lation, on the Address to the Crown following the King’s Speech at the 
beginning and end of each parliamentary session, on votes of censure, 
on motions for the adjournment of the House, and so on. Let us for the 
moment ignore these various occasions and look a little at some of the 
general questions involved in debates on policy. The first thing that 
strikes us is their wide range. Here are a dozen or so topics taken 
almost at random from the very long list of matters discussed in recent 
years (excluding questions arising from and about the present war) : 
agriculture; disarmament; education; the Indian constitution; industrial 
insurance; Italy and Abyssinia; juvenile delinquency; local government 
areas; maternal mortality; protective tariffs; relations between the 
dominions and the empire; rent restriction; town planning; unemploy- 
ment; workmen’s compensation. 

This is in no sense an exhaustive list; yet what a limitless vista of 
problems it serves to suggest ! Read the list slowly and carefully and 
think of the ramifications and complications involved in any single item. 
Bear in mind, too, that these are not debating society discussions : they 
are discussions by the oldest, and probably the most powerful, repre- 
sentative parliamentary body in the world, with traditions going right 
back into the roots of our national life; they are discussions which help 
to develop and crystallize the views of those who have the responsibility 
for legislation and^idministration at the heart of the British common- 
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wealth of nations : discussions, moreover, which directly and indirectly 
exert their influence on public opinion at home and abroad. 

Clearly such discussions ought to be conducted with high seriousness 
and a keen sense of responsibility. It would be rash to say that Jhey are 
always so conducted : but at least the House of Commons provides a 
very critical audience that does not readily listen to ill-informed and 
superficial speeches, or pay much attention to members who obviously 
do not understand the significance of the topics they are debating. 
Moreover, if the subject under discussion is of any general importance 
it is likely that hasty and ill-considered remarks will be pretty severely 
handled by subsequent speakers. This is so even now, in spite of the 
imperfections in the composition of the House that have been surveyed 
in earlier chapters and the widely admitted disparity between the 
average quality of members and the quality that should be the rule : in 
a House with a higher general standard of intellect and integrity the 
conditions of debate would, of course, be even more exacting. 

Hence a member wishing to take part in a discussion in the House of 
Commons must bring to it a considerable store of knowledge and 
understanding if he is to make his contribution effective. Moreover, 
even the member who does not actively participate in the debate, but 
merely listens to the speeches and votes in the division, cannot pull his 
weight unless he has some knowledge of the subject, can seize the 
allusions, understand the references, and follow the arguments. Without 
an informed and alert mind and a clear perception of the wider issues 
involved he cannot form a judgement of any value on the propositions 
placed before him or estimate the soundness of the reasoning by which 
they are supported. To play his part worthily, even as a silent member, 
he must have a considerable and orderly background of information of 
many kinds, a critical habit of thought, and a well-balanced sense of 
values. 

Take, for example, such a question as that of the raising of the 
school-leaving age. This is merely one out of very many current ques- 
tions in the single field of education : yet to participate with real effec- 
tiveness in its discussion, or to give a considered vote on any issue in 
connexion with it, a member needs to know something of the history of 
the legislation concerning compulsory education from 1870 onwards, he 
needs to understand the educational grounds on which the demand for 
a higher leaving age is based, to take into account the impact of any 
change in that age on industries which employ much juvenile labour, 
and to grasp the economic effects on the parents of the children con- 
cerned, the reactions of those parents, and the consequent problem of 
maintenance allowances. He must bear in mind the difficulties of accom- 
modation arising from the retention in the schools of many thousands, 
of children for an additional year or years, the necessity for more.' 
apparatus and equipment and more teachers that will result, and the 1 
consecuient need for more training-college places. He must perceive 
something of the financial effects of all these matters Jpn both rates Shj^ 
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taxes. He must have such a sense of practical psychology and of the 
way things actually work out in practice as will enable him to anticipate 
the real effect of allowing any exemptions from the extension of school 
life. Hesmust, moreover, be able to take, finally, a broad view of the 
subject as a whole; he must not lose sight of the wood in, looking at the 
trees, must have the ability to weigh long-term advantages against 
short-term disadvantages. No doubt we could go on adding to the list; 
but as it stands it serves to indicate the complexities and far-reaching 
effects of a single issue that might at first sight seem simple. It would 
be much the same if we took any other issue in any other field of public 
affairs : analysis would reveal it as much more complex and interrelated 
with other matters than it might seem on the surface to be. 

To say this is not to suggest that the member must be an expert on 
all or even on any of the questions debated. If he adds to the necessary 
general qualities of mind and temper a specialist knowledge of a par- 
ticular subject, he can make all the more valuable a contribution to 
debate when the occasion arises. But, quite apart from any question of 
expert qualifications, a member cannot justify his place in the House 
unless he votes not only honestly but also intelligently, and he cannot 
vote intelligently if he is at sea in the discussion, misses the point of the 
arguments, and fails to grasp the significance of the decisions he has to 
make. Still less, of course, can he do so if he absents himself from the 
debate and merely hurries in for the division. There is, unfortunately, 
much to deplore in the current practice of the House in this respect : 
many discussions of importance are left to the comparatively small 
number of members who have a special interest in the questions at 
issue, and when the division bells ring all too many members troop 
from the smoke-room or elsewhere into the lobbies with the ayes or the 
noes, shepherded by the party whips and without any comprehension— 
sometimes, indeed, without any knowledge— of the questions their votes 
are deciding. 

It does not seem to be generally recognized how essentially dishonest 
this last practice is, bow it vitiates discussion and strikes at the roots of 
parliamentary responsibility. Some members talk too much and too 
often, while others seldom even attempt to catch the Speaker’s eye and 
are content to go on session after session without contributing a single 
speech. There is no virtue in speaking unless one has something of 
value to say, and a member who sits silent may be far from useless ; he 
may be learning much that he will later pass on for the benefit of his 
constituents or employ usefully in other ways, and in the process he 
may be improving his own equipment as a member. Further, if he uses 
his ears and his judgement alertly and votes in the divisions in accord- 
ance with his conscience, after hearing both sides of the question, he is 
in that degree justifying his membership. It may indicate a lack of any- 
thing positive or constructive in his make-up if he never finds occasion 
to speak; but he is at least taking some worth-while share in theg func- 
tions of the House^in so far as his vote, given on the merits of the case. 
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is helping to shape policy. But the member who, unable to contribute 
anything of value to a discussion, will not even learn something from it, 
and then, after absenting himself from the chamber and hearing no 
word of the debate, hastens to ingratiate himself with the vehips by 
voting assiduously on purely party lines, knowing nothing and caring 
less what the divisions are about, plays into the hands of self-willed 
ministers and party caucuses, weakens democracy, and brings parlia- 
ment into disrepute. 

So long as we encourage the election of members who come forward 
out of vanity or to grind their own axes, so long as we allow some 
people to buy their seats and others to obtain theirs by influence, so 
long as we accept as normal the careerist lawyer who lets his briefs and 
his fees take the first call on his time and energy and the House only 
what is left, so long must we expect this kind of thing. It is so usual 
that few see anything to cavil at in it. It may occasionally lead to 
amusement when such a member in his last-minute rush gets into the 
wrong lobby, but it seldom receives the contempt it deserves. 

We may, however, be accused of setting impossible standards and 
asking more of members than is reasonable. Let it be admitted that no 
member alive— except perhaps Mr. Speaker— can be expected to sit 
through all the interminable discussions on this and that, day in, day 
out. Let us recognize that a member as a member has other jobs to do 
in addition to attending debates. Let us accept it that there are subjects 
of which he cannot be expected to know anything and points which it 
would be unreasonable to expect him to decide for himself, that he must 
often accept the advice of his leaders in the use of his vote. All this is 
very true : but it does not invalidate our argument. 

The House of Commons, in this aspect, is on the one hand the 
means by which public opinion, gathered from the constituencies and 
through the various organizations— social and professional as well as 
political — that serve to express it, may be brought to a focus and em- 
ployed to influence the course of public policy and to keep the govern- 
ment informed of the state of feeling in the country. On the other hand 
it is the vehicle by which ministers may expound the views that their 
position in close touch with sources of information not available to the 
general public leads them to take, and by which they in turn, through 
the ordinary members of the House as well as through the press, may 
reach the electorate and influence the development of public opinion. 
The value of the House, moreover, lies not merely in providing these 
opportunities for the ventilation of opinion, both popular and authori- 
tative, but in the fact that these opinions are there brought to a head, 
concentrated in a single unity of time and place, and allowed their full 
interplay, so that in the clash of views and the setting of one argument 
against another the questions at issue may be seen in their full signifir t 
cance and the decisions that emerge may be the best available, the final 
resultant of all the forces that make up our democracy. ■ j J- 

Hence the member who contributes nothing of 'Jalue to the det iajffi 
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spends little time or care in listening to others, and in the divisions 
allows himself to become a pawn in the hands of the whips, is impair- 
ing the efficiency of the House and undermining the foundations of 
democratic government, It stands out beyond dispute that wc need in 
our members not only the high standard of knowledge and ability that 
will enable them to play their proper part in the formulation and ex- 
pression of policy, but also the integrity that will ensure that they do in 
fact play that part. We have to seek in this, not just the negative 
integrity of freedom from corruption, but the positive integrity that 
impels to an active realization of and obedience to the call of public 
duty. 

We turn now from the functions of the House of Commons as the 
sounding-board of public opinion and the anvil of public policy to its 
functions as a legislative body. When opinion has been collected and 
integrated into policy, means must be found for giving effect to it, and 
the chief, though certainly not the only, means is by way of legislation. 
There is no need here to discuss the place of private members’ bills in 
the programme of legislation : such a discussion would turn rather on 
questions of procedure than on questions of personnel, and, in any case, 
extraordinarily valuable and successful though private members’ bills 
have occasionally been, they must be regarded in general as no more 
than a useful accessory : the great bulk of legislation must almost of 
necessity in modern conditions emerge from the bills put forward by 
the government. In any case we are more concerned to study the func- 
tions of the members of the House in relation to the legislative projects 
put before them than to consider the origin and genesis of those 
projects. 

So far as second-reading debates are concerned there is little to be 
said, since they are essentially discussions of policy, and as such are, 
broadly speaking, subject to the same comments as any other policy 
discussions. It is in the committee stage chiefly that further considera- 
tions have to be taken into account. In what way does this stage make 
demands on the abilities and the activities of ordinary members of par- 
liament beyond the giving of their votes, aye or no, as each division is 
called? There is, of course, a series of decisions to be reached on the 
various proposals in the bill, each of which proposals needs to be 
argued and supported or opposed on grounds of general policy. But 
beyond this, apart from the broad issues of policy involved, there is 
great need for the close and watchful scrutiny both of the bill itself and 
of the amendments to it that are put forward, clause by clause and 
almost line by line. The language of the parliamentary statute is highly 
specialized and sometimes almost unintelligible to ordinary people. It 
requires all the more to be examined with the greatest care to ensure 
that its real effect is what it purports to be, that nothing creeps into the 
act that the House did not intend to be there. Further, the bill requires 
watching to see that all the necessary “ifs” and “buts” have be.*n in- 
cluded, and it need} scrutiny to make sure that when it becomes an act 
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of parliament it will not have consequences that were not intended and 
are not desirable, perhaps in fields outside its own. 

Parliamentary draftsmen are highly skilled in putting legislative pro- 
posals into statutory language, but the social and political consequences 
of those proposals are not their province, and they cannot be held 
responsible for them. That responsibility rests in the first case on the 
government that initiates the legislation, but it is a primary duty of the 
House of Commons to subject all bills brought before it to a vigilant, 
informed, and fearless criticism, and if need be to insist on amendment 
in the interests of the country. It is here that the critical faculties of 
ordinary members and their quick-wittedness, energy, persistence, and 
integrity can be of great service to the nation. Incidentally it is likely 
that, if they are people of wide practical knowledge, experience, and 
sympathy, they will from time to time be able to adduce pertinent facts 
or bring forward important considerations that might otherwise be over- 
looked. The ministers who decide the general lines of a bill, the civil 
servants who plan its provisions, and the draftsmen who put them into 
statutory shape, may all do their jobs honestly and efficiently; but they 
are at the centre of things and are not so cognizant of the needs and 
reactions of people at the circumference as are the private members, 
who know— or should know— the lives and thoughts and feelings of 
their constituents all over the country. 

Nothing in these observations should be taken as advocating an in- 
crease in irresponsible or factitious criticism: on the contrary, it js 
suggested that a more serious and alert attitude on the part of members 
generally, and a higher average of intelligence and integrity in the 
House as a whole, would tend to decrease mere party “sniping” and 
obstructiveness— as it should also discourage the long, windy, repetitive 
speeches that are all too common now. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
if all members of parliament were as active, as competent, and as keen 
as we are suggesting they should be (and as, of course, some of them 
are now), it might lead to further congestion of business. The inept and 
perfunctory member who takes no real share in the proceedings of the 
House, beyond voting as he is told, is no doubt useful to the party 
leaders, particularly on the government side, just because his docility 
and inanity facilitate quick decisions of the sort they desire. One can 
understand the point of view of the whips on such matters : but the 
House of Commons does not exist to serve the convenience of either 
party leaders or whips. It is there as the central institution for securing 
the good government of the country on democratic lines, and that is 
infinitely more important than party advantage or ministerial con- 
venience. 

I suggest, then, that if increased keenness, greater competence, and a 
deeper sehse of personal responsibility on the part of members ii}( 
general should lead to any further congestion of business— which seems 
unlikily — the proper remedy is not the discouragement of those good 
qualities, but the drastic overhauling of the procedure of the House. Jn 
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particular it seems probable that sooner or later the anachronistic and 
inconvenient “committee of the whole House” will have to give way to 
a much greater use of much smaller committees. Everyone with much 
experience knows that, broadly speaking, the efficiency of a committee 
is in inverse relation to its size : and parliamentary comfnittees are no 
exception to this rule. The House itself is the proper place for the dis- 
cussion of policy and for the taking of major decisions : for the discus- 
sion of details the proper place is a very much smaller committee. We 
cannot here enter into all the considerations involved in this suggested 
development— there is a considerable literature about it elsewhere*— 
but it is pertinent to our subject to suggest that improvements in the 
personnel of the House will demand as a corollary improved opportuni- 
ties for making use of that personnel : and, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion there is to it at present, the abolition of committees of the whole 
House seems an almost essential step towards that end. 

Another major function of the House of Commons is to exercise 
control over finance and administration. The rules governing the rights 
and responsibilities of the House in these important matters are based 
on long-standing tradition and practice and are decidedly complex. 
They need not be expounded here, however, since they can readily be 
ascertained from other sources, t and we are only interested for the time 
being in our special aspect of the matter. 

It is chiefly by means of its examination of the estimates in Com- 
mittee of Supply and of taxation in Committee of Ways and Means that 
the House exercises control over the actions of the executive government 
and the departments in the extremely important (and in practice almost 
inseparable) spheres of administration and finance. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the powers of the House in these matters are not as effective 
as they should be, and that the machinery of control is in some respects 
at least ill adapted to its purpose. This is one of the many sections of 
the procedure of the House in which far-reaching reform is overdue. 
Meanwhile what part can the private member play in securing good 
administration? Is it not much the same part as has been suggested for 
him in relation to the committee stage of legislation : the part of an 
alert, informed, and watchful critic, the trusted and trustworthy spokes- 
man of the ordinary men and women of the country he is there to 
represent? If he is to play this part adequately he must have an exten- 
sive fund of general knowledge, common sense, and shrewdness; he 
must have plenty of energy and endurance; and, above all, he must feci 
and respond to the trust reposed in him by his constituents; he must 
take his duties seriously and fulfil them scrupulously. 

In all this he must, of course, have regard to the principles and policy 

* See, for example, Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed (1933), ’chapter VI, 
section II; and W. Ivor Jennings, Parliamentary Reform (1934), chapter IV, 
section (e). 

t Reference might be made, for example, to Sir Courtenay Ilbert, Patlhment 
(1929), chapter IV, nit) to books of reference such as Dod's Parliamentary Com- 
panion. 
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of the party to which he belongs; but I suggest that the inevitable con- 
comitant of a more serious and responsible attitude on the part of 
members generally is a diminished regard for mere party advantage, a 
lessened desire to score points over the other side for the sake oi scoring 
them. It is tinje that the rather childish habit of treating politics as a 
game in which the chief object is to diddle your opponents were dropped 
altogether, and a more sober and adult outlook substituted. In saying 
this I am not suggesting that members in general are frivolous in their 
attitude ; there is deep sincerity and devotion to principle to be found 
in all parties : but I do urge that the state of affairs in this respect still 
leaves much to be desired. It seems to me that good government in the 
future must depend increasingly on the recognition of the value of co- 
operation, even between people who differ widely in their political 
views. A ding-dong battle between the “ins” and the “outs” may be 
amusing, but it belongs to an earlier and cruder stage of civilization 
and it is time it gave way altogether to a higher view of statecraft. We 
may note in this connexion Sir Arnold Wilson’s words : “Twenty years 
spent in the harness of official duty abroad, and half as many in com- 
mercial occupations, have convinced me that the intrusion of considera- 
tions of party upon national problems has usually been injurious.”* 

Apart from its more or less effective control of administration by 
means of its discussions of the estimates placed before it, the House of 
Commons exercises a salutary check on the day-to-day doings of 
ministers and of the services and departments by means of its inter- 
rogatory powers at question-time. This is an extraordinarily valuable 
part of parliamentary procedure, and serves not only for the super- 
vision of administration in general, but also for the protection of the 
rights of the individual and the redress of grievances ; a function of the 
House dating back to very ancient times and one that it fulfils with, on 
the whole, outstanding success. In this connexion the member will be 
the better able to fulfil his duties the more intimately acquainted he is 
with his constituency and his constituents, and the wider his human 
sympathies. He should understand something of the peculiar character- 
istics and needs of the chief industries and occupations followed in his 
division, should make himself familiar with local history and traditions 
and ways of thought, and keep in touch with its institutions and its 
people, not only in politics of all shades of opinion but in other spheres 
also. Only so can he be their representative in any full and satisfying 
way and, when occasion arises, their spokesman and champion. It 
would be a very fine thing if more members, of all parties, were to 
follow the admirable example of Sir Arnold Wilson in getting about on 
foot amongst the ordinary folk of his constituency, talking to them and 
listening to them, getting to know at first hand what the people of 
England were really saying and thinking amongst themselves.t To 

* Si# Arnold Wilson, Walks and Talks (1934), page 237. 

f See his book Walks and Talks above mentioned. It i I on top of its Other* 
merits, absorbingly interesting. . ’ 
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address public meetings, open bazaars, and take part in party functions 
is not the same thing— it is very far from being the same thing. Informal 
personal talks, on the level, with individual men and women of varying 
creed aad party and class are far more revealing than public gatherings, 
and far more valuable to the man or woman who has undertaken the 
arduous and responsible task of speaking and thinking and voting in 
parliament on behalf of so many thousands of his fellow-citizens. “If 
there were more Wilsons, men with a creed, taking their politics as a 
vocation and a great human charge, there wouldn’t be any more meet- 
ings at the Albert Hall. . . 

One other function of the House of Commons remains to be men- 
tioned, and that is the provision of a large proportion of the members of 
the government. Not every member of the House can become, or is 
fitted to become, or would even desire to become, a minister of the 
Crown : but clearly the better the quality of the membership of the 
House as a whole, the wider is the field from which ministers can be 
chosen and the higher the standard that can be set for office. Without 
any desire to be uncharitable, one cannot say that the general run of 
ministers and ex-ministers of any party offers many impressive examples 
of outstanding ability and character. Even some of the men who have 
been spoken of as potential prime ministers are of such a calibre as to 
suggest that, if they are the best we can find, the field of choice must be 
extraordinarily limited. , 

The high court of parliament should attract to its membership the 
very flower of the country’s men and women, the people of exceptional 
qualities of mind and spirit, and the holding of office should be the 
privilege of the best amongst them. Of how many ministers and ex- 
ministers, if we are honest, can we say that they conform to that high 
standard? Not a big proportion, I fear. To be a good speaker, to have 
served the party loyally and long, to come of good family, to have 
attended a famous school, and so on— these are not in themselves fit 
criteria for the holding of office and the control of the destinies of the 
nation and maybe even of the world. 

So, on this account as on the others we have considered, we are 
'driven to accept the urgent necessity of a much higher standard for 
membership of the House. Even if we take a charitable and optimistic 
view of present standards, even if we think that members now are on 
the whole pretty good, we must, if we face the issues squarely, recog- 
nize that they collectively are not good enough. Only the best will serve 
our pressing need— and we are not in any substantial measure securing 
that best. 

Let us now attempt to sum up the conclusions to which these various 
considerations tend. Let us survey briefly the characteristics that appear 
to be called for in the ideal member of parliament; and in s* doing let 
us bear in mind all the time that we do not desire to specify a single 
narrow type, but merely to indicate something of the fundamental 
* The looming Post, in a review of Walks and Talks. 
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qualities that we should seek in those who are to voice our needs and 
aspirations, to guide our political progress, and to shape our social and 
economic destiny in so many ways. In attempting this summary it may 
be as well to pay attention not only to the more strictly personal quali- 
ties of mmd and temperament and character, but also to such matters as 
age and occupation. 

(i) Integrity.— The position of a member of parliament is eminently 
one of trust and responsibility. It is a debased view that regards an 
election as merely a choice between contending factions as to which 
shall form a government and rule the country, and the candidates as no 
more than pawns in that contest. The major decisions of the country on 
pohcy and on choice of government should emerge naturally from the 
decisions in each constituency, and these local decisions should turn on 
the sober conclusions of an electorate that takes its duties seriously and 
weighs carefully the merits of the policies placed before it by informed, 
sincere, and capable candidates. That the verdict of the nation at the 
polls should be a verdict on policy is right and proper, but too often 
now it is a verdict based rather on personalities and party cries. If 
policy in any true sense is to be the issue, it must be expounded honestly 
by men and women who both understand and believe what they are 
saying. The candidate must fearlessly and with scrupulous fairness 
place his firmly held articles of faith before the electors, and not dish 
out to them, with his tongue in his cheek, whatever platitudes and 
promises party headquarters chooses to send down to him. 

The candidate, then, must be honest enough and courageous enough 
to put the issues as he sees them and to resist pressure, whether from 
his own party organizers or from outside interests, to advocate courses 
of action in which he does not believe, or to promise results that he 
knows cannot be achieved. If he is elected the demands on his integrity 
will be correspondingly increased. As a member of parliament he mus$ 
not merely avoid the obviously corrupt, the use of his voice and vote in 
the House to serve selfish ends, the seeking of personal advantage and 
reward, indulgence in nepotism, and so on. He must have virtue in its 
old and true sense : not a mere abstention from evil, but a positive, 
active, and effective will to good. He must speak and vote as his con- 
science dictates : he must give full attention and attach full weight to the 
views and advice of his leaders, but not be overruled by them : he must 
resist pressure from whatever quarter to misuse his position and powers. 

He must, moreover, fulfil his manifold duties conscientiously and 
with untiring energy. He must keep himself worthy of the trust reposed 
in him and avoid slackness and carelessness. He must take his full share 
in the work of the House and not sacrifice the interests of his con- 
stituents and country to selfish ease or indolence. He must not hide 
neglect of seal duty by pointing to the large number of divisions in 
which he has, without regard to their significance, participated, nor*' 
seek to y gloss absenteeism by an occasional futile speech or the asking,, 
of frivolous questions. 
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Here is a call for a very high standard of probity and courage and 
zeal, and it may be that we shall be accused of high-falutin’ utopianism 
in putting it forward. But one of the major curses of political life and 
one of ihe things that bring politics into disrepute is the view that ex- 
pediency is more important than principle and appearances of more 
value than integrity. Only when a higher standard of personal devotion 
and honesty is insisted upon shall we rid politics of the reproach of 
being “a dirty game”. 

(ii) Intelligence.— The daily life of the ordinary citizen is affected 
in a thousand ways by the decisions of parliament on policy, by its 
legislation, by its attitude to finance and administration, by the acts of 
the executive government at home and 'abroad, and by the multifarious 
activities of the services and departments. The work of government, in 
a broad sense, is of extraordinarily wide range and complexity in 
modern conditions, covering an infinity of matters, not only political 
and financial, but also social, economic, and even technological. Bills 
and acts of parliament, estimates and accounts, orders in council, 
statutory rules and orders, and departmental regulations, memoranda, 
and reports are in general highly complicated, embody a vast amount 
of technical detail, and are expressed in language not remarkable for 
its simplicity or straightforwardness. Hence, in spite of its continual 
impact on his work and play, on his living conditions, health, security, 
safety, and recreation, the ordinary citizen would be entirely at sea in 
the detailed business of parliament: he would not be able to grasp its 
significance, unravel its complications, or even understand its language. 

It follows that the member of parliament, if he is to be master of his 
job and not just a party hack, must have intelligence and general mental 
qualities far above the average. He and his colleagues form the connect- 
ing medium between the political, legal, financial, and technical experts 
who carry on the day-to-day business of government and administration 
and the millions of ordinary men, women, and children for whose 
benefit or at whose expense all these activities are pursued. He needs to 
be ever on the alert, to be quick-witted and shrewd, able to grapple with 
multitudinous detail on the one hand and to take a broad view on the 
other. He must have a keenly critical mind, able to separate the essential 
from the inessential, to balance one consideration against another, and 
to exercise foresight and independence of judgement. It is not the 
abstract intellectual skill of the philosopher, the mathematician, or the 
chess-player, however, that is wanted, so much as the possession in a 
superlative degree of common sense, ready perceptions, and clear- 
headedness. 

(iii) Temperament.— Closely related to the question of intelligence is 
that of temperament. A man may have intelligence of a high order and 
yet not be fitted for the life of a member of parliament. To be a dis- 
tinguished historian, a brilliant King’s Counsel, a notable naval strate- 
gist, or a Fellow of the Royal Society implies the possession off, excep- 
tional intellectual gifts, but it does not guarantee suitability for or 
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success in the House of Commons. To be fitted temperamentally for a 
parliamentary career a man or woman needs first and foremost a real 
interest in and taste for politics and public affairs. Without this his 
attention is likely to flag, and he will almost certainly find much of the 
work inexpressibly tedious and burdensome. He must have a good store 
of energy and driving force, yet be able to exercise patience. He should 
be fired with idealism and enthusiasm, yet be able to temper both with 
practicality. He needs a sense of humour and wide sympathies. He must 
be tolerant and able to see the other man’s point of view without losing 
grip of his own aims. He should be something of a practical psycholo- 
gist, and be interested in men and women of all classes as human beings 
and for their own sakes. He should be able to “talk with crowds and 
keep his virtue, or walk with Kings— nor lose the common touch”. 

(iv) Education. — Neither academic achievement nor profound 
erudition is any guarantee of fitness to participate in the affairs of 
parliament : yet it is evident that ignorance of history, of geography, of 
commerce, of the rudiments of economics and political and physical 
science, and of the broad framework of legislative and constitutional 
practice that forms the background of our social and political life, must 
severely handicap any member in the service of his constituents and his 
country. How can anyone, for instance, take part in or even follow a 
discussion on agricultural reform who is totally ignorant of the history 
and complex organization of our farming system and has no idea of the 
traditions and conditions in and by which it has evolved? How can he 
lend a hand with the intricate problems of unemployment, of social 
insurance, of foreign trade, of taxation, if he knows nothing of the 
fundamental concepts of economics, is unaware of the elementary facts 
of social and industrial history? How can he comprehend, let alone 
contribute to, a debate on colonial or international affairs if he is unread 
in modern history, has no clear notion of geography, is unacquainted 
with the traditions and outlook of other countries? 

Parliamentary debates, whether on legislative proposals, on financial 
matters, or on broader issues, are unintelligible without the necessary 
background of knowledge, and the uninformed cannot safely even vote 
in the divisions — except as the docile vassals of the whips. Nor can 
members without a considerable equipment of knowledge and under- 
standing exercise their functions as watchers over administration on 
behalf of the community. The ignorant member is not merely futile : 
he is a public danger. 

Hence we must seek as our representatives enlightened men and 
women who, whether or no they are in the formal sense well educated, 
have read and thought widely, have a good knowledge of affairs, and 
possess an understanding of fundamental facts and principles. Naturally 
these requirements are most likely to be met by people who have bad 
the advantages of secondary and university education; but we must nof 
assume, on the one hand, that those who have missed such a training 
are necessarily unsuitable, nor, on the other, that tje right to wear a 
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famous old school tie is any guarantee of competence. It is the well- 
stored, active mind we seek, whatever may have been its process of 
development. 

(v) Age. — We have to consider the question of the optimum age (or 
rather age-range) for members from two points of view first, in relation 
to the ages of the electors they represent; and, second, in relation to the 
duties they have to perform. 

It is clearly desirable that the present state of affairs, in which the 
average age of members is much higher than the average age of the 
electors, should be changed. While no good purpose would be served by 
trying to secure a close correspondence between the two figures— and 
still less by trying to secure a close similarity of age-distribution in the 
two cases— it is yet eminently desirable that the House should not be so 
elderly as to be out of harmony with the thoughts and feelings and 
outlook of the community it represents. At present there is considerable 
ground for thinking that it is so ; the disparity is far too great to be 
dismissed as unimportant. A House that over the whole inter-war 
period has averaged eight and a half years older than the electorate 
(and is now well over thirteen years older than it) is too much rooted in 
the past, too likely to bring to the problems of to-day the outlook of the 
day before yesterday. 

Looking at the question from the other point of view, we have to ask 
ourselves whether we can expect from such a collection of old and 
elderly people as we now see included in the House the vigour of mind 
and body necessary to carry out the exacting tasks that membership, 
rightly understood, imposes on them. I remember, years ago, standing 
in one of the lobbies talking to a member and getting something of 
shock when a number of other members came streaming past. Stream- 
ing? — it was a case of tattering with not a few. 1 was astounded at the 
number who seemed more or less decrepit: and that was a long time 
ago, when the average age of the House was a good deal less than it is 
now. A man’s vigour of mind and body is not to be measured solely by 
the date of his birth — one man will be more fully alive and active at 
seventy than another is at fifty — but the House is no place for the senile. 
We need people as members who are mentally and spiritually in the 
prime of life, and physically at least reasonably fit, if we are to be 
worthily represented. 

So, from either point of view, we see the need for a marked rejuvena- 
tion of the House. I hesitate to suggest an upper age-limit: though most 
public servants (except judges) must retire, however fit they are, at 
sixty-five or sixty or even younger. But at least it should be an finder- 
stood thing that it isn’t done for members to cling to their seats when 
they are no longer able to carry out their duties properly. However 
great their past services, they should realize, and if necessity be told 
bluntly, that it is time in the public interest that they made way for 
fitter people. i 

But if the old aid too elderly should drop out, we do not want them 
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replaced by the juvenile. At twenty-one a youth is too immature, too 
inexperienced, to make a really competent member of parliament, and 
even in the middle twenties that is still usually the case. It is true that 
Pitt entered the House at twenty-two and Gladstone at twenty* three, 
but that proves Jittle. Men of exceptional genius are always a law unto 
themselves, and, moreover, there is no reason to suppose that had those 
great men deferred their entry for a few years, meanwhile obtaining 
useful experience in other walks of life, the country would have been the 
loser. We have in any case to plan for the more ordinary men and 
women who must always supply the great majority of members. 

The nearest approach we have to the “professional politician”, in the 
sense of the man who is a politician and nothing more, is to be found 
in the youngster who enters parliament in his early twenties; and I 
suggest that we do not want professional politicians in that sense. (Of 
course, the fact that members are paid for their services makes them in 
the sense in which the term is used in the field of sport “professional”, 
but that criterion is of no significance for our purpose.) We do not want 
dilettante members— we have too many now. We want earnest and 
devoted men and women who for the time being will give themselves 
heart and soul to their parliamentary duties, but if we wish to avoid the 
narrow “professional politician" it is all the more important to dis- 
courage unduly early entry. I suggest that every member of the House 
of Commons ought to have acquired real experience of life, outside 
politics, before he enters the House. This point will be developed more 
fully in connexion with the question of occupation, but meanwhile it 
indicates that there should be a lower limit of entry of. say, thirty years 
■f age, with an optimum age of entry of, say, thirty to forty. 

In his early thirties a man has ten years or so of adult life behind 
him, and if he has used the time well he will not only have acquired an 
experience of men and affairs that will be invaluable to him in the 
House, but will also have developed those qualities of mind and tem- 
perament and personality that he needs for his political duties. He will 
still be a young man, full of vigour and energy, with twenty or thirty or 
more years before him in which to serve the country. He will, indeed, 
still be some dozen years younger than the average new member is at 
present : a remarkable and significant fact. 

It may possibly be suggested that, since so few members now enter 
under thirty, there is no need formally to exclude younger men. But 
under improved conditions, such as we shall presently suggest, there 
might well be an influx of very young people unless some such restric- 
tion were imposed; and in any case it would be all to the good to take 
a step which would serve to raise the status of membership, to' indicate 
that it is a serious obligation calling for matured gifts and not a job that 
any callow ■youth can be allowed to undertake. 

To sum up, then, we envisage a state of affairs in which the normal 
age of entry to the House of Commons will be in the thirties (though 
without excluding older entrants), and in which membership will cease 
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as soon as a member is past giving fully efficient service. We should 
then have a House filled with men and women in the prime of life, 
experienced but vigorous and active, and with an average age not 
differing greatly from the average age of the adult population as a 
whole. • 

(vi) Occupation.— Most thinking people in this country will agree 
that the basis of representation in the House of Commons should con- 
tinue to be territorial rather than occupational: we do not want to 
change over to the Italian “corporative” system or anything like it. 
Most will agree, also, that we do not want a system in which members 
of parliament are all or mostly “professional politicians”, people who 
are politicians and nothing else. These postulates require that members, 
while elected to represent places rather than professions or trades, shall 
nevertheless in the main be people who follow or have followed some 
occupation other than politics. 

This, of course, is broadly the system we have at present.* But in 
existing conditions it leads, as we have already seen, to an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs on this question of occupation. Certain occupations have 
an enormous number of representatives in the House, while others are 
hardly represented at all. A man’s occupation is one of the major 
interests of his life, and it greatly influences his outlook on all sorts of 
matters. It is clearly undesirable, therefore, that the distribution of 
occupations in the House shall be so lopsided that certain points of 
view are over-stressed, while others are ignored. We have accordingly 
to try to secure a better balance of occupational experience amongst 
members. This is a very different thing, and directed to very different 
ends, from any attempt to secure a strictly proportional representation 
of all occupations. We do not and cannot wish to see the House filled 
with labourers, factory hands, clerks, shop assistants, and domestic 
servants merely because those occupations are followed by large 
numbers of people. While they should in no sense be debarred from 
its membership, it is highly improbable that they could normally supply 
more than a very few candidates capable of fulfilling all tho exacting 
conditions we have already seen to be desirable. All we seek in this 
respect is that the House should draw its members from as wide a range 
of occupations as is consistent with other requirements, and that the 
distribution of members over those occupations should be such as to 
avoid giving excessive emphasis to particular types of opinion. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter that deserves con- 
sideration. Laski, in declaiming against the idea of parliament as “a 
collection of distinguished experts”, has pointed out that eminence in 
business, or engineering, or economics, or medicine, is no proof of 

* It may be noted that, all the same, we now have in effect a certain number 
of “professional politicians" in the persons of the peers’ sons and the like who 
enter the House straight from Oxford or Cambridge, and some amount of occu- 
pational representation in the areas where only a miner has any real chance of 
election. * 
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talent for the art of statesmanship.* That is very true: but it is not the 
whole truth, even in this context. Parliament has to deal not merely 
with big political issues in such fields as foreign affairs, war and peace, 
and taxation. It has also increasingly to concern itself with, social, 
economic, and technical problems, and these often involve issues that 
cannot be adequately solved without expert guidance and expert 
criticism, It is true, of course, that the government of the day has at its 
disposal in the services and departments an array of experts : but they 
are generally committed to a particular point of view— in many cases 
what we might term the Whitehall point of view. Moreover, they take 
no direct part in the discussions in the House, nor could they in any 
case be expected to criticize the reports or proposals they have them- 
selves prepared, or even to see all the facets of a subject on which there 
may be differences of opinion even amongst those qualified to judge. 

In these circumstances it is often of very great advantage to the 
House of Commons and the country if the House has in its ranks 
medical men who can speak with expert knowledge on questions of 
public health, agriculturists who know the problems of farming from 
the inside, engineers who can criticize with authority big power schemes, 
and so on. Hence, while it would be foolish to put people into parlia- 
ment merely or chiefly because of their distinction in other fields (though 
cases of that sort are not unknown now), when men or women who 
have entered the House because of their interest in and capacity for 
political life can bring to the work upon occasion special gifts of know- 
ledge or experience we should be thankful for the advantage we derive 
from their talents. The trouble at present is that while the House of 
Commons is full of specialists— legal, naval, commercial, mining, and so 
forth— there are far too many of some kinds and not enough of others. 
So for this reason also it is desirable to get a wider distribution of 
occupations in the House. 

One more point: all the considerations wc have discussed indicate 
the importance of having as members of parliament people who can 
ghe their whole time and energy to its duties and enter the House at a 
fairly early age. If changes in these directions lead to the replacement 
of retired generals and admirals, crusted bankers and business men, and 
superannuated trade-union officials by younger men and women, not 
too deeply enmeshed in their trades and professions yet well in touch 
with their currenl needs and outlook, it will be ail to the good. Times 
change : and people whose thoughis and feelings and experiences are 
too deeply rooted in the past are not those who can best serve us in 
dealing with the problems of the present and future. 

* H. I. Lasli. Democracy in Crisis 119}}), page 79. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE FIELD OF REFORM 

We have now discussed and defined the aims to whicfl it is suggested 
any scheme of reform of parliamentary representation should be 
directed. Before passing to the consideration of definite proposals for 
specific reforms, let us try to bring our various lines of thought together 
into a synthesis that will serve as a connecting link between those 
abstract aims on the one hand and concrete plans for their realization 
on the other. We have to determine more precisely the directions in 
which reforms are necessary and the field that they should cover. 

We desire, in the first place, to make the electoral franchise both real 
and effective. It should be real in the sense that the elector should have 
the opportunity to exercise his vote at every election, and that at each 
election he should have a sufficient choice of candidates to enable him 
to use that vote with a considerable amount of discrimination. It should 
be effective in the sense that, within the limits of what is practicable, 
every vote should have the effect that the voter desires it to have, and 
every vote throughout the country should have the same weight. 

The present system fails to satisfy either criterion. Under it the fran- 
chise is not real because (a) when, as frequently happens, there is no 
contest the elector cannot vote at all; (6) when there is a contest there 
may be no candidate who holds, even in the broadest sense, the political 
views of the elector; and (c) even if there is a candidate of the elector’s 
own party, the elector has normally no means of expressing his opinion 
of that candidate’s personal fitness for election. It is not effective 
because (a) within the constituency the elector’s vote does not neces- 
sarily or even usually produce the effect he desires it to produce— often, 
indeed, it produces no effect at all; and (b) votes given by different 
electors do not have, even approximately, the same weight in con- 
tributing to the final result of the elections as a whole. 

Let us pause here to remark, once for all, that nothing in these com- 
ments or in what follows is to be taken as suggesting that every elector 
can or should expect to have as his representative in parliament a 
member who exactly shares his own views or has precisely the personal 
qualities he would desire him to have. We suggest nothing beyond what 
can be shown to be feasible, and nothing should be read into our argu- 
ments in any other sense. 

Without a franchise that is both real and effective in the sense wc 
have specified, the elector cannot make that full contribution to good 
government that we have taken as one of our fundamental aims; and 
within the framework of the present electoral system the franchise can- 
not be made real and effective. The single-member majority system is 
intrinsically unsound for the following reasons : (a) Where one party is 
much in the majority there is a direct encouragement to unopposed 
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returns, and even if the seat is contested the election is a farce, since the 
result is a foregone conclusion, (b) Where parties are more evenly 
balanced we have either a two-party contest, in which case the electors 
of the third party are left out in the cold, or else we have a three-party 
contest with the strong probability that the seat will go to a minority 
candidate. So ^whether there are candidates of one or two or three 
parties contesting the seat the position is, in different ways, almost 
equally unsatisfactory, (c) In any event the elector has no say in the 
matter of the personal fitness of the candidates, since normally there will 
be no more than one candidate, if that, whose views are at all accept- 
able to him. These are grave defects; and it should be stressed that they 
are not accidental, local, or occasional flaws : they are defects that are 
inherent in the system. 

The retention of the present system of voting is therefore funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the achievement of the aims that we have set 
before us, and it must give way to a totally different system if the 
franchise is to be made a real instrument of democratic government. 
What we have to seek is not merely a palliative for the grosser and 
more*obvious defects of the present method ; we need constructive re- 
forms that will put parliamentary elections on an altogether wider,- 
sounder, and more positively representative basis. It is not a case for* 
tinkering: it is a case for crying, “O, reform it altogether!” 

In the second place, we desire to encourage, and as far as possible 
ensure, the election to parliament of the men and women best fitted to 
carry out its varied tasks. Wc want to see the House of Commons com- 
posed of people who have the right kind of personality and experience 
and have them in the highest possible degree, and we want them to give 
their full attention and energies to their parliamentary duties. Let us 
recognize that the House already attracts to the service of the country 
many men and women of fine quality, well equipped for their duties 
and carrying them out with zeal and distinction: but do not let that 
blind us to the facts that there are other members poorly qualified and 
lacking in the right spirit, that many members give little more than their 
spare time to their duties, and that the general level of ability and 
character is not nearly as high as it could and should be. The second- 
rate and third-rate are not good enough: we want first-rate members 
and we want their full service. 

We have to bear in mind also that the present composition of the 
House is in many respects extraordinarily lopsided: that certain 
elements, certain interests, certain types of personality and experience, 
are altogether too predominant. We cannot afford to continue a state of 
affairs in which relatively small and specialized sections of the com- 
munity have overwhelming representation, while other and larger sec- 
tions are*shut out completely. We want a better-balanced House, one 
more truly representative of the community it exists to serve. 

AU these considerations point to the necessity for drawing our 
members from a much wider field than we do at present. The number 
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of people in any walk of life who fulfil our exacting requirements is not 
likely to be great, and if we are to secure the best of them we cannot 
afford to neglect any potential source of supply. The wider our net is 
cast, the better is our chance of securing that best and at the same time 
of getting a more truly representative House. Moreovej, although the 
interests of the country come first and are the main argument for this 
widening of the sources of supply, we should not lose sight of another 
aspect of the matter. The phrase “equality of opportunity” has lately 
become something of a catchword and, like all catchwords, has tended 
in the process to become discredited. Nevertheless it stands for some- 
thing that should be a very real feature of democratic institutions : the 
right of the individual to a fair chance of using his abilities to their best 
advantage, irrespective of the accidents of birth and wealth and the 
privileges that go with them, and in this context it provides a further 
reason for drawing our members of parliament from all classes of the 
community equally instead of in the main from a few privileged sections 
as we do at present. 

To say this is not to assert that all men are equal and equally fitted 
for service in parliament : it is merely to insist that we should sedk the 
best, wherever it is to be found, without fear or favour. We have no 
right to behave as though because X is the son of a peer and was 
educated at Eton and Balliol he has a prescriptive right to a seat in the 
House and to preferential treatment in the choice for ministerial office, 
while Y, because he is the son of a mechanic and left a grammar school 
at sixteen, must be excluded from even the chance of standing for 
parliament: yet that is much the sort of way in which our present 
system works. If X is the better man and can give the better service, as 
may well be the case, let him be chosen : but let the choice be made on 
merit and not on the colour of his tie, the length of his purse, or the 
rank of his father. In any event people who are what is called “well 
bom” will always and unavoidably have great advantages : let us not 
allow the dice to be further loaded in their favour by prejudice or 
nepotism or by so fixing the conditions of election to and service in the 
House that men and women of first-rate quality are excluded, while 
people who are intrinsically inferior, though more fortunately placed 
financially and socially, easily secure seats. 

It is, of course, perfectly legitimate to argue that aristocratic govern- 
ment of one sort or another is preferable to democratic government. 
But if we accept democracy as the basis of our institutions the conclu- 
sions we have drawn seem irrefutable. Democracy does not require that 
we shall invert the pyramid and let the ignorant and incompetent rule, 
but it does require that people who are eminently suitable shall not be 
excluded from a share in government merely because they lack wealth 
or are of humble origin. It follows that the present arrangements are 
inconsistent with a truly democratic way of life, for they impose 
financial and other barriers that have no justification of necessity or 
wisdom. The fact tjiat a limited number of people of small means 
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secure election by reason of trade-union backing does not invalidate 
this contention : it merely indicates that certain people of a particular 
class and belonging to a particular party have found a means, more or 
less satisfactory, of getting round those barriers, whereas we arj plead- 
ing that the barriers should not be there. 

It follows thift we must find means by which the cost of contesting an 
election shall not impose anything like so heavy a burden on candidates 
as it does now, so that suitable people of moderate means — ordinary 
professional and middle-class men and women, for example— shall not 
be excluded from standing for parliament merely because they cannot 
face the expense of the election, and so that unsuitable people of wealth 
shall be deprived of one of the means they are now able to employ for 
purchasing a seat. If it be argued against this that it would open the 
gates so wide that every constituency would be flooded with candidates, 
the answer is clear. Should it be found necessary to apply special 
measures in order to keep down the number of candidates to a reason- 
able level, then let it be done without infringing the principles of 
democracy : financial barriers are not a legitimate way of doing it, for 
wealth is not in itself any criterion of fitness for parliamentary service. 

The cost of elections is, however, not the only financial obstacle that 
stands in the way of our getting the wide choice of potential candidates 
that we desire. A member of parliament must live, and the official 
allowance of salary and expenses is, as we have seen, insufficient for his 
needs. Consequently these allowances must be made more adequate. 
The principle of payment of members having been conceded years ago, 
it is illogical as well as unjust to keep the rates as low as they are at 
present : they should be brought up to such a standard that any member 
who is reasonably economical can live on them without privation and 
without having to supplement them by private means, by trade-union or 
other subsidy, or by following an occupation that interferes with his 
parliamentary activities or detracts from his efficiency as a member. 
This could easily, be done without making a political career so lucrative 
that it would attract people whose main object in life is financial gain. 
The monetary rewards of success at the bar, on the stock exchange, or 
in commerce, industry, or banking would still be far and away greater 
than those of a member of parliament, Moreover, under the complete 
scheme of reorganization that we envisage, including fundamental 
changes in the methods of election, the mere careerist would not find it 
easy to get himself elected. 

With improved remuneration for members of parliament we should 
not only widen the field from which we could draw members, with all 
tlie direct advantages that that would give, but should also aim a further 
blow at the selling of seats and do away with any excuse for members 
giving to some other full-time or near-full-time occupation the time and 
energy that they ought to devote to their political duties. Yet another 
beneficial result would be that, by opening the doors of parliament to 
people of occupations that gre now almost completely excluded and 
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placing people of many different professions and occupations more 
nearly on a level in this respect, we should do something to remedy the 
present serious lopsidedness of the House of Commons and reduce the 
excessive number of lawyers, company directors, trade-union officials, 
and certain other types that it now contains. A whole series of distinct 
though interrelated advantages would therefore accrue. 

These financial changes, by which the burden of election costs would 
be lightened and the member of parliament ensured a reasonably 
sufficient livelihood, would, however, fail in considerable measure to 
secure the results at which we are aiming if we did not take account of 
another difficulty that the would-be member of limited means has to 
face. As we have seen, dissolutions of parliament take place at very 
short notice — in 1935 it was only six days from the first intimation that 
a dissolution was impending to its actual happening — and in conse- 
quence members who have no private financial resources on which to 
fall back are faced with the prospect of losing their seals and their 
remuneration as members at very short notice and so being suddenly 
left unoccupied and penniless. To be consistent, therefore, and to make 
the reforms we are envisaging a reality, we must seek to make" some 
provision for the needs of such members in this respect also. How this 
should be done we shall have to discuss later, but we must put it on the 
map now as one small part of the field of reform. 

All these financial reforms together would not in themselves, how- 
ever, suffice to ensure fully the improvement in the personnel of the 
House of Commons that we have set out to achieve. Though they are 
essential to that end, they are to a certain extent negative in character 
in that they remove obstacles in the way of getting a better and more 
representative House, rather than provide incentives for the better 
selection of candidates in the first instance and the more discriminating 
choice amongst those candidates subsequently. Moreover, they remove 
only one set of obstacles, and other formidable ones remain in the 
nature of our present system of voting. Under that system we cannot 
expect to get the best possible members, since, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
words, “The people have, in practice, only an opportunity of choosing 
between the party candidates submitted to their choice;"* and since, as 
he points out, “It is the ardent partisans . . . who choose the candi- 
dates.” So long as this is the case, so long will the choice of candidates 
be made chiefly to serve party ends rather than the interests of the 
country and of good government, and so long will the electors be forced 
to accept second-rate and third-rate members. Party leaders, party 
caucuses, and party organizers have a natural preference for the “sound 
party man", the man who will always vote as they want him to vote and 
will give no trouble by thinking for himself and putting principle before 
expediency— in short, for the “yes-man”— and so long as the electors 
are compelled to vote on purely party lines, ^o long will candidates be 
selected for party reasons, with little regard for personal fitness. * 

* LordlHugh Cecil, Conservatism (1912), page 237. 
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This state of affairs, moreover, encourages the exercise of undue 
influence in the choice of candidates, whether by local magnates or 
sectional bodies or by outside interests, industrial, commercial, financial, 
or what not. This is particularly the case with the “safe seats”,*where 
the party caucus, can put in a fool, or a slacker, or even a knave, with- 
out much fear of losing the seat. Security of tenure should depend on a 
member’s personal fitness and distinction and not on the accidents of 
geography. At present the dud member who has got himself a safe seat 
by influence or purchase can stick there pretty well for life, while the 
ablest and most distinguished of members, if he happens to sit for a so- 
called “fickle” division, may lose his seat at any time. 

Further, we need to make better provision for highly qualified men' 
and women who are genuinely independent in their political outlook 
and can find no proper place in any of the three major parties. Such 
people are never likely to be numerous, but they have a valuable part 
to play and should not be excluded from parliament by the pressure of 
the party machines operating through the electoral system. The chief 
justification for the university seats under the present system is that 
they have occasionally enabled us to gain the services of outstanding 
men and women — for example, Eleanor Rathbone and A. P. Herbert — 
who, because of their independence, might have found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure election in an ordinary single-member con- 
stituency dominated by the party struggle. But there are objections to 
the plural voting involved in the university franchise, and in any case it 
should be possible for people of distinguished mind and character to 
stand successfully as independent candidates in any constituency in the 
country. 

Even within the major parties, moreover, there are from time to time 
people who are driven by the strength of their convictions to dissent 
altogether from some course of action or piece of policy adopted by the 
party to which they belong, and who in consequence are turned out of 
their seats or at the least placed in an extremely difficult position. We 
may instance the Unionist free-trade members in the early part of the 
century and the Duchess of Atholl and Sir Stafford Cripps more 
recently. While one can understand the party point of view in such 
cases, it is not right that people who add to notable gifts of mind and 
conscience the high quality of courage should thereby be excluded from 
the House : we cannot afford to lose them, whether or no we agree 
with their politics. Yet the present electoral system tends inexorably to 
squeeze them out of their seats. 

So for all these reasons we see that the retention of the single-member 
majority system is inconsistent with the aims we have set before us of 
securing the very best personnel we can to represent us in the House of 
Commons.'These arguments, based on the influence of the system on 
the choice of candidates and the quality of members, reinforce those 
that w£ discovered in connexion with the voters’ si (le of the electoral 
question. Hence from both points of view the present system stands 
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condemned, and we are driven to seek its replacement by a new and 
altogether better system. 

We have now got the field of reform mapped out and are in a 
position to translate the general aims formulated and discussed in 
Chapter XIX and elaborated in certain respects in Qiapter XX into 
specific proposals for reform in various directions. Let us see what we 
have decided is necessary to be done : the main headings are as follows : 

1. The lightening of the burden of election expenses that at present 
falls on candidates. 

2. The improvement of the remuneration of members. 

3. The making of some provision to meet the financial difficulties of 
members who lose their seats. 

4. The abolition of the single-member majority system of election 
and its replacement by a better system. 

To these we may add one more heading : 

5. The making of such subsidiary changes as are necessary or 
desirable to supplement the main reforms and to rid the system of 
parliamentary representation of anomalies and minor defects. 

In the remaining chapters, then, we shall put forward and "discuss 
definite and detailed suggestions for the carrying out of these reforms. 
It may perhaps be as well to remark here that though we have con- 
sidered and must consider these matters more or less piecemeal, they 
should nevertheless be regarded as integral parts of a considered whole, 
and it should be realized that their full effect can be obtained only in 
combination with each other. 


chapter Xxii 
FINANCIAL REFORM 

Having now discussed both the aims of reform and the directions which 
reform should take, it remains only to suggest practical ways of giving 
effect to our conclusions. The reader is asked to bear in mind in all 
that follows that we are aiming not merely to remedy this or that defect 
but to place the whole system of parliamentary representation on a 
very much sounder footing. Each individual proposal must accordingly 
be considered as part of a comprehensive scheme and judged in that 
light, for each of them can achieve its full effect only in conjunction 
with the rest. We will devote this chapter to the financial problems 
that have to be solved and then pass on to the complementary questions. 

We have first to seek means of lightening the burden of election 
expenses that falls on candidates. It seems clear that the only way of 
doing this in harmony with the spirit of our aims as a whole is by the 
transference of so>ne part of the burden to the state. Possibly al first 
sight this suggestion may arouse doubts on grounds of general prin- 
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ciple, but a little consideration will show that there is no need for 
hesitation on that score. Quite apart from any question of “equality of 
opportunity” and of individual rights, it is in the public interest that we 
should secure the best possible members and therefore that candidates 
otherwise eminently suitable should not be shut out by reason of their 
inability to face the expense of an election. Expenditure necessary to 
secure this result is therefore a legitimate charge on public funds. It 
may be noted, too, that the principle has already been conceded, since 
free postage is at present provided for candidates’ election addresses. If 
it is right for the state to meet this expense, it cannot be wrong for it to 
meet others. The proposed development therefore involves no depar- 
ture from established principle, and the extent to which it should be 
made is simply a question of expediency. 

Nevertheless it is desirable from every point of view that any assist- 
ance granted should be given in such a way as to offer the least possible 
encouragement to frivolous or factional candidates, and I accordingly 
suggest that the state should pay towards each candidate’s election 
expenses a sum calculated on the basis of the number of valid votes 
recorded for that candidate. On this footing the amount of help a candi- 
date received would depend on the extent to which his candidature was 
endorsed by the votes of the electors. Sectional and “freak” candidates 
would get correspondingly little aid. 

At what rate should this grant be made? The answer to this question 
must depend to some extent on whether or no the present methods of 
election are assumed to be still in force. Later on we shall propose the 
replacement of the present system by a better one. but it will avoid 
complications if at this stage we assume current methods to be still in 
force : any modifications of detail necessitated by a different way of 
voting could easily be made when the time arrived. Even so, it is neces- 
sary to consider certain general aspects of election expenses before we 
formulate a definite answer to the question. 

The present legal maximum expenditure per elector on the register 
is 6d. in a county division and 5d. in a borough division, but these 
legal maxima are seldom reached or even nearly reached in prac- 
tice. Taking averages over the country as a whole. Labour candidates 
spend only about one-third of the permissible sum, Liberal candidates 
only about one-half, and even Conservative candidates only about 
seven-tenths. For all parties together in contested elections the average 
expenditure is only about one- half of the legal maximum. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the legal maxima have been fixed at quite unnecessarily 
high figures. 

Now, the object of the proposed grant in aid of election expenses is 
not to increase the amounts spent but to decrease the strain on the 
resources 'of candidates and so to widen the field from which the latter 
may be drawn. Hence it is desirable that the legal maxima should be 
reduced to figures more in accordance with what actual experience has 
shown to be necessary : otherwise the effect of any grant made might 
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be to increase outlay all round, while still leaving the poorer candidates 
and parties at an unfair disadvantage. Making allowance for the fact 
that some constituencies are necessarily more expensive to work than 
others.I suggest that the maximum expenditure per elector bo reduced 
from od. to 5d. in county divisions and from 5d. to f 4d. in borough 
divisions. This would still leave the maxima well above the current 
average expenditure of Conservative candidates and a long way above 
that of Liberal and Labour candidates. The amount of the grant might 
then be fixed at double the legal maximum; that is, at lOd. in county 
divisions and 8d. in boroughs. In considering this suggestion it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that, whereas the legal maximum is per elector on 
the register, the grant would be per valid vote recorded for the candidate 
in question. Needless to say, the present limitations and safeguards 
should continue to apply ; the grant would be in aid of permissible 
expenditure and would give no licence to go outside the existing 
regulations. 

Let us see what this means in practice by taking an example of an 
actual election result. In the 1935 election for Central Portsmouth the 
pertinent figures were as follows : * 


Electors on roll 50.558 

Votes given to Conservative candidate 21,578 

Voles given lo Labour candidate 10.733 

Votes given to Liberal candidate 3,612 


The corresponding expenditures, permissible and actual, and the 
grants that would have been payable on the proposed basis are there- 
fore as follows : 



Present 

Actual 

Pioposed 

Ptoposed 


Legal 

Expenses 

Legal 

Giant 


Maximum* 

Inclined *f 

Maximum* 

Pa) able 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Conservative 

1,053 

702 

843 

719 

Labour 

1,053 

195 

843 

358 

Liberal 

1,053 

566 

843 

120 

Total 

£3,160 

£1,463 

£2,528 

£1,197 


It will be observed that in the cases of the Conservative and Laboui 
candidates the grants that would be payable under the proposed regula- 
tions are in excess of the actual expenses incurred. But three observa- 
tions must be made on that point : first, that the figures given for actual 
expenditure do not include the agents’ fees or the personal expenses or 
the candidates (these amounted to £115 for the Conservative, £32 foi 
the Labour, and £81 for the Liberal candidate); second, that had the 
grant been payable the Labour candidate at least would no doubt have 
spent a more adequate amount on his campaign; and, third, that in any 
event grant would not be payable beyond the actual expenditure. 

* 

* Excluding in each case the agent’s fee and the personal expenses fif the 
candidate. Figures are /alien to the nearest pound, 
t Return of Election Expenses, 1935 (H.C. 150, 1936). 
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In this particular instance two of the candidates did very badly, the 
Libera] indeed forfeiting his deposit, and the total poll was poor. In 
other divisions with a higher poll the allowances payable would have 
been correspondingly higher. It is one of the merits of the proposal that ' 
it would give piost assistance to the candidates who proved to be most 
acceptable to the electorate: indeed, the electors themselves would 
decide by their votes the amounts of grant payable. Of course, if there 
were no contest no allowances would be payable; so that the scheme 
would tend to discourage unopposed returns. But as we should hope to 
abolish these in any case by changes in the method of election, there is 
no need to dwell on that point. 

It will be seen that the proposal gives little encouragement to 
frivolous or “freak” candidatures : the less support a candidate gets 
from the voters, the less grant he receives. A candidate who polled only 
451 votes, as one candidate did in 1935,* would get only just over 
£15 as his grant. It would, of course, be possible to insert a 1 
lower limit (for instance, the familiar one-eigbth of the total votes re- 1 
corded, or one-tenth of those votes) below which no candidate would 
receive any grant; but this would seem rather a petty rule and might do 
more harm than good. I would, indeed, abolish the present require- ’ 
ment of a deposit of £150 by each candidate, and the accompanying 
rule as to forfeiture. This would save much time and trouble to all 
parties and would be unlikely to cause any countervailing difficulty.. 
The deposit does not now prevent an occasional “freak” candidate 
from standing, and on the other hand it bears hardly on many candi- 
dates who by no stretch of the imagination could be regarded as 
“freaks”. In the 1935 election no fewer than eighty-one candidates for- 
feited their deposits, and of these the great majority were put forward 
by organized parties, f 

The adoption of this proposed reform should do much to improve 
the conditions affecting the choice of candidates, placing the whole 
business on a healthier and more equitable basis. It would decrease the 
opportunities for the “selling of seats”, and lower one of the barriers 
that at present keep many suitable people from coming forward as 
candidates. But to lower one barrier is not sufficient in itself, and unless 
we deal with the others also this particular reform would lose much of 
its good effect. 

We accordingly turn to the vital question of the livelihood of mem- 
bers of parliament. As we have seen, the present arrangements are such 
that on this score alone membership of the House of Commons is, in 
practice, limited almost entirely to people belonging to one or other of 
four rather exceptional groups : (i) persons of fairly substantial private 
means; (ii) persons following a few particular occupations that can be 
fitted in, more or less satisfactorily, with membership; (iff) persons sub- 
sidized by a trade union or other body; and (iv) persons who, relatively 

* The Independent candidate at North CtftnberweU. 
t The Times House oi Commons, 1935, page 168. 
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late in life, have retired on pension or on their savings. There are 
reasons why none of these categories can be regarded as particularly 
suitable,* and in any case we want to widen the field and be able to 
draw oqf members from the ranks of all suitable people, wherever they 
may be found and whatever their occupation — and whilp they arc still 
in the prime of life. 

The first and most obvious change that is needed is an increase in 
the salary and expenses allowance paid to a member of parliament. The 
present figure of £600 per annum (£500 as salary and £100 as expenses) 
should be increased to, say, £1,000 per annum (£800 as salary and £200 
as expenses), as that seems to provide about the minimum income on 
which a member can maintain his position. It is essential, if the aims we 
have in view are to be attained, that the amount shall be fixed high 
enough to obviate any necessity for the member to supplement his 
income by following another occupation concurrently, or by accepting 
a subsidy from a trade union or similar body, though we do not want to 
see it fixed so high that the financial rewards would in themselves 
become a main inducement to stand for parliament. Those whose chief 
object in life is to make money, however, would find prizes far more 
glittering awaiting them in commerce and banking, stockbroking and 
the bar, and would see little to stir their ambitions in a mere £1,000 a 
year. It may be noted in passing that the corresponding figure in the 
United States of America is £2,000 a year.f 

It is suggested that the full amount of salary and expenses should be 
paid to all members, irrespective of their income from other sources. 
That seems desirable, in the first place, in order to make it clear that 
members, rich and poor alike, are paid for their services and are corre- 
spondingly expected to take their duties seriously. There should be no 
opportunity for a member to argue that as he was unpaid he was there- 
fore entitled to take things easily. In the second place, it is desirable in 
order to prevent any chance that rich would-be candidates might put 
forward, and local caucuses accept, the proposition that by selecting 
them economies in public expenditure would be effected. That would be 
against the whole spirit of the proposals we are considering. 

The payment of the grant towards election expenses would make 
those expenses no longer a serious obstacle to the candidature of 
persons of limited means who were otherwise acceptable, and the pay- 
ment of the increased salary and expenses allowance would make it 
possible for such persons, if elected, to follow a parliamentary career 
without being reduced to penury or forced to supplement their income 
in other ways. But these people would still have to face the ever-present 
possibility of a general election in which they might lose their seats, and 

consequently their livelihood, at a few days’ notice. This is a risk that. 

« 

* To put it very briefly, the first may give us "professional politicians” without 
useful experience, the second are likely to treat membership as merely a spare- 
time extra, the third may be unduly subservient to the subsidizing body, and the 
fourth may be too elderty and lack vitality. 

t Whitaker's Almanack, 1943, page 595. 
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if not obviated, would in many cases be sufficiently formidable to 
nullify the good effects that might otherwise be expected from the two 
reforms already suggested. It is essential, therefore, to make provision 
against it. • 

Accordingly, I propose that every member of parliament should have 
the right, on ceasing to be a member, to continue to receive for a limited 
time that part of his remuneration that ranks as salary — that is, £800 
per annum — subject to the following restrictions : 

(a) If he has any other source of income the payment of this “con- 
tinued salary” should be at such a rate that his total income will not 
exceed, say, £1,000 per annum. For example, with a private income of 
£300 per annum he would receive £700 per annum as continued salary. 
The objections that apply in the case of members to taking income from 
other sources into account do not apply in the case of ex-members. 

(, b ) The length of time during which this “continued salary” should 
be paid should not exceed the length of the member’s immediately 
previous service in the House. For instance, a member who lost his seat 
after eighteen months of service would only be entitled to “continued 
salary” for a further eighteen months. This proviso is desirable in order 
to avoid excessive payments in cases such as those of members who 
gain their scats at by-elections and lose them a few weeks later at 
general elections. 

(c) The maximum length of time for which “continued salary” 
should be paid to an ex-member should be fixed at, say, three years 
from the date at which he ceases to be a member. This limitation is a 
natural and reasonable one, since the object of paying “continued 
salary” is not to provide the ex-member with a pension, but to give him, 
on the one hand, the means of bridging a short gap in his parliamentary 
service, and, on the other hand, if he has relinquished his means of 
earning a living in order to enter parliament, to give him the oppor- 
tunity of re-establishing himself in ordinary life. 

( d ) Members voluntarily resigning their seats should be ineligible for 
“continued salary” unless their resignations were due to ill-health or 
some similar good reason beyond their control. Probably, however, a 
decision not to seek renomination at a general election should not be 
regarded as constituting resignation for this purpose. 

With these safeguards there should be little fear of any abuse of this 
provision, which, on the other hand, should save members and their 
families from excessive anxiety about the future, and correspondingly 
increase their efficiency. 

These three reforms, taken together as interdependent parts of a con- 
sidered whole, would do much to widen the field of choice of parlia- 
mentary candidates. They would provide something like a reasonable 
embodiment of “equality of opportunity” and would remove \he re- 
proach attaching to the present system that it excludes from the House 
of Commons on purely financial grounds many min and women who 
are otherwise excellently qualified for membership. In remedying this 
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injustice to the individual the reforms would simultaneously give us a 
more representative House, with a more varied background of experi- 
ence and occupation. Certain interests and professions that now get an 
altogether excessive share of the membership would have to be content 
with a more modest share, while other interests and professions that are 
now more or less left out in the cold would secure a reasonable chance 
of representation. It would be a better-balanced House in many ways, 
and on the whole probably a more serious and more hard-working 
House. 

It is perhaps desirable to make it clear that it is not intended that 
members should be formally precluded from following some other 
occupation concurrently with membership. The question how far such 
a practice should be allowed might, I suggest, be left to the good taste 
and sense of responsibility of members on the one hand, and to the 
judgement of the electors and party organizers on the other. What we 
are aiming at in these proposals is not an inquisitorial control of mem- 
bers’ private lives, but a removal of the necessity for them to follow 
another more or less full-time occupation while in the House. It would 
take time for these reforms, even when pul into force, to attain their 
full effect, but I think that gradually it would come to be accepted that 
it was not “playing the game” for members to allow outside occupations 
to absorb any substantial share of the time and energy that they could 
and should devote to their parliamentary duties. Far better than any 
system of prohibitions would be the natural growth of a higher concep- 
tion of a member’s responsibility to his constituents and his country : 
and the suggested reforms should provide the first steps towards en- 
couraging that growth. 

Another question altogether that may be thought to demand some 
consideration is that of the monetary cost of putting these proposals 
into force. It is clearly not possible to give any close estimate of this 
cost, since so much would depend on the frequency with which elections 
occurred. Taking the average over a term of years, however, I estimate 
that the total cost for all three financial reforms together would not 
exceed about £500,000 a year and might be substantially less. At first 
sight that may seem a fairly large sum, but in relation to the national 
income it is a small one. It is probably seen in better proportion when 
we notice that it works out at barely 4d. per elector per annum. 
Fourpence per elector per annum!— not a large amount to pay for 
measures of reform of far-reaching value to our system of government. 
1 suggest that the achievement of the results at which we are aiming 
would be well worth the outlay if the monetary cost were very much 
greater. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that the money spent on grants 
towards election costs, which account for roughly half the total, would 
not be added expenditure : it would in the main be simply a transfer of 
expenditure. Instead of the costs in question falling on individual candi- 
dates, party subscribers, and trade unions, it would fall on the electors 
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as a whole— and that is surely to the good. Why should not the com- • 
munity pay for the services it receives, instead of allowing the burden ! 
to fall mainly on those who already, by their zeal and enthusiasm and 1 
hard work, contribute so much to the political needs of the»country? 
Whichever wjy we look at it there seems no occasion for concern at the 
financial cost of bringing these reforms into force. 

A further financial reform of a different character that seems urgently 
required is an extension of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act so as 
to prohibit the payment of large sums of money by a candidate or 
prospective candidate to the local party organization. At the present 
time “It is bribery to give, lend, or promise money or money’s worth in 
order to induce an elector to vote or abstain from voting for a particular' 
candidate. The consequences are the same whether the payment is made 
directly or indirectly, and whether before, during, or after an election”.* 
Contributions to party funds made as an inducement to secure the 
adoption of the contributor as candidate, though presumably not a 
contravention of the letter of the law, are clearly contrary to its spirit 
and should be treated accordingly. I suggest that contributions by can- 
diddTes or members to party funds should be limited by law to a 
maximum of, say, £10 a year, and that any payment in excess of 
this should be a corrupt practice and punishable accordingly. More-,, 
over, any such excess payment within the previous five years should ; 
render the payer ineligible to stand for election. The present practice of 
paying or promising large sums of money in order to secure adoption is 
in essence the wholesale purchase of votes: and wholesale bribery,! 
even though indirect, is at least as objectionable as bribery of indi- 
viduals. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ELECTORAL REFORM 

Our investigations and discussions have shown plainly that the present 
method of electing members of parliament is thoroughly unsatisfactory,' 
and we have in consequence noted down as an essential element in any 
scheme of reform the abolition of the single-member majority system of 
voting and its replacement by a better system. We have now to seek 
that better system. 

How are we to set about this search? We might, of course, get 
together all the information we could about the various voting methods 
that have been proposed from time to time— limited vote, cumulative 
vote, alternative vote, second ballot, scrutin de Iiste, and so on— study 
them, aDd pick the one that seemed most attractive. But this would be 
both laborious and futile : laborious because of the huge number of 
voting methods and variants of those methods ^that have been put 

* Constitutional Year Book, 1933, page 299. 
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forward,* and futile because those methods are by no means all directed 
to the same ends or based on the same conception of what is desirable. 

A much sounder and more economical line of approach suggests 
itself when we look at the matter in the spirit indicated in the opening 
paragraphs of Chapter XIX. We want to get at the problem initially 
not as a question of this or that method, nor as a question of remedy- 
ing this or that abuse, but as a question of fulfilling our fundamental 
aims. Only in so far as we are quite clear what those aims are, why we 
want to achieve them, and as to the implications that they involve, shall 
we be in a position to choose the best practical method for carrying 
them out. We have, of course, already set down certain specific aims in 
this connexion, but for our present purpose it will be useful to restate 
those aims in a rather different way and to get down rather more closely 
to bedrock in doing so. Let us for a start be clear what assumptions we 
are making. 

In the first place, the whole of this book is based on the assumption 
that democratic ways of government are preferable to undemocratic 
ways. That assumption, of course, would be disputed by many people, 
but we need not argue about it, since it is explicitly assumed. 

In the second place, we assume, as pointed out in Chapter XIII, that 
reform should not involve gratuitous departure from traditional prin- 
ciples and practices : that is to say, while we should not allow our 
schemes to be frustrated or prejudiced by the dead hand of outworn 
custom, we should not go out of our way to use a new principle or 
practice where an old one would serve equally well. In the present con- 
text we proceed from this assumption to two secondary assumptions : 
first, we accept the view that the primary object of parliamentary repre- 
sentation is to give expression to the political opinions of the electorate; 
and, second, we see no reason to substitute for constituencies organized 
on a geographical basis constituencies organized on some other basis. 

Let us be clear that these are assumptions. The principles involved 
are not laws of nature, and other people might prefer to make other 
assumptions. The political — which in this context effectively means 
party — basis of representation is comparatively modem. It is not nearly 
as old as the House of Commons and is not essential to representative 
government. Constituencies, again, need not be geographical. They 
might be occupational, as in the so-called “corporative state” of the 
fascists, or they might be organized on the basis of age and sex, or in 
other ways, f 

Here, however, we accept these secondary assumptions as following 
naturally from our two basic assumptions, and because we see no reason 
to do otherwise. Geographical constituencies and representation on a 

* According to the Report o / the Royal Commission on Systems of Election 
(1910), <iver three hundred methods of proportional representation alone were 
said to be known then, a third of a century ago. 

t The present univerjty constituencies are not in any true sense geographical; 
for the electors are widely scattered over the country, need no residential qualifi- 
cation, and are allowed to vote by post. 
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political (party) basis are closely interwoven with our ways of thinking 
and feeling, and I suggest that we can— and therefore should— achieve 
our aims without abandoning either. This, however, does not mean thaf 
our representatives must necessarily be chosen solely on party-political 
grounds, noj does it mean that constituencies must necessarily be 
organized on the present geographical basis. We have already argued at 
length that personal fitness for his duties is essential in every member 
of parliament, and there is no need to repeat that discussion. It is im- 
portant, however, to realize that there is no inconsistency between this 
contention and the assumption that the choice of members is to be made 
primarily on the basis of party-political opinion. In a really well-organ- 
ized political world every candidate for parliament would possess in a 
high degree the qualities necessary in a member, and the choice between 
candidates could then well be made chiefly— though still not entirely— 
on the broad political policies they put forward. 

Having thus cleared the ground and got together our materials, we 
are in a position to commence building up towards the electoral method 
necessary for the carrying out of our aims. We see that this method, 
while encouraging the election of personally suitable men and women, 
should provide the electors with the means of giving effective expression 
to their political views, and should do this by means of constituencies 
organized on a geographical basis. We have now to work out the prac- 
tical implications of all this in terms of votes and seats, and, since we 
are concerned primarily with Great Britain, let us take the dimensions 
of the problem there. 

We have in this country approximately thirty million electors, and 
these electors have by some means or other to choose approximately 
six hundred members of parliament to represent them. Hence, by what- 
ever method the elections are conducted, the average number of electors 
to each member of parliament is in round figures fifty thousand. It is 
useful to keep this bit of simple arithmetic clearly in mind— fifty 
thousand electors, more or less, connected by some, as yet unspecified, 
method with each member of parliament. 

Now, if we had only the geographical requirement to meet we should 
naturally divide the country into single-member areas, much as at 
present. Each area would contain roughly fifty thousand electors, and 
all would be well. But we have already declared that in our view the 
primary object of parliamentary representation is to give expression to 
the political opinions of the electorate : the geographical constituencies 
are our chosen means to this end; they are not the end itself. Hence 
before we settle our electoral areas we must have regard to the distribu- 
tion of the political opinion that our members have to represent. Now, 
it is of the essence of our political system that the major parties differ 
substantially, and in some respects fundamentally, in their views. 
Unless, therefore, we take an entirely cynical view of the whdle realm 
of "politics, we must agree that no member can sincerely hold and 
advocate the full policy of more than one party simultaneously. The 
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socialist cannot represent those who are opposed to socialism; the pro- 
tectionist cannot speak tor the free-trader; the imperialist cannot put 
the case tor internationalism. Hence in his principal task of representing 
the politioal opinion of his constituents the Conservative member of 
parliament cannot speak for either Liberal or Labour glectors, the 
Liberal cannot speak for either Conservative or Labour electors, and 
the Labour member cannot represent either Conservatives or Liberals. 

There would be little need to draw attention to this if all the Con- 
servatives lived in one part of the country, all the Liberals in another 
part, and all the Labourites somewhere else. Geography and politics 
would then fit in nicely together, and the electoral problem would be 
simple : though other problems would be acute. But the real world is— 
fortunately! — not made like that, and we find no part of the country 
that is wholly one-party in politics. The distribution of political opinion 
varies considerably from place to place, but in every area of any size 
electors of all three parties are to be found. There are many thousands 
of Conservative voters in the mining areas, and many thousands of 
Liberal and Labour voters in the “home counties”. Nowhere is thpre 
political homogeneity. 

Hence no one member of parliament can represent even in the 
broadest sense the political opinion of the electors of any area of the 
country, for the simple reason that even on the most clear-cut and 
important issues those electors are divided amongst themselves. It 
follows that single-member constituencies are fundamentally incon- 
sistent with the proper representation of political opinion. The case 
against them does not rest on the failure of small eccentric minorities to 
secure members, nor does it rest on the crudities of approximation that 
are inevitable in the actual working of any method. Given the part) 
system, the single-member constituency is as completely wrong in 
theory as it i* disastrous in practice, Disregarding minor parties alto- 
gether, nothing less than a three-member constituency can give even the 
possibility of the electors of a locality securing representation in accord- 
ance with their political views. It does not, of course, follow that even 
in a three-member constituency each party would in fact secure one 
seat. Whether it did or not would depend on its local strength or weak- 
ness; but with fewer than three seats in the constituency the three parties 
cannot all secure representation, even if they are exactly equal in voting 
strength. 

Clearly devices such as the second ballot or the alternative vote can- 
not cure this fatal defect, for it is inherent in any single-member-con- 
stituency system. They could at most only alleviate its worst symptoms. 

How, then, it may be asked, does the present single-member majority 
system work at all? It is rather instructive to study the answer to this 
question, not from the point of view of the system’s practical results— 
we have'already shown in detail how unjust they are — but from the 
standpoint of fundamental principle. Let us try to analyse the actual 
working of the system, strip it of the glosses it has acquired through 
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long-standing habit and tradition, and see it for what it really is. In 
doing this we need pay no attention to its history, for our present pur- 
pose is to understand the signilicancc of the actual current process. 

Under the present system, then, the ratio of fifty thousand ejectors to 
one member of parliament is recognized, as a matter of geography, by 
dividing the country into areas that each contain, on an average, about 
that number of electors and allotting one member to each. (Of course, 
in practice sentimental considerations, movements of population, and 
other factors cause substantial variations from this average figure, but 
these variations can be ignored for our present purpose.) 

So far so good : if there were no party system, and if the representa- 
tion of political opinion were of no great importance, this division into 
single-member constituencies might be reasonable enough. But as a 
device for political representation it is, as we have seen, as wrong in 
theory as it is in practice, for it assumes that all the fifty thousand 
electors in a division hold, as near as matters, the same political faith; 
and this, as we have seen, is never the case. Let us, however, see what 
actually happens. 

Siacc the fifty thousand electors owe allegiance to (at least) three 
quite separate and distinct parties, there is not and cannot be any real 
agreement amongst them as to who is to represent them in parliament. 
Normally, therefore, a contest takes place, and this, of course, is quite > 
right and proper and natural. But whereas in an efficient system the 
contest would determine in what proportions the respective parties 
should share the representation of the constituency, in the present 
system the contest determines which of the parties shall have the whole 
of the representation. Naturally in such circumstances an election is 
something of a gamble, for in each constituency a party must gain all or 
nothing. This may add to the excitement and give the contest a “sport- 
ing” atmosphere, but it is not serious politics and is not worthy of a 
modern civilized community. 

But let us scrutinize the contest a little more closely and see just how 
this system gets out of the difficulty created by having only one seat to 
allocate between three parties. To make the method clear we will first 
take an extreme but by no means impossible case, and assume that in a 
certain division just before the poll closes on election day each of the 
three parties has secured, say, 1 2,000 votes: it is anybody’s election so 
far. Then just at the last moment a final voter arrives— and his solitary 
vote decides which party shall have the seat, for that party will have 
polled 12,001 voles to the other two parties’ 12,000 each. This is 
admittedly an extreme case, but it illustrates how the dilemma is 
solved : it is not the great bulk of the votes that decide the election, for 
they merely cancel each other out. It is the surplus votes that settle the 
matter; and if those surplus votes run to a dozen, or a hundred, or a 
thousand or more, instead of one, that only makes the system less 
obviously absurd. It does not make it sensible or jpt. 

The essence of the present method, therefore, is to set off the voters 
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against each other, three by three or two by two, according to the 
number of candidates, until most of the voters have neutralized each 
‘ other's votes, and then allow the final surplus voters, however few in 
number they may be, to claim the seat for the party to which they 
belong, even if that party has received only a minority of the votes cast. 
In the general election of 1929 there were, as already mentioned, no 
fewer than 315 such minority successes; that is, well over half of the 
members of the House of Commons represented only a minority of 
their constituents. 

Any ’ system of single-member constituencies is therefore funda- 
mentally incompatible with the equitable representation of political 
opinion, and is incapable of determining the “will of the people” on 
even the broadest and simplest of issues. We can now, therefore, add 
one more definite condition to be fulfilled by the electoral system that 
we seek : it must have constituencies returning at least three members 
each. Even this, however, is not a sufficient guarantee of better results : 
for a constituency returning three or more members might be, like the 
present two-member divisions, little more than a multiplication of one 
single-member division, simply repeating the latter’s failings on a larger 
scale. 

What condition, then, is still missing? To answer this question we 
may remind ourselves that, though we have accepted the principle of 
constituencies organized on a geographical basis, we have also accepted 
the view that the primary object of parliamentary representation is to 
give expression to the political opinions of the electorate. It is the people 
who are to be represented and not the place. The present system says, in 
effect, that any place having fifty thousand electors can have a member 
to represent it, thereby stressing the geographical factor and ignoring 
the political. We say, on the other hand, that, within the limits of what 
is practicable, any like-minded group of electors approaching fifty 
thousand in number in an electoral area is entitled to have a member to 
represent it. So the missing condition is easily seen to be that the 
method of voting must be such that within each constituency the seats 
are allocated with due regard to the voting strength of the parties in 
that constituency. 

We have now laid down the essential practical conditions for the new 
electoral system that we desire. But in studying these practical con- 
ditions we must not lose sight of the aims that we have in view : let us 
briefly recapitulate them. 

We seek to replace the present single-member majority system of 
election by some other system that will be less clumsy and less 
capricious in its action, will give more scope to and make better use of 
the native shrewdness and good sense of the electorate, will reflect more 
accurately the state of political feeling in the country, give a better- 
balanced House of Commons, and promote a higher general standard 
of integrity, ability, and zeal amongst candidates and members. * 

Our practical conditions are fulfilled in the method of the single 
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transferable vote, and I suggest that this method, in conjunction with 
the financial reforms proposed in the previous chapter, will go a very 
long way towards enabling us to achieve the aims we have just restated. 
I suggest, moreover, that there is no other known method oi election 
for which such claims can be made and substantiated. 

Unlike the Second ballot and the alternative vote, the single transfer- 
able vote is not a device to bolster up the old outworn method of 
election: it is a replacement of it by a new method, essentially modern 
in its strength and flexibility and smoothness of working. Based on 
proposals originally put forward by Thomas Hare in 1859 and advo- 
cated powerfully but unsuccessfully by John Stuart Mill, it has been 
developed and improved out of all knowledge since those early days. 
In its modern form it has been applied in actual practice in various 
countries and for various purposes; and it has stood that crucial test 
with marked success. 

Thanks largely to the patient and persistent missionary work of the 
Proportional Representation Society, the general principles and methods 
of the single transferable vote are now known to many people. Never- 
thelels, as a matter of convenience and for the sake of those who may 
be unfamiliar with the system or may have forgotten just how it works, 
it will be as well to give a brief description and explanation of it. 

To get the best results from the system the constituencies should be 
of such a size that they return from three to seven members each, with 
five as the optimum number. For reasons of both sentiment and con- 
venience the boundaries of each constituency should normally be fixed 
so as to coincide as nearly as possible with a natural unit of population, 
such as a city or a county, the number of members allotted to it being, 
of course, dependent on the number of its electors. If we assume the 
system applied to this country with the total number of members of the 
House of Commons as at present, more or less, then cities and towns 
such as Bradford, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, West Ham, 
Cardiff, and Edinburgh would form natural constituencies by the mere 
abolition of their present internal divisions. On this basis Sheffield 
would return seven members, Leeds six, Bristol and Edinburgh five 
each, and the others three or four as at present, though naturally 
changes of population since the last redistribution of seats, and the 
adjustments of external boundaries that inevitably take place from time 
to time, might lead to some modifications. Larger cities, such as Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, would need to be 
divided according to their size into two or three constituencies, follow- 
ing as far as possible natural internal boundaries. London would have 
to be divided into perhaps ten or twelve constituencies. Towns too 
small to jtistify the minimum number of three members would have to 
be combined to give constituencies of the necessary size. This* could 
often’be done without much difficulty. Birkenhead and Wallasey, for 
example, are contiguous and would form a natural unit of the requisite 
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population. In the industrial areas of the North and Midlands many of 
the present county constituencies are almost wholly urban and might 
" well unite with adjoining boroughs to give reasonably homogeneous 
constituencies of the required size. 

In the counties, similarly, there would be many natural units readily 
formed by the mere removal of internal divisions. Confwall, Cumber- 
land, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, Shropshire, Sussex, Glamorgan, and 
Lanarkshire are examples of the counties that would form ready-made 
natural constituencies. The more populous counties, like Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Middlesex, would, of course, have to be divided into 
two or more constituencies, while the less populous would form units 
with neighbouring counties; for example, Huntingdonshire with Cam- 
bridgeshire. Special arrangements might be necessary in such excep- 
tionally sparsely populated areas as the Highlands of Scotland, but in 
general the formation of the new constituencies would present no 
problems that could not readily be solved with the aid of intelligence, 
goodwill, and a little patience. 

It will be seen that in general the new constituencies would have a 
unity, a significance, that does not attach to the present single-member 
divisions. Bradford, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Edinburgh— these have a 
corporate existence, a tradition, an individuality that does not belong 
to North Bradford, Central Portsmouth, South-West Norfolk, or East 
Edinburgh. The new system would bring about the restoration, in an 
improved form, of an old unity that was only destroyed by the 
deliberate introduction of the present single-member system as recently 
as 1884.* 

We turn now from the new constituencies to the method of voting. 
The elector would receive his ballot paper at the polling station much as 
he does now, but instead of finding on it two, three, or four names, as 
he commonly does at present, would see on it anything from, say, five 
to twelve or more names. How many candidates there would be would 
depend in part, of course, on the size of the constituency, but it would 
also be- affected by other considerations to which we shall refer a little 
later. 

Taking his paper to the polling booth, the elector votes by simply 
placing a figure 1 against the name of the candidate whom he would 
most like to see successful, a figure 2 against his next choice, a figure 
3 against his third choice, and so on. He can go on in this way until he 
has indicated his order of preference for all the candidates — or he can 
stop short at any point he chooses. He is quite free to please himself 
how many or how few preferences he will indicate. When he has carried 
out this very simple task the voter’s job is done. He places his paper in 
the ballot box and walks out of the polling station. The whole process 
takes hardly any longer than that at present in use : it could scarcely be 
easier hr more straightforward. 

The counting of fhe votes is a more complicated business, but it is 
* See footnote on page 142. 
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governed throughout by exact rules and is quite free from ambiguity or 
uncertainty. The first step is to sort all the voting papers according to 
the firs! preferences marked on them. Next each candidate’s first-* 
preference votes are counted, and the sum of these gives jhe grand 
total of valid votes recorded, The quota has next to be determined: 
this is done by dividing the grand total of votes by a number which is 
one more than the number of members to be elected. The quota is the 
-whole number next above the result of this division. Suppose, for 
example, that the total number of valid votes recorded is 184,562 in a 
constituency returning five members. The total vote divided by 6 gives 
30,760-3, and the quota is therefore 30,761. 

Now, any candidate whose total number of first-preference votes is 
equal to, or exceeds, the quota is immediately declared elected. Not 
more than five candidates (in a five-member constituency) could pos- 
sibly be elected in this way : for, deducting their five quotas from the 
grand total, there is less than a quota left for all the rest of the candi- 
dates together. In the numerical example given, five times 30,761 
amounts to 153,805, and consequently there could not be more than 
30,7*7 first-preference votes left over for any remaining candidate or 
candidates, and that is less than a quota. 

In practice votes are not as evenly distributed as this, and it is un- 
likely that more than two or three of the candidates will be elected on 
this first count. Those who are so elected will be likely to have received 
first preferences amounting to considerably more than the necessary 
quota : that is, they will have received considerably more votes than 
they need for their success. Their surplus votes arc accordingly trans- 
ferred to the candidates who have not yet secured election. Moreover— 
and this is important — each successful candidate’s surplus votes are 
transferred proportionately to the second preferences shown on the 
whole of his papers (except that the second preferences shown for any 
other candidate already elected are ignored and the third preferences on 
those papers taken instead). 

In the numerical example given, let us suppose that the candidate 
who leads the poll on the first count has 42,186 first-preference votes— 
that is, 11,425 more than the quota which he needs to secure election. 
Now suppose that on his 42,186 voting papers there are 9,284 second 
preferences for a particular not-yet-elected candidate. Then this latter 
candidate receives, as an addition to his first-preference poll, a number 
of voles amounting to of the surplus 11,425 not required by the 
top candidate: that is, he receives an addition of 2,514 votes. The other • 
not-yet-clected candidates similarly receive their respective proportions 
of the top candidate’s surplus. In the same way the surplus votes of 
each other elected candidate are distributed to the not-yet-elected can- 
didates. When all the surplus votes of all the candidates elected on the 
first count have been so distributed, it will probably be found that these 
additional votes have sufficed to bring one or mere of the remaining 
candidates up to the quota. Any such candidate is now declared elected. 
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If all the seats are filled on this second count, that completes the 
election. It will probably be found, however, that there arc still one or 
J more places to be filled. In that event the next step is to eliminate the 
candidate who is now at the bottom of the poll : the whole of his votes 
are transferred to the other not-yet-elected candidates in accordance 
with the next available preferences shown on his paper£ (“Next avail- 
able” means “next excluding candidates already elected.”) If this does 
not suffice to fill the remaining seat or seats, the process is repeated by 
the exclusion of the candidate now at the bottom of the poll, and the 
transfer of his votes as a whole in accordance with the next available 
preferences shown on his papers. Eventually in this way all the seals 
are filled. 

To the reader who meets it for the first time this vote-counting pro- 
cess may seem cumbersome and confusing. He can be reassured : every 
step is taken strictly in accordance with predetermined regulations, and 
the whole business, although lengthier than the count for a simple 
majority, is not really cumbersome at all.* 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ELECTORAL REFORM : FURTHER DISCUSSION 

In the preceding chapter we have surveyed the practical conditions 
that should be fulfilled by the new electoral method that we seek as a 
substitute for the present single-member majority system, and have 
reached the conclusion that the only known method that complies with 
these conditions and does not depart unnecessarily from traditional 
ways is that of the single transferable vote. We have seen how this 
method operates, including both the process of voting and the process 
of counting the votes. We have now to consider rather more definitely 
how far the single transferable vote system does really fulfil our re- 
quirements as a whole, and then to notice and answer some of the more 
usual objections that are raised against the system by hostile critics. 
Let us accordingly first see how far the new system meets our require- 
ments, direct and indirect. 

So far as the practical conditions that we laid down early in the pre- 
ceding chapter arc concerned it certainly does so. In the first place, the 
organization of the constituencies is indisputably on a geographical 
basis. In the second place, the system is adapted, as the present system 
is not, to the representation of the electors on the basis of their political 
opinions : for the minimum of three seats to a constituency allows each 

* Readers who desire a more detailed explanation of the system, or who 
would like information on a number of points not dealt with in this brief account, 
may be referred to The Case for Electoral Reform, by S. R. Daniels (1938). in 
which they will find a particularly lucid and interesting account of it. 1 * Much 
information is also to be found in the reports and pamphlets published from 
time to time by the Proportional Representation Society. 
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party the opportunity of representation, and the provisions for the 
transfer of surplus votes ensure that this opportunity shall be genuine. 
Both systems have the geographical basis : but the present system, by* 
reason'of its structure, is inherently unsuitable for the represegtation of 
opinion. 

If we turn from these practical conditions to the aims that underlie 
them, we still find in the single transferable vote system the fulfilment 
of our requirements. Let us briefly review the aims we have set before 
us and see how the old and new systems compare with respect to them. 

Our first aim was to find a system less clumsy and capricious than 
the one we now have. At present if one party in a division is appreciably 
stronger than the others that party gets a monopoly of representation 
and the others are virtually disfranchised : if, on the other hand, the 
parties are nearly equal in strength the result of an election is deter- 
mined by what is little more than a gamble, for the seat goes to the 
party that can rake up even a solitary vote more than either of the 
others separately, and it does not matter if the successful party is much 
in a piinority of the total votes cast. 

With the single transferable vote, however, both the clumsiness and 
the caprice are swept away. It is no longer possible for a minority to 
defeat a majority, nor for one party to monopolize representation. ' 
Every candidate must secure a quota of votes for success, but if he gets 
that quota he is sure of a seat. Every party that has any substantial 
following in a constituency is bound to obtain some representation. The 
fantastic results in the county of Cornwall, where in 1923 all five seats 
went to the Liberals, in 1924 all five went to the Conservatives, and in 
1929 all five reverted to the Liberals, are typical of the present erratic 
system. They would be impossible with the single transferable vote, 
which would almost certainly have given two seats each to the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties throughout, the fifth seat going probably 
to the Liberals in 1923, to the Conservatives or to Labour in 1924, and 
to Labour in 1929. The political views of the electors of the county as a 
whole changed only slightly: the violent changes in representation 
were due to the clumsy irresponsibility of the voting system. 

Our next aim was to give more scope to and make better use of the 
native shrewdness and good sense of the electorate. As we have already 
seen, the present system makes no use whatever of the elector in its 
numerous uncontested elections, frequently offers him no candidate of 
his own party in contested elections, gives him no choice on personal 
grounds within his own party, and generally makes him feel that his 
vote is completely futile in nine cases out of ten. In such conditions 
there is little encouragement to the elector to take an intelligent interest 
in the usS of his vote, or in politics generally. With the single transfer- 
able vote, however, he could always go to the poll, since there would be 
no uficontested elections. He would practically always find a candidate 
of his own party to vote for, and as a general rule would find more than 
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one— perhaps sometimes as many as half a dozen— such candidates to 
choose between on their personal merits and demerits. Moreover, he 
knows that his vote is worth something: it may not do all he would 
like, but it cannot be completely futile as it so often is now. Even if he 
should belong to some minority party too tiny to hope for a seat itself, 
he can still use his vote intelligently to help the return of the candidates 
least objectionable to him politically and most desirable on grounds ol 
integrity and ability. He has in every case a list of candidates to stud; 
and discuss and compare, a variety of personnel and party to choose 
between, that adds zest to the whole business and encourages interest 
in political affairs in general. 

How many candidates’ names would the elector be likely to find on 
his ballot paper? That would vary considerably according to the size of 
the constituency and the views taken by the various parties of their 
chances of success. It is unlikely that the lists would be inordinately 
lengthy, for, the gambling element being almost entirely eliminated, no 
party could hope to sweep the board in a sensational coup, and there 
would be no point in putting up more candidates than had any chance 
of success. On the other hand, since the vote is transferable, there would 
be no need to hesitate about putting up a sufficient number of candi- 
dates to secure the most seats possible. Roughly it means that each 
party may be expected to put forward enough candidates to take as 
many seats as an optimistic estimate would give it and no more. As an 
example, in Edinburgh under the new system one might expect to find 
three or four Conservative candidates standing, two or three Labour, a 
Liberal, and perhaps an Independent. That would make round about 
eight candidates in all for the five seats, against the thirteen candidates 
who stood under the present system in 1935. Each voter would have a 
much wider choice than before— say eight candidates to choose from 
instead of two or three — yet there would be fewer wasted candidatures, 
since only about three candidates would be unsuccessful against eight 
in 1935. 

The third aim on our list was to secure a system that would reflect 
more accurately the state of political feeling in the country. The presef.t 
system by its very nature is unable to reflect accurately the state of 
political opinion in even a single constituency; for it has only one seat 
to offer to an electorate that comprises three or more parties. Each 
result is therefore necessarily a distortion of the facts— in the case of 
the minority successes a gross distortion — and the sum of a series of 
distortions is not necessarily or even probably the truth. How far it is 
from the truth in actual practice we have already shown. With the 
single transferable vote, however, the multi-member constituencies 
allow of a much closer approximation to the facts in each locality, and 
the sunj of all the results — though not mathematically precise — gives a 
very much truer picture of the state of political feeling in the country as 
a whole. There would not be, nor should we expect, exact proportion- 
ality of representation, but the final result of a general election could 
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no longer completely falsify the wishes of the electorate as it sometimes 
does now, and is liabh to do at any time under the present system. 

The fourth and last aim on our list was to secure a better balanced 
House of Commons and promote a higher general standard of integrity, 
ability, and zeal amongst candidates and members. The fulfilment of 
this aim depenSs very largely on the financial reforms discussed in the 
previous chapter, but adoption of the single transferable vote would 
greatly help. It would abolish the party “pocket boroughs”, the safe 
seats into which at present the respective parties can put practically 
anyone they choose, and it would expose all candidates to the salutary 
experience of a contest at every election. Hence party machines would 
have to pay more attention to merit and less to wealth and influence in 
choosing their candidates — or run the risk of alienating both their own 
more critical members and the discriminating non-party voters. 

Further, the removal of artificial financial and other restrictions on 
candidature for and membership of the House of Commons will greatly 
increase the number of potential candidates available both locally and 
nationally. But the total number of candidates actually put forward by 
a leading party will be less than under the present system, since, though 
it will be likely to contest every constituency, it will be useless, and 
indeed unwise, to contest every seat. Consequently, with more potential 
candidates available and fewer actual candidates required, the process of 
adopting candidates will be much more selective than it is at present, 
and so in yet another way the standard of personal fitness required will 
be raised. 

We may claim, then, that the single transferable vote fulfils all the 
requirements that we, starting from fundamental considerations, laid 
down as necessary in any new electoral system. We can make this claim 
with all the more assurance since the method has been tested pretty 
thoroughly in practice by now and has stood up to that test most suc- 
cessfully. 

Objections have, of course, been raised against the single transferable 
vote. A full discussion of these would take too long and be out of place 
here, but it may be useful to mention some of the more usual and to 
indicate briefly the answers to them. 

1. That the system is artificial. If by this is meant that it is not a law 
of nature, the answer is that in that sense the whole of civilization is 
artificial. If it is meant that the system involves a departure from present 
practice, the answer is that so does any reform. But intrinsically the 
present system, notwithstanding its superficial simplicity, is far more 
artificial as a means of determining the political opinion of the country 
than is the single transferable vote. 

2. That the system is complicated and could not be understood by 
the electof. This objection displays a singular contempt for the intelli- 
gence of the electorate, and a generation that tackles successfully the 
intrica'cies of cross-word puzzles and football pool icoupons may well 
smile at it. Voters so mentally deficient as to be unable to vote for 
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perhaps eight or a dozen candidates in the order of their preference are 
not fit to vote at all. As a matter of fact, experience shows that electors 
' do not find the anticipated difficulties. In the Irish Free State general 
election, of 1933, conducted on the single transferable vote system, the 
percentage of papers rendered invalid from all causes was only just over 
1 per cent for the whole country, though there was a hfevy poll* The 
counting of the votes is, of course, more complex than under the present 
system, but it presents no difficulty whatever to a competent staff and is 
completely free from uncertainty or ambiguity. 

3. That the change-over from the present system would cause con- 
fusion. This has been seriously put forward; otherwise' it would seem 
too childish to need an answer. Naturally any change-over from one 
system to another, in any sphere, causes a certain amount of incon- 
venience for the moment, and may possibly involve an occasional mis- 
take or misunderstanding. But there is no reason to think that this 
would be serious; much bigger changes in the organization of our 
communal life have been carried through quite easily and with little 
confusion. 

4. That elections would be much more expensive to candidates.Vhere 
might be something in this, though it is doubtful whether the effect 
would be as serious as objectors claim : but in any case the objection 
would lose its force if the financial reforms already suggested were put 
into action. 

5. That candidates would lose personal touch with the electors. This 
argument is out of date. Such persona! touch with electors as there was, 
say, before 1918 disappeared to a great extent with the repeated exten- 
sions of the suffrage, and with the final adoption of adult suffrage there 
is next to nothing left of it, With electorates ranging from a minimum 
of over 27,000 voters (Barnard Castle) up to nearly 170,000 voters 
(Romford) in a single division, how can any candidate, even now, make 
personal contact with more than a very small fraction of them? 

6. That a multiplicity of small parties would result. This appears to 
be a mere assertion unsupported by any valid evidence or sound argu- 
ment. True, the state of parties in France and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent (before 1939) is sometimes adduced as evidence : unfortunately for 
those who put it forward, these countries do not use and never have used 
the single transferable vote. The various “list” systems of election em- 
ployed in some of them are utterly different from the single transferable 
vote. The fact that the general term “proportional representation” has 
been applied to both does not excuse the essential dishonesty of attack- 
ing one system for the alleged failings of totally different systems. More- 
over, the complex of parties and groups abroad originated chiefly in 
religious, racial, and other causes that have nothing to do with voting 
systems. In many cases the small parties there have (or hadT a history 
that antedates their present (or recent) electoral arrangements. It must 
not be forgotten, either, that we in this country are never free for long 

* S. R. Daniels, op. cit„ page 55, 
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from small parties. At the present time the following, at least, are repre- 
sented in the House of Commons in addition to the main Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour parties'; Liberal National, National Labour, Inde- * 
pendent*Labour, Communist, and Co-operative. Each of these has its 
own separate party organization. 

7. That the Mouse of Commons would be inundated with cranks and 
faddists. The objectors who put this forward must have a poor opinion 
of their fellow-electors. It is, again, mere assertion unsupported by any 
trustworthy evidence. Even under the present system an occasional 
member who might be dubbed a crank gets elected— a prohibitionist, 
for example— not to mention various independents who display eccen- 
tricities that set them apart from their fellow-independents. This would, 
no doubt, still happen occasionally, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it would be widespread. As Daniels has pointed out* it takes con- 
siderably more votes to elect a member under the single transferable 
vote system than it does under the present system; where, then, would 
the crank find his chance? 

8. That it would increase the power of the party machines. This 
objection is frankly ludicrous : the very reverse is likely to be the case, 
as will be gathered from our preceding discussions. If it would in fact 
“increase the power of the professional organizer in politics”, as Laski 
asserts, f then we may ask why the organizations of the two biggest 
parties in this country are opposed to it? As a matter of fact, Laski’s 
assertion is probably based, whether correctly or no, on th<r continental 
“list” systems, but as he applies it to proportional representation in 
general he must be answered on that basis. Moreover, as Laski himself 
points out, legislatures even under the present systems “are so driven by 
the pressure of party control that the private member has, for the most 
part, been reduced to the status of a voting machine”.! 

9. That by-elections could not be held. Undoubtedly the present 
method of holding by-elections would not be available. There are, 
however, a number of methods by which the difficulty could be over- 
come. Moreover, the present supposed importance of by-elections as a 
kind of “political barometer” would be considerably decreased under a 
system not subject to the violent and irresponsible fluctuations that are 
inherent in the present electoral system. 

10. That it would lead to weak government and, in particular, to 
minority or coalition government. Of all the arguments put forward 
against proportional representation as a general principle, and therefore 
against the single transferable vote, probably the one most deserving of 
serious consideration is that of the difficulty of obtaining a clear party 
majority and consequently— in the opinion of the critics— a strong 
government. Let us therefore examine it carefully. 

The argutaent implies, perhaps, rather more than its propounders 

• * S. R. Daniels, op. cit., page 63. 

t H, J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (1931), page 815. 
t H. J. Laski, Democracy in Ciisis (1933), page 77. 
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realize. It may be analysed into components as follows : (a) It is seldom 
that any party has a clear majority of votes in the country, (i>) Therefore 
* any system of proportional representation— i.e., any system that allo- 
cates seats in accordance with votes— will normally not give any party 
a clear majority of seats in the House of Commons, (c) The present 
system generally gives a clear majority of seats to some wne party, even 
if that party has only a minority of votes in the country, (d) The 
present system therefore avoids minority and coalition governments. 

( e ) It is essential, or at least extremely desirable, that government should 
be by a clear party majority in the House of Commons and not by a 
minority in that House nor by a coalition of parties. (/) Therefore the 
present system is preferable to any system of proportional represen- 
tation. 

We can accept (a), for, as we have shown in Chapter X, in only one 
of the seven mier-war general elections (1931) did any party secure a 
majority of votes in the country . The acceptance of ( b ) follows logically 
on that of («). We can also accept (c) as fairly correct, for the present 
voting system gave a clear majority of seats in the House to the Con- 
servative party in every inter-war election except those of 1936 and 
i929. So far, then, we have found nothing to dispute in the argument. 
From this point onwards, however, we are unable to accept it as either 
logical or in accordance with the facts. The next component (d) is a 
non iequitur, and it is in fact contradicted by experience. Under the 
present single-member majority system we have had, in the twenty-four 
years from December 1918 to December 1942, the different types of 
government as follows : 

Years Months 

Coalition government .15 2 

Minority government 3 0 

Straight majority party government 5 10 

Total ... 24 0 

We have had, therefore, less than six years of straight majority party 
government, and over eighteen years of what the critics call “weak” 
government— that is, minority and coalition government — in the last 
twenty-four years; and that is under the present system of voting. 
Whatever the evils of minority and coalition government may be. it 
simply will not do to use them as an argument against changing over to 
the single transferable vote, for the present method of voting is clearly 
no barrier at all against those forms of government. Consequently, 
component (</) above being proved untrue, component (f) falls to the 
ground and the whole argument collapses. 

To say this is not to assert that minority and coalition governments 
have proved themselves “strong” or even satisfactory in tfee very long 
innings they have had in recent times. (It is nearly fourteen years since 
the last straight majority party government went out of office.) (What is 
clear is that if ininority and coalition governments are caused by the 
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nature of the voting system, then it is the present system that is the 
villain, of the piece, and not the single transferable vote. 

Moreover, there seems good reason to believe that many of the draw- 
backs aad vices of coalition and minority governments as we have 
experienced them in the last twenty-four years are due to the conditions 
set up by the present voting system. Under the much healthier con- 
ditions that would prevail with the single transferable vote it is probable 
that these drawbacks and vices would largely disappear. This has been 
well pointed out by Ramsay Muir,* and his words on the subject are 
worth studying. The new system would bring about many changes, in- 
cluding a different and almost certainly more civilized outlook on many 
questions, and there is no reason to suppose that the evils inherent in 
the present system would survive the extinction of that system. 

It may be noted, by the w'ay, that in the fifteen years and more of 
coalition government that w'e have had since 1918 the coalitions have in 
each case been formed from all the major parties (though not always 
supported by the whole of each party). Consequently they gave us the 
serious disadvantages that arise when the opposition is weak and lack- 
ing in Cohesion. If under a reformed electoral system coalitions were to 
continue, it seems probable that they would normally be two-party 
coalitions only, with the third party unitedly in opposition : a much 
healthier state of affairs. 

There is, moreover, another very serious drawback to the present 
system that detracts from its value in producing “strong” government. 
Indisputably the system tends not merely to misrepresent or exaggerate 
the views of the electors, but also to give majorities in the House of 
Commons— whether for a single party, as in 1906, or for a coalition, 
as in 1918 and 1931— that are disastrously large. The really strong 
government is not the one with an immense numerical superiority over 
a tiny and enfeebled opposition : that stands out pretty clearly as one 
of the lessons of political history. Such an electoral “landslide” may 
cause jubilation in the general run of members of the successful party 
or parties at the time, but the more statesmanlike leaders of that party 
or parties will regret and deplore it. They know that it is not in the 
interests of good government, and in the long run probably not even in 
the party interests. Bonar Law’s son writes of his father: “I can recall 
the dismay with which he greeted the election returns of 1918 and the 
disasters which he foresaw piling up in the wake of that swollen 
majority”. Yet bloated majorities of this kind are typical of the present 
system, and it was only thirteen years later that the even more disas- 
trous “landslide” of 1931 took place. This aspect of the single-member 
majority system is one that its supporters would do well to ponder. 

I think, then, that a study of the way the present system actually 
works in practice, as distinct from theory, should convince any im- 
partial person that it is not in fact a system that can be recommended or 

• J 

* Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed (1933), chapter V, section VI. 

t Richard K. Law, M.P., in the Manchester Guardian, 14th November 1942. 
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defended on the ground that it produces “strong government”. To mis- 
quote a well-known saying : ‘The way to get cured of an excessive ad- 
* miration for the single-member majority system is to go and look at it.” 

If, ino-spite of all these arguments, there is still a hankering after 
single-party majority government— which, be it noted, we have not had 
in operation for the last dozen years — I suggest that it ^ could be more 
reliably and more honestly obtained by adopting the single transferable 
vote in place of the present erratic and capricious system, and then 
giving the Prime Minister of a minority government the right to co-opt 
as members of parliament a limited number— say not more than fifty — 
of the unsuccessful candidates at the previous general election. Since his 
party would normally be the strongest party in the House, this addition 
would usually give him a small actual majority, and in any case would 
appreciably strengthen the forces at his command. 

I do not recommend this expedient : it is a departure from the prin- 
ciple of election and is open to many objections. But I maintain that if 
we must procure support for the government, beyond what it is entitled 
to by its real strength in the country, then this would be a saner and 
infinitely more honest way of doing it than by the continuance r of the 
present vicious system. 

Some of the opposition to a change is undoubtedly due to a love of 
the two-party system as a theory of government. The devotees of that 
system, however, ignore two important facts : (a) that the actual history 
of the supposed two-party system does not show it in nearly as favour- 
able a light as does the theory; and (6) that whatever the merits of a 
two-party system, they are beside the point if in fact we have more than 
two parties. 

As to (a) : we have not had a two-party system in real force for very 
many years. The Irish Nationalist party had a long history and a great 
influence on the course of British politics. The Liberal Unionist party 
was, at least in its early days, another separate force. Before these 
parties had disappeared from Westminster the Labour party was on the 
scene and making itself felt. 

As to (h) : there has long been a desire on the part of certain people, 
particularly in the Labour party, to say that the Liberal party “ought” 
to die out, and even to say that it is dead. But the facts show that 
Liberalism, for good or ill, persistently declines to die. Even the tre- 
mendous handicap imposed by the present voting system has not suc- 
ceeded in killing it, as the big aggregate vote it has secured in election 
after election shows. In any case it is utterly wrong, for the sake of a 
theory, to attempt to stifle the views of millions of electors, and force 
everybody into one or other of two parties. It is only a step from that to 
the fascist and nazi practice of destroying all but one party. 

One other argument in favour of the present system shoifid perhaps 
be mentioned. This argument is directed to rebut the criticisms of the 
present system that are made on the ground that a small turn&ver of 
votes between one election and the next may produce a big turnover of 
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seats. The argument runs that the smalt size of the turnover of votes is 
no measure of its true significance, for the marginal voters who really 
determine the results of elections under the present system (the “hard * 
core” of, each party always voting loyally for that party) are really the 
most intelligent part of the electorate, and are rightly given what are in 
effect casting v'jtes. 

It would take too long to analyse and rebut this argument in full 
detail. But it seems to me that it is effectively demolished by two con- 
siderations: (a) The marginal voters who change sides between one 
election and another include not only the intelligent people of inde- 
pendent and critical mind, but also the ignorant and ill-informed, who 
are the natural prey of the political stunter, the victims of the dishonest 
“slogan” — and who shall say that these are not more numerous than 
the others? ( b ) The marginal voter has no opportunity to make his 
supposed intelligent casting vote effective in the numerous “safe” seats. 
Hence, even if there is a grain of truth in the argument, it is a very 
ineffective one when weighed in the balance against the reasons for 
getting rid of the present system. 

Wejhave now recorded and answered the chief objections that are 
urged against the single transferable vote and in favour of the present 
electoral system* It seems to me, however, that the case for the pro- 
posed change is overwhelming if the facts are studied fully and without 
prejudice. It is not a matter of this or that minor point one way or the 
other : it is the whole effect of the present system, as set out in detail in 
Part I of this book and discussed in the later parts, that condemns it. 
There is a natural reluctance on the part of timid and conservatively 
minded people of all parties to face up to the need for big reforms : but 
the need here is great and urgent, and I suggest that the hesitating may 
be reassured by the indisputable success of the single transferable vote 
over periods of years in Eire, in Tasmania, and elsewhere. 

Finally I commend to the reader these words of Lord Lochee : “I 
do not believe that the cause of good government is bound up with the 
maintenance of a distorted representation, or that British statesman- 
ship would be unable to cope with the problems which a better system 
might bring in its train”. 


CHAPTER XXV 
SUBSIDIARY REFORMS 

The financial and electoral reforms put forward and discussed in the 
preceding chapters should go most of the way towards providing the 
improved parliamentary representation that we desire to see. The 

* For furfher discussions see Ramsay Muir. op. at., chapter V, sections IV and 
V; S. R. Daniels, op. cit., chapters 8, 9, and 10; and the publications Arf tB6 
Proportional Representation Society. 

f Report of the Royal Commission on Systems of Election (1910), Note by 
Lord Lochee, 
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financial proposals should do much to secure a wider choice of candi- 
dates and give opportunities for many people now altogether excluded 
* to take their fair share of representation, while the change of electoral 
system ,$ould complete those effects, make better use of the qualities of 
the electors, and ensure that the House of Commons is better balanced, 
more suitably equipped, and a more accurate reflectioa of the state of 
political feeling and opinion in the country. Nevertheless there are 
various other matters in which some change seems necessary or desir- 
able, and some minor innovations that might help to secure the results 
that we desire. 

First let us consider a few points in connexion with the personal 
qualifications of members. It is clear that we cannot by any direct 
means ensure that every member shall possess the high degree of in- 
tegrity and intelligence and the particular kind of temperament and 
education that we have suggested in Chapter XX to be desirable. These 
are matters in which we must largely rely on indirect measures, and we 
can hope that the changed conditions and methods, both financial and 
electoral, that we have suggested would go a long way towards raising 
the general standard. It would no doubt be a good thing if wo> could 
take more positive steps, but we must beware of any temptation to 
suggest the imposition of restrictions or requirements that might in the 
long run do more harm than good. Anything in the nature of an 
examination test, no matter how carefully planned, would almost cer- 
tainly fall into this category. If it were made of a simple character, 
success in it would have very little significance, while if it required a 
comparatively high standard of intellectual ability and knowledge it 
would almost certainly exclude some potential candidates of sterling 
character and excellent practical ability. Whatever its superficial attrac- 
tions might be at first sight, such an expedient could not be regarded as 
acceptable. We must not deprive the plutocratic class of its present 
privileges in order to endow with them a new academic governing class. 

A more practicable step, and one far less open to adverse criticism, 
would be to require every candidate to present verified credentials to 
the electorate he seeks to represent in parliament. He should be obliged 
to state his age, date of birth, and place of residence; to specify any 
university degrees, diplomas, professional qualifications, and so on, that 
he holds; to give the essential facts of his career, including his service 
on county councils, borough councils, education committees, etc. (if 
any), and his present occupation if he has one: and he should have to 
have all these facts verified by some such independent body as the Civil 
Service Commission, which would be quite impartial and trustworthy. 

That should be compulsory ; but he should also be given the oppor- 
tunity of undergoing voluntarily a series of psychological intelligence 
and aptitude tests, such as those that have beer! developed by the 
Natidnal Institute of Industrial Psychology for the selection of indus- 
trial and other personnel for particular occupations. These tests might 
be specially devised and prepared for the purpose by the National 
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Institute, which has the necessary expert staff and experience, but they 
should be conducted by the Civil Service Commission or some similarly 
authoritative and impartial body. They should, as I have said, b# 
optional, and there should be no question of passing or failing. But 
•where the tests were taken the results should be officially published, 
together with/he verified particulars of age, career, etc., by the investi- 
gating Commission. This would give the electors dependable informa- 
tion about each candidate — now sometimes sadly lacking — and some 
means of comparing the qualifications, experience, and personal char- 
acteristics of those who sought their votes. Candidates who shirked the 
psychological tests would have to put up with the inferences that the 
electors might draw as to the reasons for their unwillingness to be 
tested. 

These proposals are, I believe, novel, and 1 have no doubt that some 
candidates would find them unwelcome : for example, the rich non- 
entity who at present is able to “buy" a seat, and the shadier type of 
candidate with a plausible tongue and. like Chu Chin Chow, “a record 
strangely clean”. But I suggest that anything that can be done to raise 
the standard of integrity amongst candidates and members is well worth 
while, and if this verification of credentials helped to exclude doubtful 
people from parliament it would be doing a real service. The candidate 
of better type, keen, intelligent, and upright, would have nothing to fear 
from the process, even if he had the misfortune to be comparatively 
uneducated in the formal sense. I believe that once the scheme was 
established and working and its implications realized it could do nothing 
but good. Selection committees would be driven to paying less attention 
to wealth and influence and blind party subservience, and more to the 
qualities of mind and spirit and experience that are desirable and even, 
essential in the potential member of parliament. Electors, with the 
official records in front of them, would not only have better means; 
than they now have of judging the comparative merits of the candidates 
who came seeking their votes, but they would also have their interests 
stirred, first and directly in the candidates and the contest, and second 
and indirectly in the whole business of politics and public affairs. 

Another suggestion for improving the qualifications of candidates 
has been put forward by Professor Laski. “If members,” he says, “were, 
before their candidature was legal, required to serve three years on a 
local body, they would gain the ‘feel’ of institutions so necessary to 
success. We should then have some evidence of a real wish on their 
part to grasp the nature of public business; and we should, I think, do 
not a little to revivify local life by making it the necessary avenue to a 
career in the national assembly. We should not, thereby, exclude any 
serious person from a political career, and it would not be difficult to 
devise alternative qualifications (such as membership of the civil service) 
for those to whom membership of a local body had been « priori 
impossible.”* , 

* H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (1931), page 340. 
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As a matter of fact, there are already very many members of parlia- 
ment who have had experience of service on a county, borough, or 
district council, or on a local education committee. The suggested re- 
quirement, however, might do some good, and could not do much harm 
unless, as*might prove to be the case, it presented in particular instances 
an almost insuperable obstacle. A man or woman cannot obtain the 
membership of a local body as of right, however meritorious and 
capable he or she may be, and it would probably be necessary to accept 
alternative qualifications on a rather wider basis than that suggested 
by L'aski. 

It seems probable, by the way, that the greatest benefit from the 
operation of this regulation would not be found in its effects on parlia- 
ment, useful though they might be, but in its effects on local councils. 
These councils are ail too often handicapped in their work by the 
parochial narrowness and ignorance of a considerable proportion of 
their members. It may be that the application of the regulation would 
not only directly bring into the ranks of the councils an increased 
number of men and women of better education and wider outlook, but 
would also indirectly effect further improvements by tending to .raise 
the general standard required of candidates for election to such bodies. 

It is interesting to observe that Laski’s proposal would, if adopted, 
have the effect of raising the lower age-limit for membership of the 
House of Commons from twenty-one to about twenty-five. This would 
not make very much difference to the House as a whole, since few 
members enter before twenty-five now, but it would be a step in the 
right direction. I should, however, much prefer to see that matter dealt 
with more directly by requiring all candidates for parliament to have 
reached the age of thirty at the time of nomination, as suggested in 
Chapter XX. It is unnecessary here to repeat the arguments there put 
forward in favour of this change, but I suggest that it is a step which 
should certainly be taken, and quite as much for its indirect as for its 
direct effects. 

We turn from these questions of the personal qualifications of mem- 
bers of parliament to the question of the franchise. With the lowering 
of the age at which women were qualified to vote from thirty to twenty- 
one in 1928 adult suffrage was at last achieved, and the franchise ques- 
tions that had figured so prominently in programmes of reform for so 
many years were pretty generally regarded as settled. So they were, no 
doubt, so far as extensions of the franchise were concerned, for prac- 
tically every adult was now entitled to a vote, and I do not think that it 
has yet been seriously proposed to give the vote to minors. But the 
democratic principle of “one elector, one vote” is still contravened by 
two survivals from the old days of property qualifications and plurd 
voting, These two anomalies are, of course, the university .franchise 
and tha occupation franchise. They differ from each other in one im- 
portant respect: thjp university voters are organized into special uni- 
versity constituencies and exercise their additional votes only in those 
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constituencies, whereas the occupation voters are not organized into 
special constituencies, but use their extra votes in ordinary county and 
borough divisions. This difference, of course, may be regarded as the» 
reflection of the differences in their historical origins. We need not 
discuss that aspect here, but because of that difference of organization 
we must consider these two surviving “plural” franchises separately. 

The continuance of the university franchise seems to be defended 
chiefly on two grounds : first, that it gives to educated men and women 
—who, scattered over the country, are too few in numbers to have 
much influence locally on elections — a chance to return members to 
parliament who can represent their particular point of view and make 
a particular and useful contribution to parliamentary discussions; and, 
second, that it provides opportunities for a limited number of highly 
qualified men and women who have attained some eminence in other 
walks of life but are not party politicians to enter the House of Com- 
mons as Independent members. There is, I think, a certain amount of 
truth in both contentions— we have already noticed that two distin- 
guished Independent members at the present time (Eleanor Rathbone 
and A- P. Herbert) sit for university divisions— but the history of the 
university constituencies in general shows that they commonly return 
members who are indistinguishable in type from the ordinary party 
members sitting for ordinary county and borough divisions. In these 
circumstances the case for the continuance of the university franchise 
and the university seats is not, even under the present system, a par- 
ticularly strong one. With the adoption of the single transferable vote, 
and the better opportunities that that system would give to outstanding 
non-party men and women to secure election, whatever justification it 
now has would disappear, and we could see it abolished with little or 
no regret. 

But if the case for the retention of the university franchise is not very 
strong, that for the retention of the occupation franchise appears to be 
non-existent— except on the old undemocratic assumption that property 
is of more importance than persons. Even on that assumption, however, 
the franchise is illogical, indefensible, and ridiculous. If a person is in 
occupation, for the purpose of business, profession, or trade, of land or 
other premises situated in a constituency other than that in which he or 
she resides of a yearly value (defined as the gross estimated rental) of 
£10 or more, both the person and the wife or husband of the person are 
entitled to votes in respect of that land or premises in addition to the 
votes which they get in respect of their residence qualification.* But if 
a farmer cultivating hundreds of acres, or a business man owning a 
large store or running a huge cotton mill lives in the same constituency 
as that in which his business land or premises is situated, neither he nor 
his wife gets a vote in respect oE that business qualification. A small 
lock-up shop will give two votes if the occupier and his wife live in the 
next constituency — possibly only a few yards awjy — but the biggest 
* The Constitutional Year Book, 1933, page 295. 
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business in the country will not give one vote if the occupier lives in the 
same constituency. Could anything be more ludicrous? Whatever case 
i there might be from certain non-democratic points of view for a 
property qualification for a vote, there is none at all for the present 
business‘premises occupation franchise. Clearly it ought to be abolished 
out of hand. , 

With these suggestions for the simplification and unification of the 
parliamentary franchise we may consider our scheme for the co- 
ordinated and correlated reform of parliamentary representation as a 
whole to be fairly rounded off, But, though they are of much less 
general importance, there are certain anomalies in the qualifications for 
membership of the House of- Commons, and in any comprehensive 
reform legislation these should certainly be rectified. They have already 
been pointed out near the end of Chapter XIII, and need not be re- 
capitulated here. 
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APPENDIX I 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES CONSULTED IN THE 
PREPARATION OF PART I 

Whitaker’s Almanack. 

Constitutional Year Book. 

Debrett’s House of Commons. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. 

The Times House of Commons 1935. 

Who’s Who. 

Who Was Who. 

Who’s Who in Engineering. 

Universities Year Book. 

Board of Education Annual Report. 

Census of England and Wales. 

Census of Scotland. 

University Calendars, Professional Lists, Peerages, etc., were also 
consulted. 


APPENDIX II 

CENSUS OCCUPATION-GROUPS 
I. Fishermen. 

II. Agricultural Occupations. 

HI. Mining and Quarrying Occupations. 

IV. Workers in the Treatment of Non-Metallic Mine and Quarry 
Products. 

V. Makers of Bricks, Pottery, and Glass. 

VI. Workers in Chemical Processes : Makers of Paints, Oils, etc. 
VH. Metal Workers (not Electro-Plate or Precious Metals). 

VIII. Workers in Precious Metals and Electro-Plate. 

IX. Electrical Apparatus Makers and Fitters (not elsewhere 
enumerated) and Electricians. 

X. Makers of Watches, Clocks, and Scientific Instruments. 

XI. Workers in Skins and Leather and Makers of Leather and 

Leather Substitute Goods (not Boots or Shoes). 

XII. Textile Workers. 

XIII. Makers of Textile Goods and Articles of Dress. 

XIV. Makers of Food, Drinks, and Tobacco. 

XV. Workers in Wood and Furniture. 

XVI. Makers of and Workers in Paper and Cardboard; Boot 

binders, etc. 
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XVII. Printers and Photographers. 

XVIII. Builders, Bricklayers, Stone and Slate Workers : Contractors. 
*• XIX. Painters and Decorators. 

XX. JVorkers in Other Materials. . 

XXI. Workers in Mixed or Undefined Materials (not elsewhere 

enumerated), « 

XXII. Persons employed in Transport and Communications. 

XXIII. Commercial, Finance, and Insurance Occupations (excluding 

Clerks). 

XXIV. Persons employed in Public Administration and Defence (ex- 

cluding Professional Men, Clerical Staff, and Typists). 

XXV. Professional Occupations (excluding Clerical Staff). 

XXVI. Persons Professionally engaged in Entertainments and Sport. 
XXVII. Persons engaged in Personal Service (including Institutions, 

Clubs, Hotels, etc.). 

XXVIII. Clerks and Draughtsmen : Typists. 

XXIX. Warehousemen, Storekeepers, and Packers. 

XXX. Stationary Engine Drivers, Dynamo and Motor Attendants. 

XXXI. Other and Undefined Workers. 

XXXII. Retired or Not Gainfully Occupied. 

APPENDIX III 

EXTRACTS FROM A MEMORANDUM BY MR. IAN HARVEY 

A Plutocratic System 

i 

Facts regarding the selection and adoption of 
Candidates for Parliament in the Conservative 
Interest. 

1. The Method of Selecting a Candidate. 

Anyone desiring to become a Candidate for Parliament in the Con- 
servative interest must first of all be approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party. This is altogether right and proper. Next, his name 
is placed upon the Central Office list and whenever vacancies occur it 
is forwarded to the local selection committees concerned for their con- 
sideration. It is here that the trouble starts. There are roughly three 
categories of candidates : 

Class 'A' : those who are willing to pay all their election expenses 
(anything between £400 and £1,200) and to subscribe between 
£500 and £1,000 a year to the local Association. 

Class ‘B’ : those who are willing to pay at least half their election 
expenses and to subscribe between £250 and £400 a year to the 
local Association. » 

Class 'C : those who are unable to pay anything towards their 
election exposes and only able to subscribe £100 or less ter the 
local Association. 
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I 

According to present standards, ‘A’ class have always an excellent 
chance of being adopted, ‘B’ class a reasonable one, and ‘C’ class hardly 
any chances at all. These standards are set up not, as is usually alleges 
by Central Office, but by the local Associations themselves. 

2. Relative Positions of Conservative Central Office and the Local 

Associations. 

It is generally assumed that the selection of candidates is dictated by 
Conservative CentralOffice. In actual fact, the final decision rests almost 
entirely with the local Associations. Naturally, Central Office is pre- 
pared to make recommendations and to give advice, but the ultimate 
selection rests with the Selection Committee and with the General 
Meeting of the local Association. In nearly every case the question of 
finance is of primary importance because it is an undeniable fact that 
nearly all the Conservative Associations in the country rely at the 
present time on the subscription of their member to keep them going. 
This state of affairs is completely wrong, as the whole point of an 
association is to aid the member in his work and not to obstruct him by 
placing a heavy financial toll upon his own resources. For this reason, 
the personal qualifications and abilities of the candidate have to take 
second place. Thus it often happens that Mr. C., whose father left him 
an enormous fortune but omitted to leave him a similar heritage of 
intelligence and ability, gains preference over Mr. A., who has proved 
himself time and time again to be the very kind of man the Party needs 
in Parliament, but has not sufficient resources to meet the demands of 
the local Association. 

3. The Problem of Poor Constituencies. 

Immediately the proposition to reduce the financial demands made 
on candidates is put forward, the problem of the poor constituencies is 
raised. Money is needed to pay the agent’s salary. Money is needed to 
keep up the local headquarters, and money is needed to finance local 
Conservative activities. The Conservative supporters cannot afford to 
make big subscriptions. Central Office has not sufficient funds, neither 
has the area Council. Here is, indeed, a real problem which must be 
carefully and sympathetically approached, and for which a solution 
may be hard to find. The most obvious solution is to form a central 
fund, of larger proportions than any fund formed so far, into which 
contributions may be paid from the richer constituencies and those 
where a member is unopposed. Here there is a difficulty and a danger. 
The difficulty is that even in the rich constituencies it is hard enough to 
get local people to subscribe to local enterprise, and to demand a sub- 
scription towards keeping up a constituency elsewhere might not be 
very appealing. The danger is that when an organization knows that it 
can draw on a central fund for its running costs, there is less enthusiasm, 
for sanvassing and the vitality of the organizationjiecreases. It should,* 
nevertheless, be an accepted practice that good candidates should be 
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adopted by poor constituencies even if it means a reduction of local 
activities and the closing of headquarters rather than bad candidates 
who are rich enough to pay for an organization but who are unfit to 
represent the interests of our Party. , 

4. The Real Abuse. 

The real abuse is that of the rich constituencies who persist in de- 
manding exorbitant sums from their members when, if a real organiza- 
tion were in action, they could pay for them two or three times over. 
Their name is legion. Hendon is an example. Here are strongholds of 
the Conservative Party where it ought to be possible to put men of 
paramount ability without fear of their ever being removed from the 
parliamentary service of the Party at a critical time, even though a land- 
slide were to occur. Here, in actual fact, the only real test of a candidate 
is his pocket. 

***** 

5. The Opposition. 

At this point it is relevant to consider the state of affairs i» the 
Socialist Party. Finances come largely from the co-operative movement 
and the trade unions. Although there are disadvantages in this, all the 
criticisms that can be made of such a system do not apply from a 
Socialist point of view. From a purely party standpoint, therefore, they 
are not criticisms. What is important, however, is that for only £25 or 
less a man can become M.P. in the Socialist interest. Moreover, it is not 
untrue or unfair to estimate that there is hardly a Socialist Member of 
Parliament to-day who docs not receive £1 ,000 a year. 

6. Principle Involved. 

The most serious aspect of this situation is not the actual incompe- 
tence or the impoverishment of talent in the Conservative Party, but the 
very grave threat to the whole principle and structure of democracy 
which results out of this perverted system. The people choose one of 
their number to legislate on their behalf. In a good democracy that one 
is worthy to represent the many. He is a man fit for public service and a 
man of ability. Conservatives never cease to boast that their Party is the 
only one which can put true democracy into effect, and yet it is they 
who restrict the representatives of the people by pernicious financial 
demands. Thus electors can choose only that man submitted by the 
Conservative Party, selected in most cases for his wealth, or they must 
turn to some other party — and this they will undoubtedly do. 
***** 

lsr January 1939. IAN HARVEY. 

h 

Note,— The asterisks denote omitted passages : these passages are, 
in the main, concerned with matters of domestic interest to the Con- 
servative party. 
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